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A  DRAMATIC  POEM. 

By  John  Masefield. 

PERSONS : 

Pontius  Pilate . Procurator  of  Judcea. 

Procola . His  Wife. 

Longinus . A  Centurion. 

‘  A  Jew . Leader  of  the  Rabble. 

A  Madman. 

A  Sentry. 

Joseph  of  Ramah. 

Herod. 

Soldiers,  Servants,  the  Jewish  Rabble,  Loiterers,  Idlers. 

The  Scene. 

The  Pavement,  or  Paved  Court,  outside  the  Roman  Citadel  in 
J  erusalem. 

At  the  hack  is  the  barrack  wall,  pierced  in  the  centre  with  a 
double  bronze  door,  weathered  to  a  green  colour. 

On  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  stage  are  battlemented  para¬ 
pets  overlooking  the  city. 

The  stage  or  pavement  is  approached  by  stone  steps  from  the 
front,  and  by  narrow  stone  staircases  in  the  wings,  one  on  each 
side  well  forward.  These  steps  are  to  suggest  that  the  citadel 
is  high  up  above  the  town,  and  that  the  main  barrack  gate  is 
below.  The  Chief  Citizen,  The  Rabble,  Joseph,  The  Mad¬ 
man,  Herod,  and  The  Loiterers,  etc.,  enter  by  these  steps. 

Pilate,  Procula,  Longinus,  The  Soldiers  and  Servants 
enter  by  the  bronze  doors. 

Pilate.  Longinus. 

Longinus.  Lord. 

Pilate  {giving  scroll).  Your  warrant.  Take  the  key. 

Go  to  Barabbas’  cell  and  set  him  free. 

The  mob  has  chosen  him. 

Longinus.  And  Jesus? 
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Pilate.  Wait. 

He  can  be  scourged  and  put  outside  the  gate, 

With  warning  not  to  make  more  trouble  here. 

See  that  the  sergeant  be  not  too  severe. 

I  want  to  spare  him. 

Longinus.  And  the  Jew,  the  Priest, 

Outside? 

Pilate.  I’ll  see  him  now. 

Longinus.  Passover  Feast 

Always  brings  trouble.  Lord.  All  shall  be  done. 

Dismiss  ? 

Pilate.  Dismiss.  [Exit  Longinus. 

There’s  blood  about  the  sun. 

This  earthquake  weather  presses  on  the  brain. 

Enter  Procula. 

You? 

Procula.  Dear,  forgive  me,  if  I  come  again 
About  this  Jesus,  but  I  long  to  know 
What  Herod  said.  Did  he  dismiss  him? 

Pilate.  No. 

He  sent  him  back  to  me  for  me  to  try. 

The  charge  being  local. 

Procula.  Have  you  tried  him? 

Pilate.  Ay 

Henceforth  he  will  be  kept  outside  the  walls. 

Now,  listen,  wife  :  whatever  dream  befalls. 

Never  again  send  word  to  me  in  Court 
To  interrupt  a  case.  The  Jews  made  sport 
Of  what  you  dreamed  and  what  you  bade  me  fear 
About  this  Jesus  man.  The  laws  are  clear. 

I  must  apply  them,  asking  nothing  more 

Than  the  proved  truth.  Now  tell  me  of  your  dream  : 

What  was  it?  Tell  me  then. 

Procula.  I  saw  a  gleam 

Reddening  the  world  out  of  a  blackened  sky. 

Then  in  the  horror  came  a  hurt  thing’s  cry 
Protesting  to  the  death  what  no  one  heard. 

Pilate.  What  did  it  say? 

Procula.  A  cry,  no  spoken  word 

But  crying,  and  a  horror,  and  a  sense 
Of  one  poor  man’s  naked  intelligence. 

Pitted  against  the  world  and  being  crushed. 

Then,  waking,  there  was  noise ;  a  rabble  rushed 
Following  this  Jesus  here,  crying  for  blood. 

Like  beaste  half-reptile  in  a  jungle  mud. 
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And  all  the  horror  threatening  in  the  dim, 

In  what  I  dreamed  of,  seemed  to  threaten  him.  .  .  . 

So  in  my  terror  I  sent  word  to  you, 

Begging  you  dearly  to  have  nought  to  do 
With  that  wise  man. 

Pilate.  I  grant  he  says  wise  things. 

Too  wise  by  half,  and  too  much  wisdom  brings 
Trouble,  I  find.  It  disagrees  with  men. 

We  must  protect  him  from  his  wisdom  then. 

Procdla.  What  have  you  done  to  him? 

Pilate.  Made  it  more  hard 

For  him  to  wrangle  in  the  Temple  yard 
Henceforth,  I  hope. 

Enter  Loxgincs. 

Procula.  You  have  not  punished  him? 

PiL-ATE.  Warned  him. 

Longinus.  The  envoy  from  the  Sanhedrim 

Is  here,  my  lord. 

Pilate.  Go.  I  must  see  him.  Stay. 

You  and  your  women,  keep  wdthin  to-day. 

It  is  the  Jewish  Feast  and  blood  runs  high 
Against  us  Romans  when  the  zealots  cry 
Songs  of  their  old  Deliverance  through  the  land. 

Stay,  yet.  Lord  Herod  says  that  he  has  planned 
To  visit  us  to-night,  have  all  prepared. 

Procula.  I  would  have  gone  to  Plerod  had  I  dared. 

To  plead  for  this  man  Jesus.  All  shall  be 
Made  ready.  Dear,  my  dream  oppresses  me. 

\_Exit. 

Pilate.  It  is  this  earthquake  weather  :  it  will  end 
After  a  shock.  Farewell. 

Enter  Chief  Citizen. 

Chief  Cit.  Hail,  Lord  and  friend. 

I  come  about  a  man  in  bonds  with  you. 

One  Jesus,  leader  of  a  perverse  crew 
That  haunts  the  Temple. 

Pilate.  Yes,  the  man  is  here. 

Chief  Cit.  Charged  with  sedition? 

Pilate.  It  did  not  appear 

That  he  had  been  seditious.  It  was  proved 
That  he  had  mocked  at  rites  which  people  loved. 

Xo  more  than  that.  I  have  just  dealt  with  him. 
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You  wish  to  see  him? 

Ch.  Cit.  No,  the  Sanhedrim 

Send  me  to  tell  you  of  his  proved  intent. 

You  know  how,  not  long  since,  a  prophet  went 
Through  all  Judtea  turning  people’s  brains 
With  talk  of  One  coming  to  loose  their  chains? 

PiL.\TE.  John  the  Baptiser  whom  old  Herod  killed. 

Ch.  Cit.  The  Jews  expect  that  word  to  be  fulfilled. 

They  think  that  One  will  come.  This  Jesus  claims 
To  be  that  Man,  Son  of  the  Name  of  Names, 

The  Anointed  King  who  will  arise  and  seize 
Israel  from  Borne  and  you.  Such  claims  as  these 
Might  be  held  mad  in  other  times  than  ours. 

PiL.viE.  He  is  not  mad. 

Ch.  Cit.  But  when  rebellion  lowers 

As  now,  from  every  hamlet,  every  farm. 

One  word  so  uttered  does  unreckoned  harm. 

PiL-\TE.  How  do  you  know  this? 

Ch.  Cit.  From  a  man,  his  friend, 

Frightened,  by  thought  of  where  such  claims  would  end. 

There  had  been  rumours,  yet  we  only  heard 
The  fact  but  now.  We  send  you  instant  word. 

Pilate.  Yes.  This  is  serious  news.  Would  I  had  known. 
But  none  the  less,  this  Jesus  is  alone. 

A  common  country  preacher,  as  men  say. 

No  more  than  that,  he  leads  no  big  array ; 

No  one  believes  his  claim? 

Ch.  Cit.  At  present,  no. 

He  had  more  friends  a  little  while  ago. 

Before  he  made  these  claims  of  being  King. 

PiL.ATE.  You  know  about  him  then? 

Ch.  Cit.  *  His  ministering 

Was  known  to  us,  of  course. 

Pilate.  And  disapproved? 

Ch.  Cit.  Not  wholly,  no;  some,  truly;  some  we  loved. 

At  first  he  only  preached.  He  preaches  well. 

Pilate.  What  of? 

Ch.  Cit.  Of  men,  and  of  escape  from  hell 

By  good  deeds  done.  But  when  he  learned  his  power 
And  flatterers  came,  then,  in  an  evil  hour. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge,  his  head  was  turned 
A  few  days  past,  from  all  that  we  have  learned 
He  made  this  claim,  and  since  persists  therein. 

Deluders  are  best  checked  when  they  begin. 

So,  when  we  heard  it  from  this  frightened  friend. 

We  took  this  course  to  bring  it  to  an  end. 
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Pilate.  Eightly.  I  thank  you.  Do  I  understand 
That  friends  have  fallen  from  him  since  he  planned 
To  be  this  King? 

Ch.  Cit.  They  have,  the  most  part. 

Pilate.  Why  ? 

What  makes  them  turn? 

Ch.  Cit.  The  claim  is  blasphemy 

Punished  by  death  under  the  Jewish  laws. 

Pilate.  And  under  ours,  if  sufficient  cause 
Appear,  and  yet,  if  all  the  Jews  despise 
This  claimant’s  folly,  would  it  not  be  wise 
To  pay  no  heed,  not  make  important  one 
Whom  all  contemn? 

Ch.  Cit.  His  evil  is  not  done. 

His  claim  persists,  the  rabble’s  mind  will  turn. 

Better  prevent  him.  Lord,  by  being  stern. 

The  man  has  power. 

Pilate.  That  is  true,  he  has. 

Ch.  Cit.  His  is  the  first  claim  since  the  Baptist  was. 

Better  not  let  it  thrive. 

Pilate.  It  does  not  thrive. 

Ch.  Cit.  All  ill  weeds  prosper,  Lord,  if  left  alive. 

The  soil  is  ripe  for  such  a  weed  as  this. 

The  Jews  await  a  message  such  as  his, 

The  Anointed  Man,  of  whom  our  Holy  Books 
Prophesy  much.  The  Jewish  people  looks 
For  Him  to  come. 

Pilate.  These  ancient  prophecies 

Are  drugs  to  keep  crude  souls  from  being  wise. 

Time  and  again  Borne  proves  herself  your  friend ; 

Then  some  mad  writing  brings  it  to  an  end. 

Time  and  again,  until  my  heart  is  sick. 

Dead  prophets  spreading  madness  in  the  quick. 

And  now  this  Jesus  whom  I  hoped  to  save. 

Have  you  the  depositions? 

Ch.  Cit.  Yes,  I  have. 

Pilate.  Give  me. 

Ch.  Cit.  This  is  the  docquet. 

Pilate.  This  is  grave. 

Ch.  Cit.  I  thought  that  you  would  think  so. 

Pilate.  T  will  learn 

What  he  can  say  to  this  and  then  return. 

Wait.  I  must  speak.  Although  I  shall  not  spare 
Anyone,  man  or  woman,  who  may  dare 
To  make  a  claim  that  threatens  Boman  rule, 

I  do  not  plan  to  be  a  priestly  tool. 
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T  know  your  Temple  plots;  pretend  not  here 
That  you,  the  priest,  hold  me,  the  Eoman,  dear. 

You,  like  the  other  Jews,  aw’ait  this  King 

Who  is  to  set  you  free,  who  is  to  ding 

Home  down  to  death,  as  your  priests’  brains  suppose. 

This  case  of  Jesus  shows  it,  plainly  shows. 

He  and  his  claim  were  not  at  once  disowned  ; 

You  waited,  while  you  thought  “He  shall  be  throned, 

We  wull  support  him,  if  he  wins  the  crowd.” 

I’ou  would  have,  too.  He  would  have  been  endowed 
With  all  your  power  to  support  his  claim 
Had  he  but  pleased  the  rabble  as  at  first. 

But,  since  he  will  not  back  the  priestly  aim. 

Nor  stoop  to  lure  the  multitude,  you  thirst 
To  win  my  favour  by  denouncing  him. 

This  rebel  does  not  suit  the  Sanhedrim. 

I  know.  .  .  .  The  next  one  may. 

Ch.  Cit.  You  wrong  us.  Sire. 

Pilate.  Unless  he  blench,  you  ’complish  your  desire 
With  Jesus,  though  ;  there  is  no  king  save  Rome 
Here,  while  I  hold  the  reins.  Wait  till  T  come. 

[Exit  Pilate. 

The  Madman.  Only  a  penny,  a  penny, 

Lilies  brighter  than  any 
White  lilies  picked  for  the  Feast. 

He  enters,  tapping  with  his  stick. 

I  am  a  poor  old  man  who  cannot  see. 

Will  the  great  noble  present  tell  to  me 
If  this  is  the  Paved  Court? 

Ch.  Cit.  It  is. 

Madman.  Where  men 

Beg  for  a  prisoner’s  freedom? 

Ch.  Cit.  Yes.  What  then? 

Madman.  I  come  to  help  the  choosing. 

Ch.  Cit.  You  can  go. 

Madman.  Where,  lord? 

Ch.  Cit.  Why,  home.  You  hear  that  noise  below. 

Or  are  you  deaf? 

Madman.  No,  lordship,  only  blind. 

Ch.  Cit.  Come  this-day-next-year  if  you  have  the  mind. 
This  year  you  come  too  late,  go  home  again. 

Madman.  Lord.  Is  the  prisoner  loosed? 

Ch.  Cit.  Yes,  in  the  lane. 

Can  you  not  hear  them  cry  “Barabbas”  there? 
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Madman.  Barabbas,  Lord? 

Ch.  Cit.  The  prisoner  whom  they  bear 

In  triumph  home. 

Madman.  Barabbas? 

Ch.  Cit.  Even  he. 

Madman.  Are  not  you  wrong,  my  Lord? 

Ch.  Cit.  Why  should  I  be? 

Madman.  There  was  another  man  in  bonds,  most  kind 
To  me,  of  old,  who  suffer,  being  blind. 

Surely  they  called  for  him?  One  Jesus?  No? 

Ch.  Cit.  The  choice  was  made  a  little  while  ago. 

Barabbas  is  set  free,  the  man  you  name 
Is  not  to  be  released. 

Madman.  And  yet  I  came 

Hoping  to  see  him  loosed. 

Ch.  Cit.  He  waits  within 

Till  the  just  pain  is  fitted  to  his  sin. 

It  will  go  hard  with  him,  or  I  mistake. 

Pray  God  it  may. 

M.4DMAN.  I  sorrow  for  his  sake. 

Ch.  Cit.  God’s  scathe. 

Enter  more  Jews. 

Madman.  A  penny  for  the  love  of  Heaven. 

A  given  penny  is  a  sin  forgiven. 

Only  a  penny,  friends. 

1st  Cit.  The  case  was  proved.  He  uttered  blasphemy. 

Yet  Pilate  gives  him  stripes  :  the  man  should  die. 

3rd  Cit.  Wait  here  awhile.  It  is  not  over  yet. 

This  is  the  door,  the  man  shall  pay  his  debt. 

After  the  beating  they  will  let  him  go 
And  we  shall  catch  him. 

2nd  Cit.  We  will  treat  him  so 

That  he  will  not  be  eager  to  blaspheme 
So  glibly,  soon. 

3rd  Cit.  We  will. 

1st  Cit.  Did  Pilate  seem 

To  you,  to  try  to  spare  him? 

2nd  Cit.  Ay,  he  did, 

The  Eoman  dog. 

3rd  Cit.  We  will  not. 

2nd  Cit.  God  forbid. 

1st  Cit.  Well,  we’ll  stay  here. 

2nd  Cit. 

Ch.  Cit.  You  talk  of  Jesus? 


We  will  anoint  this  King. 
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1st  Cit.  Yes. 

Ch.  Cit.  I  had  to  bring 

News  from  the  Temple  but  a  minute  past, 

To-day  is  like  to  be  King  Jesus’  last. 

1st  Cit.  So? 

Ch.  Cit.  It  is  sure.  Wait  here  a  little  while. 

1st  Cit.  We  mean  to,  Lord.  His  tongue  shall  not  defile 
Our  Lord  again,  by  God. 

Ch.  Cit.  By  a  happy  chance 

There  came  a  hang-dog  man  with  looks  askance. 

Troubled  in  mind,  who  wished  to  speak  with  us. 

He  said  that  he  had  heard  the  man  speak  thus 
That  he  was  the  Messiah,  God  in  man. 

He  had  believed  this,  but  his  doubts  began 
When  Jesus,  not  content,  claimed  further  things; 

To  be  a  yoke  upon  the  necks  of  Kings, 

Emperor  and  Priest.  Then,  though  he  found  him  kind 
In  friendship,  he  was  troubled.  With  bowed  mind 
He  came  to  us  and  swore  what  Jesus  claimed. 

This  Emperor  over  Kings  will  now  be  tamed. 

Voices.  Will  Pilate  back  the  priests? 

Ch.  Cit.  He  cannot  fail. 

It  threatens  Eoman  power. 

A  Voice.  Listen,  friends, 

Pilate  is  coming ;  hark !  the  sitting  ends. 

No.  ’Tis  the  Bench.  {The  bench  is  set  by  Slaves.) 

What  will  Lord  Pilate  do? 

The  Slaves  do  not  answer. 

You  Nubian  eunuchs  answer  to  the  Jew. 

Is  the  man  cast? 

A  Slave.  The  circumcised  will  see 

When  Rome  is  ready.  (Goes  in  and  shuts  the  door.) 

A  Voice.  There.  They  nail  a  tree. 

They  make  a  cross,  for  those  are  spikes  being  driven. 

He’s  damned. 

A  Voice.  Not  so,  he  still  may  be  forgiven. 

The  cross  may  be  for  one  of  those  two  thieves. 

A  Voice.  I  had  forgotten  them. 

A  Voice.  This  man  believes 

That  Pilate  was  inclined  to  let  him  go. 

2nd  Cit.  That  was  before  this  charge  came. 

A  Voice.  Even  so 

This  Eoman  swine  is  fond  of  swine  like  these. 

A  Voice.  Come,  Pilate,  come. 

A  Voice.  He  will  not  have  much  ease 

This  Paschal  Feast,  if  Jesus  is  not  cast. 
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A  Voice.  There  is  the  door.  Lord  Pilate  comes  at  last. 

No.  ’Tis  the  trumpet.  (A  Trumpeter  comes  out.) 

Voices.  Blow  the  trumpet,  friend. 

A  Voice.  Koman.  Kecruit.  When  will  the  sitting  end? 
Voices.  Fling  something  at  him.  Eoman. 

A  Voice.  O,  have  done. 

He  will  not  hang  until  the  midday  sun 

And  we  shall  lose  our  sleeps.  Let  sentence  pass. 

A  Voice  (singing).  As  I  came  by  the  market  I  heard  a  woman 
sing  : 

“My  love  did  truly  promise  to  wed  me  with  a  ring, 

But,  oh,  my  love  deceived  me  and  left  me  here  forlorn 
With  my  spirit  full  of  sorrow,  and  my  baby  to  be  born.” 

A  Voice.  Why  are  you  standing  here? 

A  Voice.  I  came  to  see. 

A  Voice.  0,  did  you  so? 

A  Voice.  Why  do  you  look  at  me? 

A  Voice.  You  were  his  friend  :  you  come  from  Galilee. 

A  Voice.  I  do  not. 

A  Voice.  Yes,  you  do. 

A  Voice.  I  tell  you.  No. 

A  Voice.  You  know  this  man  quite  well. 

A  Voice.  I  do  not  know 

One  thing  about  him. 

A  Voice.  Does  he  know  the  cur? 

A  Voice.  Ay,  but  denies.  He  was  his  follower. 

A  Voice.  I  was  not. 

A  Voice.  Why,  I  saw  you  in  the  hall, 

I  watched  you. 

A  Voice.  I  was  never  there  at  all. 

A  Voice.  So  you  would  be  a  King. 

A  Voice.  That  was  the  plan. 

A  Voice.  I  swear  to  God  I  never  saw  the  man. 

A  Voice.  He  did ;  you  liar ;  fling  him  down  the  stair. 

A  Voice.  I  did  not,  friends.  I  hate  the  man,  I  swear. 
Voices.  You  swear  too  much  for  truth,  down  with  him,  sons. 
Leave  him,  here’s  Pilate. 

Enter  Longinus  and  Soldiers. 

Longinus.  Stand  back.  Keep  further  back.  Get  down  the 
stair. 

Stop  all  this  wrangling.  Make  less  babble  there. 

Keep  back  yet  further.  See  you  keep  that  line. 

Silence.  These  Jewish  pigs. 

The  Jews.  The  Koman  swine. 
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Enter  Pilate. 

Pilate.  Longinus. 

Longinus.  Lord. 

Pilate.  No  Jew  here  thinks  him  King. 

They  want  his  blood. 

Longinus.  They  would  want  anything 

That  would  beguile  the  hours  until  the  Feast. 

Pilate.  I  would  be  glad  to  disappoint  the  priest. 

I  like  this  Jesus  man.  A  man  so  wise 
Ought  not  to  end  through  crazy  prophecies. 

Still,  he  persists. 

Longinus.  They  are  a  stubborn  breed. 

The  medicine  Cross  is  what  they  mostly  need. 

Pilate.  Still,  this  man  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  king, 

A  God  beside  these  beasts  who  spit  and  sting. 

The  best  Jew  I  have  known. 

Longinus.  He  had  his  chance. 

Pilate.  O,  yes,  he  had.  We’ll  let  the  Jews  advance 
Into  the  court.  I  tried  to  set  him  free. 

Still,  if  he  will  persist,  the  thing  must  be. 

And  yet  I  am  sorry. 

Longinus.  I  am  sorry,  too. 

He  seemed  a  good  brave  fellow,  for  a  Jew. 

Still,  when  a  man  is  mad  there  is  no  cure 
But  death,  like  this. 

Pilate.  I  fear  so. 

Longinus.  I  am  sure. 

Shall  I  begin? 

Pilate.  Yes. 

Longinus.  Sound  the  Assembly.  (Trumpet.)  Sound 

The  Imperial  call.  (Trumpet.) 

Pilate.  You  people,  gathered  round. 

Behold  your  King. 

Voices.  Our  King.  I  see  him.  Where? 

That  heap  of  clothes  behind  the  soldiers  there. 

He  has  been  soundly  beaten.  Look,  he  bleeds. 

A  cross  on  Old  Skull  Hill  is  what  he  needs. 

Pilate.  What  would  you,  then,  that  I  should  do  to  him? 
Voices.  Stone  the  blasphemer,  tear  him  limb  from  limb. 
Kill  him  with  stones,  he  uttered  blaspKemy, 

Give  him  to  us,  for  us  to  crucify. 

Crucify ! 

Pilate.  Would  you  crucify  your  King? 

Voices.  He  is  no  King  of  ours ;  we  have  no  King 
But  Caesar.  Crucify ! 

Pilate.  Bring  pen  and  ink. 
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Longinus.  Hold  up  the  prisoner,  Lucius ;  give  him  drink. 
Pilate.  I  come  to  sentence. 

Servant.  Writing  things,  my  lord. 

Pilate.  Fasten  the  parchment  to  the  piece  of  board. 

So.  I  will  write. 

Voices.  What  does  his  writing  mean? 

It  is  the  sentence  of  this  Nazarene, 

Condemning  him  to  death.  A  little  while 
And  he’ll  be  ours.  See  Lord  Pilate  smile. 

Why  does  he  smile? 

Pilate.  Longinus. 

Longinus.  Lord. 

Pilate.  Come  here. 

Go  to  that  man,  that  upland  targeteer, 

I  want  this  writ  in  Hebrew.  Bid  him  write 
Big  easy  letters  that  will  catch  the  sight. 

Longinus.  I  will,  my  lord.  Make  way. 

[Exit  Longinus. 

A  Voice.  What’s  on  the  scroll? 

A  Voice.  It  gives  the  prisoner  into  his  control 
To  nail  to  death,  the  foul  blaspheming  beast. 

A  Voice.  D’you  think  he  will  be  dead  before  the  Feast? 

A  Voice.  They’ll  spear  him  if  he  lingers  until  dark. 

A  Voice.  When  Feast  begins  he  will  be  stiff  and  stark. 
There’s  little  life  left  in  him  as  it  is. 

Voices.  We’ll  hammer  iron  through  those  hands  of  his. 

And  through  his  feet,  and  when  the  cross  is  set 
Jolt  it ;  remember.  I  will  not  forget. 

A  Voice.  Here  comes  the  sentence. 

[Enter  Longinus. 

A  Voice.  Wait ;  it  is  not  signed. 

A  Voice.  Come  to  the  hill,  you  will  be  left  behind. 

I  want  a  good  place  at  the  cross’s  foot. 

A  Voice.  I’ve  got  a  stone  for  when  they  move  the  brute. 
Besides,  I  mean  to  bait  him  on  the  way. 

I’ll  spatter  him  with  filth. 

A  Voice.  No,  come  away. 

Pilate.  Imperial  finding  in  the  High  Priest’s  suit. 

In  the  name  of  Csesar  and  of  Rome.  .  .  . 

Longinus.  Salute. 

Pilate.  I,  Procurator  of  Judsea,  say 
That  Jesus,  called  the  King,  be  led  away 
To  death  by  crucifixion,  here  and  now. 

In  the  name  of  Caesar  and  of  Rome.  .  .  . 

Longinus.  We  bow 

3  H*  2 
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To  the  sentence  of  the  court. 

Pilate.  See  sentence  done. 

This  is  your  warrant. 

Longinus.  Sentence  shall  be  done. 

Voices.  Away,  friends,  hurry.  Keep  a  place  for  me. 

Get  there  before  they  come,  then  we  shall  see 
All  of  the  nailing  and  the  fixing  on. 

Pilate.  Longinus. 

Longinus.  Lord. 

Pilate.  Display  this  scroll  upon 

The  head  of  Jesus’  cross,  that  men  may  read. 

Wait ;  I’ll  declare  it  publicly.  Take  heed.  .  .  . 

I  add  this  word,  that  over  Jesus’  head 
This  scroll  shall  be  displayed  till  he  is  dead. 

Show  it,  Longinus.  Eead  it  if  you  choose. 

Voices.  “Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  King  of  the  Jews.” 

We’ll  make  him  King,  we’ll  set  him  up  in  state. 

At  Golgotha.  Come ;  drag  him  through  the  gate. 

Give  him  his  cross.  Come,  soldiers. 

Ch.  Cit.  Israel,  wait. 

Wait.  I  must  speak.  Lord  Pilate. 

Voices.  Stand  aside.  .  .  . 

Are  we  to  miss  his  being  crucified? 

Ch.  Cit.  Wait.  Only  wait.  One  word. 

Madman.  Lord  Pilate.  Lord. 

Sentry.  Stand  back. 

Madm.\n.  I’ll  speak. 

Sentry.  I’ll  tame  you  with  the  sword. 

Madman.  Lord  Pilate,  Jesus  is  an  upright  man, 

I  heard  his  teaching  since  it  first  began. 

You  are  mistaken.  Lord,  you  are  misled. 

Spare  him,  great  King. 

Sentry.  Get  down. 

Madman.  Kill  me  instead. 

He  never  said  this  thing.  (He  is  beaten  aside.) 

Longinus.  The  company. 

Attention.  Front.  Take  up  the  prisoner.  By 
The  left,  quick  wheel.  Down  to  the  courtyard,  wheel. 

The  Troops  go  out  by  the  doors,  into  the  barracks,  so 
as  to  reach  the  main  gate  from  within.  The  Prisoner  is 
not  shown,  but  only  suggested. 

A  Voice.  He  cannot  lift  his  cross,  I  saw  him  reel. 

A  Voice.  We’ll  find  a  man  to  bring  it.  Hurry,  friends. 
Three  to  be  nailed. 

A  Voice.  The  thieves  will  make  good  ends ; 

They  always  do.  This  fellow  will  die  soon. 
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A  Voice.  The  troops  will  spear  them  all  before  full  moon. 
Come ;  watch  them  march  them  out. 

Get  mud  to  fling. 

They  hurry  down  the  staircase  O.P.  side. 

Ch.  Cit.  (to  Pilate).  Lord  Pilate,  do  not  write  “Jesus  the 
King,” 

But  that  “He  called  himself,  ‘  Jesus  the  King.’  ” 

Pilate.  Empty  this  water  here.  (Servant  does.) 

Kemove  this  board. 

Take  in  the  bench. 

Ch.  Cit.  I  have  to  ask,  my  lord, 

That  you  will  change  the  wording  of  your  scroll. 

My  lord,  it  cuts  my  people  to  the  soul. 

Pilate.  Tell  Caius  Scirrus  that  I  want  him.  {Exit  Servant.) 
So.  (To  Chief  Citizen.) 

What  I  have  written,  I  have  written.  Go. 

Exit  Chief  Citizen.  Pilate  watches  him.  A  yell  below 
as  the  Troops  march  out  from  the  main  gate.  Longinus’ 
voice  is  heard  shouting. 

Longinus.  Eight  wheel.  Quick  march.  Close  up.  Keep 
your  files  close. 

A  march  is  played,  oboe  and  trumpet.  Pilate  goes  in, 
the  Troops  salute,  the  bronze  doors  are  closed,  but  a  Sentry 
stands  outside  them.  The  Madman  remains. 

Madman.  They  cut  my  face,  there’s  blood  upon  my  brow. 

So,  let  it  run,  I  am  an  old  man  now. 

An  old,  blind  beggar  picking  filth  for  bread. 

Once  I  wore  silk,  drank  wine. 

Spent  gold  on  women,  feasted,  all  was  mine ; 

But  this  uneasy  current  in  my  head  ^ 

Burst,  one  full  moon,  and  cleansed  me,  then  I  saw  \ 

Truth  like  a  perfect  crystal,  life  its  flaw,  \ 

I  told  the  world,  but  I  was  mad,  they  said. 

I  had  a  valley  farm  above  a  brook. 

My  sheep  bells  there  were  sweet. 

And  in  the  summer  heat 

My  mill  wheels  turned,  yet  all  these  things  they  took ; 

Ah,  and  I  gave  them,  all  things  I  forsook 
But  that  green  blade  of  wheat. 

My  own  soul’s  courage,  that  they  did  not  take. 

I  will  go  on,  although  my  old  heart  ache. 

Not  long,  not  long. 

Soon  I  shall  pass  behind 
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This  changing  veil  to  that  which  does  not  change, 

My  tired  feet  will  range  ^ 

In  some  green  valley  of  eternal  mind 
Where  Truth  is  daily  like  the  water’s  song. 

Enter  the  Chief  Citizen. 

Ch.  Cit.  Where  is  Lord  Pilate? 

Madman.  Gone  within. 

Ch.  Cit.  You  heard 

The  way  he  spoke  to  me? 

Madman.  No,  not  a  word. 

The  dogs  so  bayed  for  blood,  I  could  not  hear. 

Ask  the  tall  sentry  yonder  with  the  spear. 

Ch.  Cit.  I  wish  to  see  Lord  Pilate. 

Sentry.  Stand  aside. 

Ch.  Cit.  Send  word  to  him ;  I  cannot  be  denied. 

I  have  to  see  him ;  it  concerns  the  State 
Urgently,  too,  I  tell  you. 

Sentry.  It  can  wait. 

Ch.  Cit.  It  may  mean  bloodshed. 

Sentry.  Bloodshed  is  my  trade. 

A  sentry’s  orders  have  to  be  obeyed 

The  same  as  God’s,  that  you  were  talking  of. 

Ch.  Cit.  I  tell  you,  I  must  see  him. 

Sentry.  That’s  enough. 

You  cannot  now. 

Madman.  The  soldier’s  words  are  true. 

Ch.  Cit.  Could  you  send  w’ord? 

Sentry.  Sir,  I  have  answered  you. 

Ch.  Cit.  Those  words  that  Pilate  wrote,  the  Hebrew  screed. 
May  cause  a  riot. 

Madman.  Yes? 

Ch.  Cit.  And  death. 

Sentry.  Indeed. 

You  got  the  poor  man’s  life,  what  would  you  more? 

Ch.  Cit.  Means  to  see  Pilate. 

Sentry.  As  I  said  before. 

You  cannot.  Stand  away.  A  man  like  you 
Ought  to  know  better  than  to  lead  a  crew 
To  yell  for  a  man’s  blood.  God  stop  my  breath. 

What  does  a  man  like  you  with  blood  and  death? 

Go  to. 

Ch.  Cit.  You  will  not  send? 

Sentry.  I  will  not  send. 

Ch.  Cit.  (going).  You  shall  regret  this. 
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Sentry.  Eight.  Goodbye,  my 

friend. 

Ch.  Cit.  Means  will  be  found. 

[^Exit. 

Sentry.  These  priests,  these  preaching  folk. 

(Pause.  Sings.) 

“Upon  a  summer  morning,  I  bade  my  love  goodbye, 

In  the  old  green  glen  so  far  away. 

To  go  to  be  a  soldier  on  biscuits  made  of  rye.” 

It  is  darker  than  it  was. 

Madman.  It  is  falling  dark. 

Sentry.  It  feels  like  earthquake  weather.  Listen. 

Madman.  Hark. 

Sentry.  It  sounded  like  a  shock  inside  the  walls. 

Madman.  God  celebrates  the  madman’s  funerals. 

Sentry.  The  shouts  came  from  the  Temple. 

Madman.  Yes,  they  sing 

Glory  to  God  there,  having  killed  their  King. 

Sentry.  You  knew  that  man  they  are  hanging? 

Madman.  Yes.  Did  you? 

Sentry.  Not  till  I  saw  him  scourged.  Was  he  a  Jew? 
Madman.  No.  Wisdom  comes  from  God,  and  he  was  wise. 

I  have  touched  wisdom  since  they  took  my  eyes. 

Sentry.  So  you  were  blinded?  Why? 

Madman.  Thinking  aloud. 

One  Passover. 

Sentry.  How  so? 

Madman.  I  told  the  crowd 

That  only  a  bloody  God  would  care  for  blood. 

The  crowd  kill  kids  and  smear  the  lintel  wood. 

To  honour  God,  who  lives  in  the  pure  stars. 

Sentry.  You  must  have  suffered ;  they  are  angry  scars. 
Madman.  There  is  no  scar  inside. 

Sentry.  That  may  be  so; 

Still,  it  was  mad ;  men  do  not  wish  to  know 
The  truth  about  their  customs,  nor  aught  else. 

(Cries  off.) 

Madman.  They  have  nailed  the  teacher  Jesus  by  those  yells. 
Sentry.  It  is  darker.  There’ll  be  earthquake  before  night. 
What  sort  of  man  was  he? 

Madman.  He  knew  the  right 

And  followed  her,  a  stony  road,  to  this. 

Sentry.  I  find  sufficient  trouble  in  what  is 
Without  my  seeking  what  is  right  or  wrong. 

Madman.  All  have  to  seek  her,  and  the  search  is  long. 
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Sentry.  Maybe. 

Madman.  And  hard. 

Sentry.  Maybe.  (Pause.) 

(Sings.) 

“I  mean  to  be  a  captain  before  I  do  return, 

Though  the  winters  they  may  freeze  and  the  summers  they  may 
burn, 

I  mean  to  be  a  captain  and  command  a  hundred  men 
And  the  women  who  ...  (A  bugle  call  off.)  ” 

There  is  recall. 

The  doors  are  opened  and  the  Sentry  goes. 

Madman.  The  wild-duck,  stringing  through  the  sky, 

Are  south  away. 

Their  green  necks  glitter  as  they  fly. 

The  lake  is  gray. 

So  still,  so  lone,  the  fowler  never  heeds. 

The  wind  goes  rustle,  rustle,  through  the  reeds. 

jK  ^ 

There  they  find  peace  to  have  their  own  wild  souls. 

In  that  still  lake. 

Only  the  moonrise  or  the  wind  controls 
The  way  they  take. 

Through  the  gray  reeds,  the  cocking  moorhen’s  lair, 

Eippling  the  pool,  or  over  leagues  of  air. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Not  thus,  not  thus  are  the  wild  souls  of  men. 

No  peace  for  those 

Who  step  beyond  the  blindness  of  the  pen 
To  where  the  skies  unclose. 

For  them  the  spitting  mob,  the  cross,  the  crown  of  thorns, 

The  bull  gone  mad,  the  saviour  on  his  horns. 

****** 

Beauty  and  Peace  have  made 
No  peace,  no  still  retreat. 

No  solace,  none. 

Only  the  unafraid 
Before  life’s  roaring  street 
Touch  Beauty’s  feet. 

Know  Truth,  do  as  God  bade. 

Become  God’s  son.  (Pause.) 

Darkness  come  down,  cover  a  brave  man’s  pain. 

Let  the  bright  soul  go  back  to  God  again. 

Cover  that  tortured  flesh,  it  only  serves 
To  hold  that  thing  which  other  power  nerves. 
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Darkness,  come  down,  let  it  be  midnight  here, 

In  the  dark  night  the  untroubled  soul  sings  clear. 

{It  darkens.) 

I  have  been  scourged,  blinded  and  crucified. 

My  blood  burns  on  the  stones  of  every  street 
In  every  town ;  wherever  people  meet 
I  have  been  hounded  down,  in  anguish  died. 

{It  darkens.) 

The  creaking  door  of  flesh  rolls  slowly  back. 

Nerve  by  red  nerve  the  links  of  living  crack. 

Loosing  the  soul  to  tread  another  track. 

Beyond  the  pain,  beyond  the  broken  clay, 

A  glimmering  country  lies 
Where  life  is  being  wise. 

All  of  the  beauty  seen  by  truthful  eyes 
Are  lilies  there,  growing  beside  the  way. 

Those  golden  ones  will  loose  the  torted  hands. 

Smooth  the  scarred  brow,  gather  the  breaking  soul. 

Whose  earthly  moments  drop  like  falling  sands 
To  leave  the  spirit  whole. 

Now  darkness  is  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

{He  goes.) 

Pilate  {entering,  as  the  darkness  reddens  to  a  glare). 
Pilate.  This  monstrous  day  is  in  the  pangs  of  birth. 
There  was  a  shock.  I  wish  the  troops  were  back 
From  Golgotha.  The  heavens  are  more  black 
Than  in  the  great  shock  in  my  first  year’s  rule. 

Please  God  these  zealot  pilgrims  will  keep  cool 
Nor  think  this  done  by  God  for  any  cause. 

The  lightning  jags  the  heaven  in  bloody  scraws 
Like  chronicles  of  judgment.  Now  it  breaks. 

Now  rain. 

Procula  {entering).  0  Pilate. 

Pilate.  What  ? 

Procula.  For  all  our  sakes 

Speak.  Where  is  Jesus? 

Pilate.  He  is  crucified. 

Procula.  Crucified? 

Pilate.  Put  to  death.  My  wife,  I  tried 

To  save  him,  but  such  men  cannot  be  saved. 

Truth  to  himself  till  death  was  all  he  craved. 

He  has  his  will. 

Procula.  So  what  they  said  is  true. 

0  God,  my  God.  But  when  I  spoke  to  you 
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You  said  that  you  had  warned  him. 

Pilate.  That  is  so. 

Another  charge  was  brought  some  hours  ago, 

That  he  was  claiming  to  be  that  great  King 
Foretold  by  prophets,  who  shall  free  the  Jews. 

This  he  persisted  in.  I  could  not  choose 
But  end  a  zealot  claiming  such  a  thing. 

Procula.  He  was  no  zealot. 

Pilate  Yes,  on  this  one  point. 

Had  he  recanted,  well.  But  he  was  firm. 

So  he  was  cast. 

Procula.  The  gouts  of  gore  anoint 
That  temple  to  the  service  of  the  worm. 

It  is  a  desecration  of  our  power. 

A  rude  poor  man  who  pitted  his  pure  sense 
Against  what  holds  the  world  its  little  hour. 

Blind  force  and  fraud,  priests’  mummery  and  pretence, 

Could  you  not  see  that  this  is  what  he  did? 

Pilate.  Most  clearly,  wife.  But  Eoman  laws  forbid 
That  I  should  weigh,  like  God,  the  worth  of  souls. 

I  act  for  Eome,  and  Eome  is  better  rid 
Of  these  rare  spirits  whom  no  law  controls. 

He  broke  a  statute,  knowing  from  the  first 
Whither  his  act  would  lead,  he  was  not  blind. 

Procula.  No,  friend,  he  followed  hungry  and  athirst 
The  lonely  exaltation  of  his  mind. 

So  Eome,  our  mother,  profits  by  his  death. 

You  think  so? 

Pilate.  Ay. 

Procula.  We  draw  securer  breath. 

We  Eomans,  for  his  gasping  on  the  cross? 

Pilate.  Some  few  will  be  the  calmer  for  his  loss. 

Many,  perhaps ;  he  made  a  dangerous  claim. 

Even  had  I  spared  it  would  have  been  the  same 
A  year,  or  two,  from  now.  Forget  him,  friend. 

Procula.  I  have  no  part  nor  parcel  in  his  end. 

Eather  than  have  it  thought  I  buy  my  ease. 

My  body’s  safety,  honour,  dignities. 

Life  and  the  rest  at  such  a  price  of  pain 

There  {she  stabs  her  arm  with  her  dagger)  is  my  blood,  to  wash 
away  the  stain. 

There.  There  once  more.  It  fetched  too  dear  a  price. 

0  God,  receive  that  soul  in  paradise. 

Pilate.  What  have  you  done? 

Procula.  No  matter ;  it  atones. 
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His  blood  will  clamour  from  the  city  stones. 

Pilate.  Go  in.  No,  let  me  bind  it. 

Procula.  Someone  comes. 

A  councillor,  I  think.  Ask  what  he  wants. 

Enter  Joseph. 

Joseph.  Greetings,  Lord  Pilate. 

Pilate.  And  to  you. 

Joseph  (to  Procula).  And  you. 

(to  Pilate).  I  have  a  boon  to  ask. 

Procula.  What  can  we  do? 

Joseph.  Lord  Pilate,  may  I  speak? 

Pilate  (to  Procula).  Go  in.  (She  goes  in.)  Go  on  (to  Joseph). 
Joseph.  The  man  called  Christ,  the  follower  of  John, 

Was  crucified  to-day  by  your  decree. 

(Pilate  hows.)  He  was  my  master,  very  dear  to  me. 

I  will  not  speak  of  that.  I  only  crave 
Leave  to  prepare  his  body  for  the  grave. 

And  then  to  bury  him.  May  I  have  leave? 

Pilate.  Yes,  you  may  have  him  when  the  guards  give  leave. 
Wait.  In  a  case  like  this  men  may  believe 
That  the  dead  master  is  not  really  dead. 

This  preaching  man,  this  King,  has  been  the  head 
Of  men  who  may  be  good  and  mean  no  harm, 

Whose  tenets,  none  the  less,  have  caused  alarm 
First  to  the  priests,  and  through  the  priests  to  me. 

I  wish  this  preacher’s  followers  to  see 
That  teaching  of  the  kind  is  to  be  curbed. 

I  mean,  established  truths  may  be  disturbed. 

But  not  the  Jews,  nor  Rome.  You  understand? 

Joseph.  I  follow ;  yes. 

Pilate.  A  riot  might  be  fanned. 

Such  things  have  been,  over  the  martyr’s  grave. 

Joseph.  His  broken  corpse  is  all  his  followers  crave. 

Pilate.  Why,  very  well  then. 

Joseph.  Will  you  give  your  seal? 

Pilate.  My  seal?  What  for? 

Joseph.  That  I  may  show  the  guard 

And  have  the  body. 

Pilate.  Gladly ;  but  I  feel  .  .  . 

Not  yet ;  not  until  dark. 

Joseph.  It  will  be  hard 

To  bury  him  to-night  .  .  .  the  feast  begins. 

Pilate.  I  know,  but  still,  when  men  are  crucified  .  .  . 
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Joseph.  There  is  no  hope  of  that.  The  man  has  died. 
Pilate.  Died?  Dead  already? 

Joseph.  Yes. 

Pilate.  ’Tis  passing  soon. 

Joseph.  God  broke  that  bright  soul’s  body  as  a  boon. 

He  died  at  the  ninth  hour. 

Pilate.  Are  you  sure? 

Joseph.  I  saw  him,  Lord. 

Pilate.  I  thought  he  would  endure 

Longer  than  that ;  he  had  a  constant  mind. 

Joseph.  The  great  soul  burns  the  body  to  a  rind. 

Pilate.  But  dead,  already ;  strange.  (Calling.) 

You  in  the  court. 

Send  me  Longinus  here  with  his  report. 

A  Voice.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Pilate.  This  teacher  was  your  friend? 

Joseph.  Was,  is,  and  will  be,  till  the  great  world  end: 
Which  God  grant  may  be  soon. 

Pilate.  I  disagree 

With  teachers  of  new  truth.  For  men  like  me 
There  is  but  one  religion,  which  is  Rome. 

No  easy  one  to  practise,  far  from  home. 

You  come  from  Eamah? 

Joseph.  Yes. 

Pilate.  What  chance  is  there 

Of  olives  being  good? 

Joseph.  They  should  be  fair. 

Pilate.  You  will  not  use  Italian  presses?  No? 

Joseph.  Man  likes  his  own,  my  lord,  however  slow ; 

What  the  land  made,  we  say,  it  ought  to  use. 

Pilate.  Your  presses  waste ;  oil  is  too  good  to  lose. 

But  I  shall  not  persuade. 

Servant.  Longinus,  Lord. 

Pilate.  Make  your  report,  centurion.  Where’s  your  sword? 
What  makes  you  come  thus  jangled?  Are  you  ill? 

Longinus.  There  was  a  shock  of  earthquake  up  the  hill. 

I  have  been  shaken.  I  had  meant  to  come 
Before ;  but  I  was  whirled  .  .  .  was  stricken  dumb. 

I  left  my  sword  within.  .  .  . 

Pilate.  Leave  it.  Attend. 

Is  the  man,  Jesus,  dead?  This  is  his  friend 
Who  wants  to  bury  him,  he  says  he  is. 

Longinus.  Jesus  is  out  of  all  his  miseries. 

Yes,  he  is  dead,  my  lord. 

Pilate.  Already? 
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Longinus.  Yes. 

The  men  who  suffer  most  endure  the  less. 

He  died  without  our  help. 

Joseph.  Then  may  I  have 

His  body,  Lord,  to  lay  it  in  the  grave? 

Pilate.  A  sentry’s  there? 

Longinus.  Yes,  Lord. 

Pilate.  Have  you  a  scroll? 

(Takes  paper.)  Right.  Now  some  wax.  (Writes.) 

‘  Give  into  his  control 

The  body  of  the  teacher ;  see  it  laid 

Inside  the  tomb  and  see  the  doorway  made 

Secure  with  stones  and  sealed,  then  bring  me  word.’ 

This  privilege  of  burial  is  conferred 
On  the  conditions  I  have  named  to  you. 

See  you  observe  them  strictly. 

Joseph  I  will  do  ' 

All  that  himself  would  ask  to  show  my  sense 
Of  this  last  kindness.  I  shall  go  from  hence 
Soon,  perhaps  far ;  I  give  you  thanks,  my  lord. 

Now  the  last  joy  the  niggard  fates  afford ; 

One  little  service  more,  and  then  an  end 
Of  that  divineness  touched  at  through  our  friend. 

[Exit. 

Pilate.  See  that  the  tomb  is  sealed  by  dark  to-night. 

Where  were  you  hurt,  Longinus?  You  are  white. 

What  happened  at  the  cross? 

Longinus.  We  nailed  him  there 

Aloft,  between  the  thieves,  in  the  bright  air. 

The  rabble  and  the  readers  mocked  with  oaths, 

The  hangman’s  squad  were  dicing  for  his  clothes. 

The  two  thieves  jeered  at  him.  Then  it  grew  dark. 

Till  the  noon  sun  was  dwindled  to  a  spark. 

And  one  by  one  the  mocking  mouths  fell  still. 

We  were  alone  on  the  accursed  hill 

And  we  were  still,  not  even  the  dice  clicked. 

Only  the  heavy  blood-gouts  dropped  and  ticked 
On  to  the  stone ;  the  hill  is  all  bald  stone. 

And  now  and  then  the  hangers  gave  a  groan. 

Up  in  the  dark,  three  shapes  with  arms  outspread. 

The  blood-drops  spat  to  show  how  slow  they  bled. 

They  rose  up  black  against  the  ghastly  sky, 

God,  Lord,  it  is  a  slow  way  to  make  die 
A  man,  a  strong  man,  who  can  beget  men. 

Then  there  would  come  another  groan,  and  then 
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One  of  those  thieves  (tough  cameleers  those  two) 

Would  curse  the  teacher  from  lips  bitten  through 
And  the  other  bid  him  let  the  teacher  be. 

I  have  stood  much,  but  this  thing  daunted  me 
The  dark,  the  livid  light,  and  long  long  groans 
One  on  another,  coming  from  their  bones. 

And  it  got  darker  and  a  glare  began 
Like  the  sky  burning  up  above  the  man. 

The  hangman’s  squad  stood  easy  on  their  spears 
And  the  air  moaned,  and  women  were  in  tears. 

While  still  between  his  groans  the  robber  cursed. 

The  sky  was  grim  :  it  seemed  about  to  burst. 

Hours  had  passed  ;  they  seemed  like  awful  days. 

Then  .  .  .  what  was  that? 

Pilate.  What?  Where? 

Longinus.  A  kind  of  blaze, 

Fire  descending. 

Pilate.  No. 

Longinus.  I  saw  it. 

Pilate.  Yes  ? 

What  was  it  that  you  saw? 

Longinus.  A  fiery  tress 

Making  red  letters  all  across  the  heaven. 

Lord  Pilate,  pray  to  God  we  be  forgiven. 

Pilate.  “The  sky  was  grim,”  you  said,  there  at  the  cross. 
What  happened  next? 

Longinus.  The  towers  bent  like  moss 

Under  the  fiery  figures  from  the  sky. 

Horses  were  in  the  air,  there  came  a  cry. 

Jesus  was  calling  God  :  it  struck  us  dumb. 

One  said  “He  is  calling  God.  Wait.  Will  God  come? 
Wait.”  And  we  listened  in  the  glare.  O  sir. 

He  was  God’s  son,  that  man,  that  minister. 

For  as  he  called,  fire  tore  the  sky  in  two. 

The  sick  earth  shook  and  tossed  the  cross  askew. 

The  earthquake  ran  like  thunder,  the  earth’s  bones 
Broke,  the  graves  opened,  there  were  falling  stones. 

Pilate.  I  felt  the  shock  even  here.  So? 

Longinus.  Jesus  cried 

Once  more  and  drooped,  I  saw  that  he  had  died. 

Lord,  in  the  earthquake  God  had  come  for  him. 

The  thought  of ’t  shakes  me  sick,  my  eyes  are  dim. 

Pilate.  Tell  Scirrus  to  relieve  you. 

•  Longinus.  Lord.  .  .  . 
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Pilate.  Dismiss. 

Lie  down  and  try  to  sleep ;  forget  all  this. 

Tell  Scirrus  I  command  it.  Eest  to-night. 

Go  in,  Longinus,  go. 

Longinus.  Thank  you.  Lord  Pilate. 

[Exit  Longinus. 

Pilate  {alone).  No  man  can  stand  an  earthquake.  Men  can 
bear 

Tumults  of  water  and  of  fire  and  air, 

But  not  of  earth,  man’s  grave  and  standing  ground ; 

When  that  begins  to  heave  the  will  goes  round. 

Longinus,  too.  {Noise  below.)  Listen. 

Does  Herod  come? 

I  heard  his  fifes. 

The  doors  open.  Servants  enter. 

Servant.  Lord  Herod  is  at  hand ; 

Will  it  please  your  Lordship  robe? 

Pilate.  Sprinkle  fresh  sand, 

For  blood  w’as  shed  to-day,  here,  under  foot.  {He  robes.) 

Well,  that ;  the  other  clasp.  {Music  off.) 

A  Voice.  Cohort.  Salute. 

Pilate.  Leave  torches  at  the  door.  Dismiss.  (Servants  go.) 

He  comes 

Welcomed  by  everyone ;  the  city  hums 
With  joy  when  Herod  passes.  Ah,  not  thus 
Do  I  go  through  the  town.  They  welcome  us 
With  looks  of  hate,  with  mutterings,  curses,  stones. 

Enter  Procula. 

Come,  stand  with  me.  Welcome  Lord  Herod  here. 

Welcome  must  make  amends  for  barrack  cheer. 

The  Nubians  hold  torches  at  the  door.  Herod  enters. 

Come  in,  good  welcome,  Herod. 

Procula.  Welcome,  sir. 

Herod.  To  Rome,  to  Pilate,  and  to  Beauty,  greeting ; 

Give  me  your  hands.  What  joy  is  in  this  meeting. 

Pilate,  again.  You,  you  have  hurt  your  hand? 

Pilate.  It  is  nothing,  sir. 

Herod.  Beauty  has  touched  this  land, 

A  wound  has  followed. 

Procula.  What  you  please  to  call 

Beauty,  my  lord,  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 

An  earthen  vessel  tilted  with  a  wall. 

Herod.  May  it  soon  mend.  Now  let  me  speak  my  mind. 
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Pilate,  since  you  have  ruled  here,  there  have  been 
Moments  of  .  .  .  discord,  shall  we  say?  between 
Your  government  and  mine.  I  am  afraid 
That  I,  the  native  here,  have  seldom  made 
Efforts  for  friendship  with  you. 

Pilate.  Come. 

Herod.  I  should 

Have  done  more  than  I  have,  done  all  I  could. 

Healed  the  raw  wound  between  the  land  and  Eome, 
Helped  you  to  make  this  hellish  town  a  home. 

Not  left  it,  as  I  fear  it  has  been,  hell 
To  you  and  yours  cooped  in  a  citadel 
Above  rebellion  brewing.  For  the  past 
1  offer  deep  regret,  grief  that  will  last. 

And  shame ;  your  generous  mind  leaves  me  ashamed. 

Pilate.  Eeally,  my  lord. 

Proccla.  These  things  must  not  be  named. 

Pilate.  It  is  generous  of  you  to  speak  like  this. 

But,  Herod,  hark. 

Procula.  If  things  have  been  amiss. 

The  fault  was  ours. 

Herod.  No,  the  fault  was  mine. 

Your  generous  act  this  morning  was  a  sign 
Of  scrupulous  justice  done  to  me  by  you 
For  all  these  years,  unnoticed  hitherto. 

Unrecognised,  unthanked.  I  thank  you  now. 

Give  me  your  hand  .  .  .  so  .  .  .  thus. 

Pilate.  Herod,  I  bow 

To  what  you  say.  To  think  that  I  have  done 
Something  (I  know  not  what)  that  has  begun 
A  kindlier  bond  between  us,  touches  home. 

I  have  long  grieved  lest  I  have  injured  Eome 
By  failing  towards  yourself,  where  other  men 
Might  have  been  wiser.  .  .  .  That  is  over,  then? 

Our  differences  henceforth  may  be  discussed 
In  friendly  talk  together ; 

Herod.  So  I  trust. 

Pilate.  Give  me  your  hand ;  I  have  long  hoped  for  this. 
I  need  your  help,  and  you,  perhaps,  need  mine. 

The  tribes  are  restless  on  the  border-line. 

The  whole  land  seethes  :  the  news  from  Eome  is  bad. 

But  this  atones. 

Procula.  0,  fully. 

Herod.  I  am  glad. 

Pilate.  Let  us  go  in. 
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Herod.  You  lead. 

Procula.  a  moment,  one.  .  .  . 

You  named  a  generous  act  that  he  had  done.  .  .  .? 

Herod.  This  morning,  yes ;  you  sent  that  man  to  me 
Because  his  crime  was  laid  in  Galilee. 

A  little  thing,  but  still  it  touched  me  close ; 

It  made  me  think  how  our  disputes  arose 

When  thieves  out  of  your  province  brought  to  me 

Were  punished  with  a  fine,  perhaps  set  free. 

Not  sent  to  you  to  judge,  as  you  sent  him. 

In  future  you  will  find  me  more  a  friend. 

Or  so  I  hope. 

Pilate.  Thanks.  May  the  gods  so  send 
That  this  may  lead  to  happier  days  for  us. 

Voices  of  the  Crowd  {who  are  now  flocking  in,  among  them 
The  Madman).  Herod  the  good,  Herod  the  glorious. 

Long  life  to  Herod. 

Pilate.  Come,  the  crowd  begin.  .  .  . 

Voices.  Herod  for  ever. 

Pilate.  Let  us  go  within.  .  .  . 

Herod.  Yes.  By  the  by,  what  happened  to  the  man? 

I  sent  him  back  to  you ;  a  rumour  ran 
That  he  was  crucified. 

Pilate.  He  was. 

Herod.  The  priests 

Page  upon  points  of  doctrine  at  the  feasts. 

Voices.  God  bless  you,  Herod ;  Give  you  length  of  days. 
Herod. 

Herod  (to  the  Crowd).  Go  home.  To  God  alone  give  praise. 
This  is  Deliverance  Night ;  go  home,  for  soon 
Over  the  dusty  hill  will  come  the  moon, 

And  you  must  feast,  with  prayer  to  the  Adored. 

(To  Pilate)  He  well  deserved  his  death. 

Voices.  God  bless  you.  Lord. 

Pilate.  I’ll  lead  the  way.  .  .  . 

Voices.  Herod. 

Herod  {to  Procula).  Lady,  your  hand. 

Procula.  There  is  a  just  man’s  blood  upon  the  sand. 

Mind  how  you  tread. 

They  go  in.  The  bronze  doors  are  closed.  The  crowd 
remains  for  an  instant  watching  the  doors. 

A  Voice.  Herod  the  Fox  makes  friends  with  Pilate.  WLy? 
A  Voice.  He  needs  a  Eoman  loan. 

A  Voice  Look  at  the  sky, 

The  Paschal  moon  has  risen. 
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A  Voice.  God  is  great. 

Why  did  I  linger  here?  I  shall  be  late.  (Going.) 

A  Voice.  Good  night  and  blessing. 

A  Voice  (going).  Pilate’s  colour  changed 

When  we  cheered  Herod. 

A  Voice.  They  have  been  estranged 

A  long  while  now ;  but  now  they  will  be  friends.  (Going.) 

A  Voice.  What  joy  it  is  when  Preparation  ends. 

Now  to  our  Feast.  Do  you  go  down  the  stair? 

A  Voice.  Yes,  past  the  pools;  will  you  come  with  me  there? 

A  Voice.  I  love  to  walk  by  moonlight ;  let  us  go.  (They  go.) 
A  Voice  (singing).  Friends,  out  of  Egypt,  long  ago. 

Our  wandering  fathers  came. 

Treading  the  paths  that  God  did  show 
By  pointing  cloud  and  flame. 

By  land  and  sea  His  darkness  and  His  light 

Led  us  into  His  peace.  .  .  .  (The  voice  dies  away.) 

A  Voice  (off).  Good-night. 

A  Voice.  Good-night. 

Only  The  Madman  remains.  He  takes  lilies  from  a  box 
and  begins  to  tie  them  in  bunches. 

Madman.  Only  a  penny,  a  penny, 

Lilies  brighter  than  any, 

Lilies  whiter  than  snow,  (He  feels  that  he  is  alone.) 
Beautiful  lilies  grow 
Wherever  the  truth  so  sweet 
Has  trodden  with  bloody  feet. 

Has  stood  with  a  bloody  brow. 

Friend,  it  is  over  now. 

The  passion,  the  sweat,  the  pains. 

Only  the  truth  remains.  (He  lays  lilies  down.) 

*  ^  ^  ^ 

I  cannot  see  what  others  see ; 

Wisdom  alone  is  kind  to  me. 

Wisdom  that  comes  from  Agony. 

****** 

Wisdom  that  lives  in  the  pure  skies, 

The  untouched  star,  the  spirit’s  eyes ; 

O  Beauty,  touch  me,  make  me  wise. 
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“Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish.” — Prov.  29,  18. 

“Mahanism  or  Moltkeism? — that  is  the  question!” — Berliner  Tageblatt. 

“We  have  always  been  behind-hand  in  tbis  war.” — The  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  House  of  Commons,  November  11th,  1915. 

“Through  long  delays  the  enemy  has  seized  a  new  initiative  in  the  Near 
East,  and  the  Oriental  inclination  of  his  war  policy  raises  new  perils  of 
peculiar  significance  to  us.  Hazardous  struggles,  vast  expenses,  hard  priva¬ 
tions  lie  before  u®.  Courage!  All’s  well  with  the  Fleet.” — Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  in  a  message  to  the  Navy  League  on  Trafalgar  Day. 

As  a  nation  our  position  somewhat  resembles  that  of  an 
athletic  enthusiast  who,  knowing  little  of  his  anatomy  or  Sw^edish 
drill,  practises  exhausting  exercises,  straining  the  wrong  muscles 
and  endangering  his  health  and  well-being.  The  situation  of 
tbis  country  is,  consequently,  not  without  its  dangers,  but  the 
eventual  outcome  is  in  no  possible  doubt.  We  are  the  greatest  of 
all  the  Powers  of  the  world ;  if  w’e  have  not  the  greatest  Govern¬ 
ment,  at  least  there  is  no  alternative.  The  Empire  is  securely 
anchored  in  the  sea ;  from  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  sea 
we  are  drawing  our  strength.  There  is  no  ground  for  pessimism. 
Pessimism  is  a  crime  when  we  confront  determined,  well- 
informed,  and  highly-organised  enemies.  Pessimism  atrophies 
the  mind,  saps  the  energy,  dispirits  the  nation,  and  encourages 
the  foes.  We  must  preserve  the  will  to  win.  If  the  people  of 
this  country  (with  their  rulers)  could  obtain  a  vision  of  what  has 
been  done  and  the  greater  things  which  can  still  be  done  by  the 
aid  of  sea  power,  there  would  be  no  feeling  of  depression,  but  we 
should  be  full  of  confidence,  and  that  confidence  would  be  shared 
by  Allies  and  neutrals  to  our  advantage. 

That  is  the  conviction  that  seizes  one  on  visiting  the  Grand 
Fleet,  hidden  amidst  the  mists  and  storms  of  the  North  Sea.  It 
has  been  described  as  “our  sure  shield” ;  it  might  the  better  be 
styled  “our  incomparable  thunderbolt,”  provided  we  always  pre¬ 
serve  behind  it  an  Expeditionary  Force  of  150,000  to  200,000  men, 
fully  equipped  and  prepared  for  instant  embarkation,  to  be 
launched  at  any  point  where  the  enemy  develops  weakness, 
another  force  being  made  ready  when  one  is  despatched.  The 
Grand  Fleet  and  the  Grand  Army  are  parts  of  one  whole;  they 
constitute  one  engine  of  defence  and  offence. 

The  Grand  Fleet  is  not  the  instrument  of  a  weak  Power 
on  the  defensive — timid,  distracted,  and  confused ;  it  is  the 
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weapon  of  offence  of  a  people  who  rule  nearly  one-quarter  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  successful  initiative  on 
the  outbreak  of  war,  hold  all  the  world’s  seas  at  their  command. 
You  must  pass  in  rapid  survey  the  battleships,  battle-cruisers, 
scout  cruisers  and  destroyers  under  the  orders  of  Admiral  Sir 
John  Jellicoe  to  understand  the  source  of  England’s  greatness ; 
you  must  watch  the  operations  of  some  of  the  2,300  patrol 
vessels,  mine-sweepers,  and  other  auxiliaries  which  are  the 
antennae  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  if  the  Navy’s  ceaseless  activity  is 
to  be  appreciated ;  you  must  have  some  knowledge  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  2,000  transports  and  supply  ships  if  you  would  plumb 
the  naval  resources  of  this  country ;  you  must  comprehend  what 
it  means  to  carry  by  sea,  in  face  of  the  foe,  2,500,000  officers  and 
men,  besides  320,000  sick  and  wounded  and  nurses,  2,500,000 
tons  of  stores  and  ammunition,  and  800,000  horses,  mules,  and 
camels  if  you  would  realise  the  extraneous  work  which  has  been 
done  under  the  protection  of  the  Fleet.  We  are  not  pigmies, 
but  giants,  and  the  Grand  Fleet  and  its  extensions  constitute  a 
giant’s  weapon. 

It  would  take  a  surgical  operation  to  convince  an  average 
Englishman  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  a  country  which  is  not  only 
supreme  in  industry,  commerce,  and  finance,  but  supreme  in  the 
elements  of  warlike  action,  if  wisely  directed.  A  visit  to  the 
Grand  Fleet  might  dispel  to  a  limited  degree  the  darkness  of  his 
mental  outlook,  but  within  twenty-four  hours  such  a  man,  who 
owes  everything  to  the  sea,  would  probably  be  shaking  his  head 
dolefully  and  declaring  to  his  friends  :  “Yes,  we  have  splendid 
ships,  but  too  few  soldiers ;  our  ships,  as  the  late  Lord  Salisbury 
once  said,  cannot  climb  Mount  Ararat,  nor  can  they  drive  the 
Germans  back  to  the  Ehine,  or  defeat  them  in  the  Balkans.” 
That  is  just  where  the  error  creeps  in.  There  is  hardly  anything 
which  our  men-of-war  with  the  support  of  a  comparatively  small 
Expeditionary  Force — in  accordance  with  our  peace  routine — 
cannot  do,  and  the  tragedy  is  that  neither  the  nation,  nor  perhaps 
even  the  Government,  realises  the  character  of  the  offensive 
weapon  which  lies  to  our  hand  in  the  British  Navy. 

What  is  the  consequence?  We  accept  the  Fleet  as  a  matter 
of  course  and  look  upon  it  much  as  a  Crusader  in  the  old  days 
regarded  his  chain  armour.  To  the  average  man  our  naval  power 
is  merely  a  means  of  defence — and  not  of  offence,  except  in  a 
strictly  limited  sense.  He  regards  the  Navy’s  mission  as  a 
weapon  of  offence  as  practically  closed.  It  sank  Germany’s 
cruisers,  drove  German  commerce  off  the  sea,  captured,  or 
frightened  into  port,  all  German  merchant  ships,  and  is  now 
besieging  the  Central  Powers  as  countries  have  never  before  been 
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besieged.  The  Navy,  it  is  argued,  has  merely  to  continue  this 
passive  policy  and  it  is  doing  all  that  is  required  of  it.  This 
attitude  of  mind  is  reflected  in  the  street,  in  Parliament,  and  in 
the  Cabinet.  The  reader  of  the  daily  newspaper  is  impressed 
day  by  day  with  the  fortunes,  or  misfortunes,  of  our  troops  in 
the  various  theatres  of  war ;  Parliament  busies  itself  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  diplomatic,  financial,  and  army  policy ;  the  Cabinet  of 
a  maritime  country  includes  among  its  members  only  one  expert, 
and  he  is  not  an  admiral  of  a  fleet,  but  a  field-marshal.^  What 
a  change  in  a  hundred  years  !  During  the  period  of  our  greatest 
naval  glory,  the  Navy  had  its  representative  in  the  Cabinet 
as  the  supreme  exponent  of  the  policy  of  a  nation  drawing  its 
powers  from  the  sea.  From  February  19th,  1801,  to  May  15th, 
1804,  the  great  St.  Vincent  was  First  Lord,  not  First  Sea  Lord, 
of  the  Admiralty.  Then  came  an  interregnum  of  a  year  with 
a  civilian  as  First  Lord ;  Lord  Melville’s  period  of  ofi&ce  cul¬ 
minated  in  his  impeachment  and  disappearance  from  public  life ; 
that  is  a  time  upon  which  Englishmen  can  look  back  with  little 
pleasure.  Pitt,  no  mean  judge  of  men,  replaced  Lord  Melville 
on  May  2nd,  1805,  by  Admiral  Lord  Barham  (eighty  years  old), 
a  man  of  virile  character,  great  industry,  and  wide  experience ; 
in  the  following  October,  largely  owing  to  this  officer’s  wise 
direction  of  naval  affairs  and  Lord  St.  Vincent’s  forceful 
administration  in  the  earlier  period.  Nelson  won  for  us  at 
Trafalgar  a  hundred  years  of  peace  afloat.  The  order  then  was 
age  and  experience  and  quick  decision  in  the  council  chamber ; 
dash,  courage,  and  youth  at  sea;  Nelson  was  only  forty-seven 
when  he  died.  From  the  misconception  which  exists  to-day  in 
all  ranks  of  the  nation  of  the  basis  of  our  strength  has  flowed  the 
disappointment  which  has  tended  to  create  a  feeling  of  depression. 
We  are  forgetting  the  Navy  and  its  mission. 

A  visitor  to  the  Grand  Fleet  is  struck  by  its  youthfulness,  its 
mobility,  its  size,  and  the  extent  of  the  influence  which  it  is 
exerting.  Probably  there  was  never  a  naval  force  manned  and 
officered  by  men  so  comparatively  young.  The  vast  assembly  of 
skilfully  co-ordinated  vessels  of  various  types  is  under  the  supreme 
orders  of  an  officer  who  is  only  fifty-six  years  of  age,  and  he 
sets  the  age  standard  of  the  whole  force.  When  the  Fleet  was 
last  engaged  in  warlike  operations  of  any  importance  it  was 
commanded  by  old  men,  legacies  from  a  great  past.  At  that 
period  the  block  in  promotion  was  almost  at  its  worst. 

“  In  the  earlier  part  of  that  year  (1841)  all  the  captains  at  the  head  of  the 

(1)  Lord  Kitchener,  it  should  be  added,  in  raising  and  equipping  the  new 
armies,  has  done  what  probably  no  other  man  in  any  time  or  any  country  could 
have  done.  He  well  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  nation. 
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list  were  men  who  had  held  post-rank  ever  since  the  year  after  Trafalgar. 
The  senior  one  of  them,  judged  by  the  date  of  his  commission  as  captain, 
w'as  about  sixty-eight  years  of  age;  several  were  over  seventy;  and  one,  at 
least,  was  as  much  as  seventy-eight.  Yet  it  was  from  among  these  old 
gentlemen  that  the  list  of  Admirals  had  to  be  recruited;  for  then,  as  now, 
promotion  to  flag  rank  went  by  simple  seniority;  and,  to  make  matters 
worse,  there  was  at  that  time  no  regular  scheme  of  retirement  for  ofiBcers 
of  above  the  rank  of  Commander. 

“  The  consequence  was  that  almost  all  the  Admirals,  besides  a  large 
number  of  Captains,  were  too  old  to  be  in  a  condition  to  render  effective 
service  in  their  profession;  and  the  political  caricaturist  was  justified,  a 
little  later,  in  representing  the  typical  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  period 
as  a  gouty  veteran,  obliged  to  promenade  his  quarter-deck  in  a  bath-chair. 
Both  Sir  John  Chambers  White  and  Vice-Admiral  Edward  Harvey  were 
seventy-four  when  they  took  up  command  at  the  Nore;  Admiral  Bowles 
was  seventy -nine  when  he  became  Port-Admiral  at  Portsmouth;  Sir  David 
Milne  was  of  the  same  age  when  he  assumed  the  like  office  at  Devonport; 
and  even  on  foreign  stations  Sir  Robert  Stopford  flew  his  flag  at  seventy- 
three,  Sir  Peter  Halkett  at  seventy-two,  Rear-Admiral  Charles  John  Austen 
at  seventy-three,  and  Lord  Dundonald  at  seventy-five. 

“And,  in  spite  of  such  facilities  as  existed  in  1841  for  the  retirement  of 
officers  of  less  rank  than  that  of  Post-Captain,  the  active  lists  were  all  choked 
throughout  with  old  officers,  survivors  of  the  French  wars.  Of  this  category 
there  w'ere  about  200  Commanders  and  1,450  Lieutenants  who  had  received 
no  promotion  whatsoever  for  a  period  of  twenty-six  years  or  more.  One 
officer  had  been  a  Commander  for  forty-seven  years;  another  had  been  a 
Lieutenant  for  sixty  years;  yet  another  had  been  a  Master  for  sixty -one 
years;  and  there  w'as  a  Purser  wdth  sixty-four  years’  service  in  that  rank 
to  his  credit.  All  these  officers,  how'ever,  were  set  down  in  the  Navy  List 
as  being  fit  for  service.”  ' 

The  Crimean  War  found  the  Fleet  under  the  orders  of  officers 
well  advanced  in  years.  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  sixty- 
eight,  and  Vice-Admiral  Dundas  a  year  older ;  w^hile  Sir  Edmund 
Lyons,  though  only  a  Eear- Admiral,  was  sixty-four,  and  Eear- 
Admirals  David  Price  and  Henry  D.  Chads  were  sixty-four  and 
sixty-six  respectively.  We  may  be  thankful  that  when  the  war 
cloud  burst  in  August,  1914,  reforms  had  been  introduced  which 
gave  the  Navy  officers  supple  alike  in  body  and  mind. 

By  a  fortunate  circumstance  in  the  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  outbreak  of  the  present  hostilities,  it  was  realised 
that  war  at  sea  could  be  conducted  successfully  only  by  men  in 
their  prime,  physically  and  mentally.  At  the  instigation  of  Lord 
Fisher,  new  regulations  were  passed  for  retirement  for  age  or 
non-employment ;  they  had  the  effect  of  gradually  reducing  the 
seniority  of  all  officers  in  active  employment.  While  in  this 
respect  we  may  have  no  advantage  over  the  Germans,  who  have 
always  pinned  their  faith  to  young  officers  for  actual  sea  service 
and  older  officers  for  the  direction  of  -naval  policy  ashore,  it  is 
(1)  “Social  England,”  vi.,  14. 
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undoubted  that  we  never  began  a  naval  war  with  youth  so  con¬ 
spicuously  at  the  prow.  Indeed,  if  war  there  had  to  be,  the 
Germans  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  propitious  moment  so  far 
as  the  British  Navy  was  concerned.  Since  hostilities  opened, 
we  have  gained  the  full  advantage  from  a  corps  of  officers  trained 
in  the  old  sea  school  and  yet  readily  responding  to  the  demands 
of  this  mechanical  age ;  we  have  also  benefited  by  our  system 
of  long  service  training  for  lower  deck  ratings.  The  German  Navy 
provided  a  marked  contrast.  When  war  broke  out,  apart  from 
volunteers,  who  were  not  very  numerous,  the  German  ships  were 
manned  by  conscripts  who  had  spent  either  nine  months,  one  year 
and  nine  months,  or  two  years  and  nine  months  in  the  Fleet. 

The  Grand  Fleet,  in  all  its  strength,  is  manned  by  men  with 
the  sea  instinct,  who  make  the  sea  their  profession  instead  of 
their  naval  service  being  a  mere  three  years’  interlude.  “The 
service  and  training  of  every  man  in  the  British  Fleet  average 
at  least  twice  and  probably  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
personnel  of  any  other  Navy  in  the  world.”  ^  In  naval  affairs, 
as  in  others,  training  and  experience  tell.  Throughout  the  months 
during  which  the  Germans  have  been  prevented  from  cruising, 
the  various  divisions  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  in  spite  of  submarines 
and  mines,  have  been  constantly  at  sea  in  all  weathers.  The 
British  Navy  is  more  of  a  sea  force  than  it  w'as  when  the  war 
began ;  the  German  Navy  must  be  less  of  a  sea  force  than  it  was. 
This  has  been  the  inevitable  result  of  the  silent  victory  which 
was  achieved  by  the  Grand  Fleet  on  August  3rd  of  last  year. 
While  it  enabled  us  to  use  our  military  power  with  dramatic 
effect  against  the  enemy,  it  also  contributed  to  raise  the  standard 
of  our  naval  efficiency  and  depress  the  standard  of  Germany’s 
naval  efficiency.  That  victory  gave  us  all  the  sea  room  which 
the  oceans  of  the  world  offer ;  it  imprisoned  Germany  within  an 
area  of  water  not  much  larger  than  a  lake. 

Our  ships  are  even  younger  than  the  officers  and  men.  That 
is  a  complete  reversal  of  the  conditions  which  existed  during  the 
Trafalgar  period.  The  ships  which  fought  at  Trafalgar  were,  in 
the  main,  old  ships.  There  is  not  a  vessel  in  the  Grand  Fleet 
half  the  age  of  Nelson’s  flagship  when  she  went  into  action. 
Not  a  ship  of  any  account  belongs  to  the  period  anterior  to  the 
dawn  of  the  present  century.  The  ships  that  count  most  have 
been  built  during  the  past  ten  years.  That  statement  applies 
to  the  battle  line,  and  still  more  to  the  light  cruisers  and 
destroyers.  There  is  a  general  impression  that  because  ship¬ 
building  was  active  from  1909  onwards  the  nation  has  invested 
in  the  Grand  Fleet  a  colossal  sum  of  money.  That  is  a  complete 

(1)  First  Lcrd  of  the  Admiralty,  House  of  Commons,  March  26th,  1913. 
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misapprehension.  Down  to  March  Slst,  1914,  the  total  sum 
spent  in  the  building  of  the  combatant  ships  of  the  whole 
Koyal  Navy,  including  incidental  charges,  amounted  to  only 
j£174,000,000,  and,  of  course,  all  these  vessels  are  not  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  Grand  Fleet,  and  some  of  the  older  ones  have  been 
lost.  Indeed,  if  we  would  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  vessels  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoe, 
we  may  safely  assume  that  the  entire  amount  invested  in  the 
Grand  Fleet  does  not  exceed  £150,000,000.  That  sum  appears 
paltry  now  in  contrast  with  an  expenditure  of  £1,500,000,000 
on  the  prosecution  of  the  war  for  twelve  months.  Yet  the  Grand 
Fleet  controls  the  fortunes  not  merely  of  this  country,  but  of  the 
Allies. 

The  day  is  past  when  we  are  permitted  to  know  exactly  what 
is  the  strength  of  the  Grand  Fleet.  We  must  be  content  with 
such  information  as  it  is  certain  that  the  enemy  possesses ;  that 
is,  information  contained  in  official  publications,  such  as  Hansard, 
equally  available  to  ourselves  and  to  the  Germans.  The 
Admiralty,  in  order  to  satisfy  public  opinion  in  the  months  pre¬ 
ceding  the  war,  embarked  on  forecasts  of  the  number  of  Dread¬ 
noughts  which  would  be  possessed  by  this  country  and  Germany 
at  certain  dates  then  in  the  future ;  on  the  opening  of  the  war 
it  was  also  announced  that  three  battleships  then  completing  in 
this  country  to  foreign  orders  had  been  acquired,  increasing  the 
British  total  by  three.  Consequently,  combining  the  Admiralty 
forecast  with  this  subsequent  revelation  of  added  strength,  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  progress  of  shipbuilding  on  both  sides  of  the  North  Sea 
has  been  at  least  not  less  rapid  than  was  anticipated,  and  making 
allowance  also  for  the  enemy’s  loss  of  the  battle  cruiser  Goeben, 
we  obtain  the  following  figures  as  to  the  standing  of  the  two 
navies  in  the  most  modern  and  powerful  types  of  ships  of 
the  line  : — 


1915 — Fourth  quarter 

Britain. 

...  44 

Germany 

22 

1916 — First  quarter 

...  47 

22 

1916 — Second  quarter 

...  47 

25 

1916 — Third  quarter 

...  47 

25 

1916 — Fourth  quarter 

...  49 

25 

1917 — First  quarter 

...  61 

25 

These  figures  must  not  be  accepted  as  an  absolute  guide  to  the 
relative  strength  of  the  two  navies  confronting  each  other  in 
the  North  Sea,  because  the  naval  war  is  being  conducted  behind 
a  veil,^  but  they  are  of  interest  as  conveying  a  general  impression 

(1)  It  is  believed,  for  instance,  that  the  battle  cruiser  (Dreadnought)  Von 
der  Tann  has  been  lost  by  the  enemy. 
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of  the  mimense  superiority  of  the  British  over  the  German 
battle  line  in  ships  of  the  most  modern  types. 

When  the  question  is  asked  :  “Will  there  ever  be  a  battle  in 
the  North  Sea  on  a  grand  scale?”  the  disproportion  in  strength 
may  be  borne  in  mind.  It  may  also  be  remembered  that  in  length 
of  service,  training,  and,  consequently,  familiarity  with  sea  con¬ 
ditions,  the  British  naval  personnel  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
enemy.  Moreover,  since  the  war  began,  the  British  Fleet  in 
successive  actions  has  asserted  a  moral  ascendancy  over  the 
Germans.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  desire  of  the  Grand 
Fleet  to  come  to  grips  with  Admiral  von  Pohl’s  force  will  never 
be  realised,  but  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  probability  of  an 
encounter  is  not  great.  On  the  other  hand,  a  complete  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  administration  and  direction  of  Germany’s 
naval  forces.  Admhal  von  Tirpitz  has  disappeared — at  least  for 
the  time — from  the  Marineamt ;  Admiral  Bachman  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  Chief  of  the  War  Staff  by  Admiral  von  Holtzendorff, 
with  Rear-Admiral  von  Koch  in  place  of  Rear-Admiral  Bencke 
as  his  chief  assistant ;  Admiral  von  Pohl  has  taken  the  place  of 
Admiral  Ingenohl  in  supreme  command  of  the  High  Sea  Fleet. 
We  have  yet  to  learn  what  these  new  brooms  will  do,  confronted 
with  forces  greatly  superior  in  every  respect  to  those  under  their 
control.  It  is  quite  possible  that  these  officers  will  endeavour 
to  justify  their  appointments. 

A  visitor  to  the  Grand  Fleet  is  also  impressed  by  the  mobility 
of  the  naval  force.  One  sees  the  Inflexible  and  Invincible,  first 
heard  of  after  the  opening  of  the  war  off  the  Falkland  Islands 
and  then  appearing  in  the  Mgean  Sea ;  there  also  are  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  the  Agamemnon  and  other  battleships,  which  only 
the  other  day  were  co-operating  in  the  task — hopeless  as  it  turned 
out  without  military  support — of  forcing  the  Dardanelles ;  there 
also  is  the  Australia  (with  her  sister-ship,  the  New  Zealand)  which 
in  the  early  days  of  hostilities  was  in  the  Far  Pacific.  One 
obtains,  on  viewing  the  Grand  Fleet,  a  new  conception  of  its 
world  mission.  There  has  never  before  been  an  influence  so 
wide  and  so  all-embracing.  On  any  map  the  secret  places  of 
the  Grand  Fleet  are  mere  dots,  just  pin-heads ;  from  them  radi¬ 
ates  a  constrictive  and  offensive  powder  against  the  enemy  which 
encircles  the  globe  like  “wireless  waves.” 

The  Empire’s  naval  strength  has  been  concentrated  in  the 
Grand  Fleet.  The  glory  of  the  race  is  the  recognition  by  our 
kith  and  kin  overseas  of  the  strategic  principle  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  Imperial  safety  and  which  has  given  the  Grand 
Fleet  its  Imperial  character.  As  has  been  recalled  elsewhere,^ 
(1)  Daily  Telegraph,  November  1st,  1915. 
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children  used  to  be  told  that  if  they  dug  a  hole  anywhere  in  the 
British  Isles  and  went  on  digging  and  digging  they  would  eventu¬ 
ally  come  out  somewhere  near  Australia  or  New  Zealand.  Yet 
these  people,  who  live  at  the  Antipodes,  underneath  our  feet,  so 
to  speak,  and  separated  from  us  by  several  thousand  miles  of 
trackless  ocean — with  problems  and  dangers  of  their  own— have 
sent  their  ships  to  share  with  British  ships  the  bleak  fortunes 
of  the  North  Sea  in  winter.  When  they  are  asked  where  their 
main  defence  on  the  sea  is  to  be  seen,  the  inhabitants  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  must  point  to  the  ground  and  remark  :  “Our 
ships  are  underneath  there  somewhere  ;  we  have  sent  them  away.” 
It  is  a  miracle.  Men  who  could  do  such  an  act  are  no  ordinary 
men ;  they  are  statesmen,  fit  statesmen,  of  the  greatest  Empire 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  battle  cruisers,  paid  for  by  their 
money  and  manned  in  part  by  men  of  their  blood,  are  in  the 
North  Sea  in  obedience  to  a  great  principle.  These  kinsmen  had 
the  prescience  to  accept  it.  The  vessels  are  not  there  to  guard 
the  British  Isles  or  shipping  in  home  waters ;  they  are  there — 
in  the  North  Sea — to  guard  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  all  the 
interests  of  the  British  people  “down  under”  and  elsewhere. 
That  is  maritime  strategy  in  excelsis.  “The  advantage  of  time 
and  place  in  all  martial  actions,”  Drake  once  declared  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  “is  half  a  victory.”  At  the  right  time  these  ships 
are  in  the  right  place. 

In  our  pride  in  our  armies — and  we  may  well  be  proud  of 
them ! — we  are  apt  to  overlook  our  squadrons.  We  have  per¬ 
mitted  ourselves  to  be  regarded  as  a  Power  on  the  same  plane 
as  our  Allies — France,  Eussia,  and  Italy.  Our  policy  has 
been  subordinated  to  their  policy,  and  thus  we  have  suffered, 
and  are  still  suffering.  We  have  elevated  the  soldier  to  a  pinnacle 
and  forgotten,  in  some  measure  at  least,  the  sailor  and  his  long, 
vigorous,  secretly  moving  arm ;  we  have  become  the  slaves  of 
land  strategy  instead  of  the  masterful  exponents  of  maritime 
strategy,  which  controls  the  whole  situation  for  the  Allies. 
Because  of  the  Fleet  we  stand  to-day  head  and  shoulders  above 
all  the  other  nations  engaged  in  war ;  we  should  lead  in 
strategy  and  not  follow.  German  hatred  against  us  has  reached 
such  heights  of  frenzy  because  the  arch-enemy  realises  that 
the  British  Fleet  holds  the  key  of  triumph  for  the  Allies. 

Have  we  the  courage  to  use  it?  We  have  had  it  in  our  power 
from  the  very  opening  of  the  war  to  dictate  policy  and  not  to 
accept  it  at  the  hands  of  others.  The  strategy  which  should  be 
adopted  by  a  maritime  Power  was  illustrated  when  the  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Force  was  dramatically  thrown  across  the  Channel  in 
all  secrecy ;  it  was  instrumental  in  saving  France.  It  was  again 
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illustrated  when  men  were  landed  at  Antwerp,  but  the  move¬ 
ment  was  made  on  a  petty  scale  and  it  was  made  too  late.  It 
was  again  illustrated — and  successfully  illustrated — when  the 
enemy  was  taken  by  surprise  by  a  small  force  from  India  which 
was  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  was  again 
illustrated  when  a  few  guns  and  men  were  sent  into  Serbia,  but 
this  movement  again  was  made  on  an  insignificant  scale,  whereas 
if  at  that  time  or  even  later — when  we  had  the  troops  at  our 
disposal — 100,000  or  200,000  men  had  been  thrust  into  the  heart 
of  the  Balkans  to  support  Serbia,  the  whole  course  of  the  war 
might  have  been  changed.^  It  was  further  illustrated  when  the 
Dardanelles  scheme  was  initiated,  but  the  operation,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  was  confined  to  the  Navy  alone,  and  undertaken  without 
adequate  military  support.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  strategic 
principle  was  sound.  It  was  based  upon  our  command  of  the 
sea  which  embraces  the  element  of  strategic  surprise,  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  victorious  sea  power. 

Only  when  one  stands  on  board  some  long,  lean  destroyer  as 
she  passes  down  the  lines  of  a  section  of  the  Grand  Pleet  does 
one  realise  the  overwhelming  and  marvellous  power  which  resides 
in  our  ships  of  war.  Naval  conditions  have  changed,  and  changed 
dramatically  and  to  our  advantage,  since  we  were  last  engaged 
in  hostilities  on  a  grand  scale.  Armies  to-day  move  little  swifter 
and  with  less  secrecy  than  they  moved  a  century  ago.  Navies 
not  only  move  with  startling  rapidity,  but  they  can  traverse  the 
seas  without  the  enemy  being  aware  of  the  fact.  Take  the  events 
which  preceded  the  battle  off  the  Falkland  Islands,  when  Admiral 
von  Spee’s  squadron  was  practically  annihilated.  On  November 
Ist,  1914,  the  German  Admiral,  having  concentrated  under  his 
command  every  available  ship,  met  the  squadron  of  Admiral  Sir 
Christopher  Cradock  off  Coronel.  The  British  force  was  hope¬ 
lessly  inferior  in  gun  power  and  manoeuvring  ability ;  the  German 
Admiral  had  under  his  orders  the  best  shooting  ships  of  the 
enemy’s  fleet.  Admiral  Cradock  made  a  most  gallant  defence 
and  went  down  with  his  flagship,  the  armoured  cruiser  Good 
Hope.  The  Monmouth  w’as  also  sunk.  That  disaster  occurred 
on  November  1st.  Two  days  before  Lord  Fisher,  the  father  of 
the  battle  cruiser  design  and  the  creator  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  had 
taken  up  the  position  of  First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  On 
November  11th  the  battle  cruisers  Invincible  and  Inflexible 

(1)  It  is  now  revealed  that  in  April  last  the  treachery  of  King  Ferdinand 
was  foreseen.  Serbia  wished  to  take  the  offensive  before  the  Bulgarian  Army 
was  mobilised.  We  were  committed  in  the  summer  to  holding  a  lengthened 
line  in  France,  and  military  assistance  was  then  denied,  which  in  November 
—too  late  to  place  the  enemy  at  a  disadvantage — we  hurriedly  furnished. 

3  I  2 
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slipped  away  from  England.  No  one  knew,  but  the  First  Sea 
Lord  had  had  a  vision.  Those  two  great  ships  were  at  sea  pur¬ 
suing  the  plans  laid  down  by  the  Admiralty  for  nearly  a  month 
and  the  enemy  remained  unaware  of  their  movements.  They 
reached  Port  Stanley  in  the  Falkland  Islands  on  December  7th. 
On  the  following  morning,  Admiral  von  Spee,  without  knowledge 
of  the  concentration  which  the  Admiralty  had  effected,  approached. 
Before  sunset  the  whole  of  his  squadron,  except  the  Dresden — 
she  met  her  fate  later  on — had  been  sunk,  the  British  force 
suffering  comparatively  slight  losses.  History  records  no  more 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  element  of  strategic  surprise 
which  resides  in  victorious  sea  power.  If  the  Falkland  Islands 
had  been  a  strategic  base  in  the  possession  of  the  Germans,  the 
British  men-of-war  could  as  easily  as  not  have  convoyed  half-a- 
dozen  transports  for  its  subjugation.  The  armada  could  have 
passed,  quietly  and  swiftly,  from  England  to  the  South 
Atlantic  without  a  whisper  of  the  movement  reaching  either  the 
German  naval  staff  in  Berlin  or  the  German  authorities  in  the 
Falkland  Islands.  But  the  incident  as  it  stands  is  a  consummate 
example  of  the  swiftness  and  secrecy  with  which  sea  power,  alone 
or  reinforced  by  land  power,  according  to  circumstances,  can 
strike  an  enemy  which  has  lost  command  of  the  sea. 

The  remarkable  thing  is  that  this  victorious  action  produced 
apparently  little  or  no  impression  upon  those  responsible  for 
British  strategic  policy.  It  failed  to  convey  to  their  minds  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  increased  strategic  power  which  has 
come  to  us  as  a  direct  result  of  the  change  from  sails  to  steam. 
And  yet  hardly  a  day  passes  but  some  incident  occurs  which 
should  act  as  a  reminder  of  the  effects  which  flow  from  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  marine  steam  engine,  and  particularly  the 
smooth-running  turbine.  Within  the  past  few  weeks  a  dramatic 
incident  has  been  reported  reminiscent  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  great  sailors  of  the  past  had  to  contend.  The 
American  four-masted  ship  Frederick  Duggan  w'as  towed  into 
Queenstown  Harbour  battered  and  torn  after  fighting  fierce 
Atlantic  storms  for  eighty-four  days  on  end  in  a  vain  endeavour 
to  reach  Philadelphia  with  her  cargo  of  china  clay,  which  she 
had  taken  on  board  at  Fowey.  Almost  from  the  outset  of  the 
voyage  she  met  with  furious  gales.  After  many  days  of  struggle 
the  vessel  got  as  far  west  as  Long.  38,  when  she  experienced 
another  storm  of  greater  severity  than  any  previously  encountered. 
The  sails  were  blown  into  ribbons,  and  enormous  seas  swept  the 
decks,  filling  the  cabins  and  forecastle,  and  doing  damage  about 
the  decks.  Owing  to  the  pitching  and  rolling  the  ship  was 
strained  and  the  decks  began  to  leak ;  the  crew  had  to  work  day 
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and  night  at  the  pumps.  Seamen  were  injured.  Worn  out  by 
unceasing  labour  and  exposure,  and  no  headway  being  possible 
against  the  fury  of  the  storm,  Captain  Hansen  was  obliged  to 
abandon  his  voyage,  although  nearly  2,000  miles  west,  and  run 
before  the  gale  with  almost  bare  poles.  When  off  the  Irish  coast 
he  signalled  for  a  tug  to  enable  the  vessel  to  reach  Queenstown. 

Such  experiences  were  of  frequent  occurrence  during  the  Eevolu- 
tionary  and  Napoleonic  wars.  In  the  sail  era  naval  power  was 
uncertain  in  its  operations.  Men-of-war  were  buffeted  about 
upon  the  seas ;  it  was  always  uncertain  when  a  ship  would  reach 
any  particular  port  in  accordance  with  the  strategic  scheme  in 
which  her  movements  formed  a  link.  Yet  it  w^as  during  these 
days  that  the  foundations  were  laid  of  the  Indian  Empire  by  sea 
power ;  it  was  in  this  era,  by  means  of  sea  power,  that  the  British 
flag  was  planted  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  North  American 
continent,  and  in  the  Antipodes.  We  gained  an  Empire  by 
utilising  to  the  full  the  element  of  strategic  surprise  which  sea 
power  gives  to  its  possessor. 

It  is  too  frequently  forgotten  that  the  English  people  began 
to  found  an  oversea  empire  only  when  they  had  failed  in  all 
their  efforts  to  establish  a  continental  empire.  At  short  range 
sea  power  is  a  feeble  weapon;  at  long  range,  owing  to  the  in¬ 
creased  element  of  surprise  it  confers,  it  is  invincible.  Down  to 
the  day  when  the  loss  of  Calais  occurred — it  is  said  to  have 
hastened  the  death  of  Queen  Mary — every  effort  was  con¬ 
centrated  upon  plans  for  establishing  British  rule  in  France ; 
it  rested  on  short  range  sea  power.  We  had  command  of  the 
Channel,  as  we  have  it  to-day,  but  the  French  always  had  early 
knowledge  of  our  military  movements.  Once  they  realised  the 
peril  which  threatened  them,  they  were  able  to  counter  our 
military  measures.  Our  efforts  were  lacking  in  the  element  of 
surprise  and,  at  last,  the  British  forces  were  driven  further  back 
until  even  Calais  was  lost.^  In  this  hour  of  humiliation,  a  British 
Empire  based  on  sea  power  had  its  birth.  It  was  realised  that 
the  British  people  possessed  the  instinct  of  sailors,  giving  them 
long  reach  for  conquest,  and  that  in  the  Fleet  lay  their  military 
power  and  all  other  power.  Drake,  Hawkins,  Frobisher,  and 
their  companions  exhibited  the  virtues  of  sea  power.  They 
advanced  the  British  frontier.  Spain — oversea  Spain — was  taken 
by  surprise  time  and  again.  The  English  seamen  made  their 
appearance  in  the  most  unlikely  places  at  the  most  unlikely  times. 
Their  nimbleness  confused  the  Spanish  dons.  Far  and  wide, 
they  swept  the  seas  in  their  small  ships,  and  created  a  school  of 
statesmen,  whose  faith  was  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Sir  Walter 

(1)  The  Germans  attempted  to  do  the  same  and  ignominiously  failed. 
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Raleigh  :  “  Whosoever  commands  the  sea  commands  the  trade ; 
whosoever  commands  the  trade  of  the  world  commands  the  riches 
of  the  world  and  consequently  the  world  itself.”  Faithful  ad¬ 
herence  to  that  principle  has  given  us  the  Empire  and  has  given 
us  also  the  Grand  Fleet  which  confronts  the  enemy  to-day. 

The  seamen  of  the  sail  era,  may  be,  were  no  great  students 
of  history,  but  they  did  realise  the  peculiar  value  of  the 
supreme  weapon  placed  in  their  hands.  They  never  forgot 
that  a  fleet  enabled  them  to  strike  the  enemy  where  and  when 
he  least  expected  a  blow.  Their  attitude  of  mind,  their  outlook, 
is  illustrated  by  a  story  of  St.  Vincent.  In  the  autumn  of  1798 
he  was  at  Gibraltar,  and  Minorca  was  to  be  seized.  He  placed 
the  naval  forces  for  the  contemplated  expedition  under  ’  the 
command  of  Commodore  Duckworth.  The  preparations  were 
carried  out  secretly.  Every  effort  was  made  to  deceive  the 
enemy.  The  troops  under  Sir  Charles  Stuart  having  arrived  at 
Gibraltar  and  the  squadron  being  provided  with  provisions  and 
stores,  the  agent  victualler  waited  upon  Lord  St.  Vincent,  who 
was  staying  at  headquarters  with  General  O’Hara,  and,  having 
reported  that  everything  in  his  department  was  finished,  was 
permitted  to  retire  to  rest  in  his  house  in  Eosia  Bay.  Almost 
immediately  afterwards  the  Towm  Major  informed  the  General 
that  a  Spanish  spy,  from  San  Roque,  had  been  discovered  in  the 
garrison,  trying  to  ascertain  the  destination  of  the  expedition, 
and  chiefly  to  find  out  for  what  length  of  voyage  it  had  been 
victualled.  He  asked  how  the  spy  should  be  dealt  with.  The 
Governor’s  first  impulse  was  to  have  him  seized  and  imprisoned, 
but  St.  Vincent  exclaimed  :  “Do  not,  my  dear  General,  for  the  ! 

world  disturb  him.  Let  him  go  to  w’hatever  part  of  the  garrison 
he  wushes.  It  will  be  hard  indeed  if  you  and  I  do  not  only  prove 
ourselves  a  match  for  a  Spanish  spy,  but  do  not  turn  his  visit  to 
our  good  account.” 

Forthwith  Lord  St.  Vincent  sent  post  haste  for  Mr.  Tucker, 
the  agent  victualler,  who  was  found  in  bed  after  his  hard  day’s 
work.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  the  presence  of  the  Admiral 
and  General.  To  his  amazement.  Lord  St.  Vincent  confided  to 
him  that  it  w^as  doubtful  if  the  twelve  months’  provision  prepared 
for  the  expedition,  which  was  sailing  on  the  following  day,  would 
be  sufficient,  and  that  he  had  decided,  therefore,  to  increase  it 
to  eighteen  months.  Mr.  Tucker  protested  that  there  were  not 
sufficient  stores  left.  Lord  St.  Vincent  pressed  him  as  to  what 
expedients  could  be  adopted. 

“There  is  a  vessel  in  the  Bay  laden  with  flour,”  the  agent 
replied.  “Some  sugar,  raisins,  and  rice  may  probably  be  pur¬ 
chased  on  the  Rock,  and,  with  the  remains  of  wine  and  biscuit 
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in  the  naval  stores  and  a  supply  of  peas  and  pork  from  the  Com¬ 
missariat,  this  might  suffice  to  carry  out  your  wishes.” 

“Very  good,  sir!  Let  it  be  done  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing.” 

In  accordance  with  these  plans  it  was  decided  to  carry  out  Lord 
St.  Vincent’s  policy — without  any  attempt  at  secrecy.  At  day¬ 
light  the  waterside  at  Gibraltar  was  the  scene  of  great  activity. 
Lord  St.  Vincent  watched  the  embarkation  of  the  additional 
stores,  with  one  eye  on  the  Spanish  spy,  who  was  furtively 
observing  all  the  hurry  and  bustle.  Gun  after  gun  was  fired  to 
enforce  the  signal  to  weigh,  the  Admiral  constantly  pressing  for 
dispatch,  and  exclaiming  that,  if  the  fleet  did  not  soon  sail,  they 
would  lose  the  Levanter  (easterly  wind)  then  blowing,  thus  further 
strengthening  the  impression  that  the  expedition  was  about  to 
sail  for  the  westward.  By  the  close  of  day  the  fleet  was  under 
sail,  and,  completely  deceived,  the  spy  departed  with  his  false 
information.  The  orders  were  to  keep  over  to  the  African  shore, 
and  no  rendezvous  was  to  be  given  out  until  off  Ceuta  and 
out  of  view  of  Gibraltar.  By  the  following  morning  the  wind 
had  shifted  to  the  west,  and  the  whole  fleet  was  out  of  sight. 
A  month  after  the  ships  sailed  St.  Vincent  received  the  news 
that  Minorca  had  been  taken  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man. 
The  Spanish  authorities,  misled  by  their  spy,  imagined  that  the 
fleet  had  left  for  some  distant  place  in  the  west,  after  being  filled 
up  with  a  large  store  of  provisions.  And  consequently,  although 
the  Spanish  had  plenty  of  troops  at  Barcelona,  they  sent  no 
reinforcements  to  Minorca,  being  lulled  into  security  by  St. 
Vincent’s  manoeuvre.^  Thus  did  a  great  sailor  of  the  past  utilise 
sea  power  to  achieve  a  strategic  surprise. 

A  hundred  years  have  passed,  the  days  of  wood  and  hemp  have 
gone.  We  have  ships  of  steel  driven  by  steam  engines.  There 
is  no  uncertainty  in  their  movements.  An  order  being  given  for 
certain  ships  to  be  at  a  certain  port  at  a  certain  time,  the  Higher 
Command  can  rest  assured  the  ships  will  be  there  almost  to  the 
minute.  They  are  no  longer  dependent  on  varying  winds.  They 
move  from  point  to  point  on  the  world’s  seas  with  the  same 
punctuality  as  an  express  train  on  one  of  our  main  lines.  They 
not  only  move  in  adherence  to  a  time-table,  but  they  move 
swiftly.  Increase  of  speed  has  contributed  to  the  element  of 
strategic  surprise.  There  was  no  period  during  the  Eevolutionary 
and  Napoleonic  wars  when  the  enemy  had  not  ships  at  sea  to 
pick  up  news  of  the  movements  of  our  men  of  war.  To-day  the 
enemy’s  flag  is  to  be  seen  nowhere.  Whatever  agents  he  may 

(1)  This  anecdote,  as  here  recorded,  is  related  by  Captain  W.  V.  Anson  in 
his  admirable  TAit  of  John  Jervis,  Lord  St.  Vincent.  (London  :  John  Murray.) 
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have  in  the  North  Sea,  he  has  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  we 
are  employing  transports  or  other  shipping  in  the  outer  seas. 
We  possess,  in  fact,  a  weapon  in  the  Fleet  which  is  not  only 
more  powerful  and  of  longer  range,  but  infinitely  more  subtle, 
than  any  nation  has  before  had  at  its  command,  and  yet  we 
accept  it  as  though  it  were  merely  a  defensive  shield. 

Reviewing  the  events  of  the  past  sixteen  months,  the  nation 
has  been  devoutly  thankful  that  w^hen  the  war  cloud  burst  it 
possessed  an  instrument  of  such  unchallengeable  strength  as  the 
Grand  Fleet.  It  was  a  ready-made  engine.  A  democracy  always 
engages  in  w'ar  at  a  disadvantage ;  the  blessings  of  popular  institu¬ 
tions  become  curses.  A  democratic  system  of  government, 
with  free  debate  in  Parliament,  free  discussion  in  the  Press,  and 
free  expressions  of  views  in  public  meetings,  is  a  serious  handi¬ 
cap  to  any  nation  which  confronts  a  people  organised  for  war  as 
the  Germans  were,  and  are  still,  organised.  The  first  act  of  the 
German  Government  was  to  give  its  war  staffs  carte  hlanche  and 
to  muzzle  the  nation ;  to-day  no  one  outside  Germany  knows 
what  the  staffs  are  planning  or  w^hat  the  Germans  think  or  how 
they  are  really  faring.  The  administration  first  suppressed  public 
opinion  and  then  poisoned  the  mind  of  the  nation  by  distorting 
incidents  and  facts  in  order  to  inflame  the  population.  The 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  became 
either  absorbed  on  the  outbreak  of  war  in  the  military  machine 
or  practically  dumb,  and  the  elaborately  devised  organisation 
designed  to  maintain  public  confidence  came  into  operation. 
Every  eventuality  was  foreseen,  though  most  of  the  military 
calculations  miscarried. 

In  this  country  the  conditions  were  very  different.  We  possessed 
no  war  staffs  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term  as  Germans  understand 
it.  Under  peace  conditions  democracy  keeps  the  expert — naval 
and  military — in  a  position  of  subordination.  A  democracy  is 
ruled  by  argument,  reason,  or  deception.  It  places  its  trust  in  a 
committee  of  politicians  representing  not  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
but  a  part  of  the  nation,  and  the  main  business  of  this  committee 
in  normal  times  is  so  to  manoeuvre  as  to  retain  the  confidence  of 
the  electors  and  prevent  them  from  transferring  their  suffrages 
from  the  “Ins  ”  to  the  “Outs.”  Generally  the  system  works  well, 
as  our  history  attests.  We  have  flourished  and  grown  fat  under 
party  government.  But  in  war  all  the  conditions  are  changed. 
The  ordinary  functions  of  government  are,  if  not  suspended,  at 
least  subordinated  to  the  needs  of  war.  The  peace  machinery  is 
nnsuited  to  the  new  conditions  on  sea  and  on  land,  because  war  is 
organised  violence,  and  the  methods  to  be  employed  are  those 
not  of  the  council  chamber,  debating  the  pros  and  cons  of  this 
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policy  or  of  that,  and  eventually  reaching  probably  a  compromise, 
but  are  more  suggestive  of  the  methods  of  the  prize  ring.  When 
war  comes,  a  democracy  is  suddenly  confronted  with  new  needs. 

It  requires  men  of  action.  The  cry  is  for  admirals  and  generals, 
who,  so  long  as  peace  reigned,  were  kept  under  restraint  and  repre¬ 
sented  not  infrequently  as  fire-eaters  and  the  enemies  of  the  people. 
But  though  democracy  raises  its  cry  for  men  to  fight  its  battles, 
it  is  unwilling  at  once  to  relinquish  any  of  that  freedom  to  which 
it  has  become  accustomed.  It  wants  discussion  in  Parliament, 
a  free  Press,  and  unrestricted  liberty  on  the  platform.  In  other 
words,  it  cries  aloud  for  “glasshouse  war” — the  counterpart  of 
“glasshouse  diplomacy.”  The  tendency  is  to  pelt  the  censors, 
making  the  most  of  any  slips  they  make,  forgetful  that  in  w'ar — 
and  particularly  war  as  conducted  by  a  sea  Power — secrecy  is  the 
saviour  of  lives  and  the  talisman  of  victory.  An  attack  on  a  Minister 
will  often  reveal  more  to  the  enemy  and  prove  of  greater  service  to 
the  foe  than  the  disclosure  of  some  concrete  fact.  Whether  or  not 
“  glasshouse  diplomacy  ”  be  possible,  it  is  certain  that  war — particu¬ 
larly  the  operations  of  a  sea  Power — which  is  not  conducted  in 
secrecy,  with  every  recourse  to  deception  so  as  to  mislead  the  enemy, 
is  war  conducted  under  every  possible  disadvantage.  The  outstand¬ 
ing  successes  w^hich  we  have  obtained  in  the  present  struggle  were 
planned  and  carried  out  in  secrecy — without  the  knowledge  of  the 
nation.  First,  the  Grand  Fleet  was  mobilised  and  had  already 
taken  up  its  stations  before  either  Parliament  or  people  knew 
exactly  what  was  happening.  Secondly,  the  Expeditionary  Force 
was  thrown  across  the  Channel  without  a  word  being  said  to  Par¬ 
liament  or  people.  Those  two  events  exercised,  and  are  still 
exercising,  a  dominating  influence  over  the  enemy’s  plans.  They 
were  the  fruits  of  the  denial  of  the  prerogatives  of  a  democracy ; 
they  represented  the  element  of  strategic  surprise. 

When  these  two  steps  had  been  taken,  the  nation  came 
face  to  face  with  the  problem — How  should  it,  a  demo¬ 
cracy,  contribute  to  the  victory  of  the  Allies?  The  question 
was  discussed  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  “What  service,” 
he  asked,  “can  Britain  render?”  His  reply  may  well  be 
recalled  :  “  She  can  keep  command  of  the  seas  for  the  Allies.  She 
could,  of  course,  maintain  a  great  army,  putting  the  whole  of  her 
population  into  it  exactly  as  the  Continental  Powers  have  done. 
The  third  service  which  she  can  render  is  the  main  burden  of 
financing  the  Allied  countries  in  their  necessary  purchases  for 
carrying  on  the  war,  and  also  help  the  Allies  with  the  manufacture 
of  munitions  and  the  equipment  of  war.”  “Britain,”  the  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declared,  “can  do  the  first,  she  can 
do  the  third,  but  she  can  only  do  the  second  within  limits  if  she 
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is  to  do  the  first  and  the  last.”  What  has  been  our  experience? 
We  have  about  a  million  men  in  France,  more  men  in  Gallipoli, 
more  men  in  the  Balkans,  and  others  in  Mesopotamia.  Has  the 
Grand  Fleet  its  striking  force  to  use  by  way  of  strategic 
surprise?  We  acknowledged  the  necessity  for  such  provision  in 
peace.  Can  we  deny  it  to-day  without  relinquishing  our  supreme 
power  ? 

Happily,  though  we  have  failed  to  realise  the  fullest  hopes 
entertained  a  year  ago,  for  reasons  which  must  be  obvious — unless 
this  argument  has  failed  in  its  purpose — we  have  not  merely 
maintained  but  strengthened  the  Navy,  and  thus  secured  a  firmer 
grip  on  the  enemies.  We  have  done  that,  but,  somewhat  for¬ 
getful  of  the  Fleet,  we  have  also  used  our  armies  for  short-range 
warfare  and  frontal  attack  after  the  manner  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  though  we  have  had  at  our  disposal  the  long  arm  of  sea 
power  and  facilities  for  prompt  and  decisive  intervention.  While 
Germany  has  paid  the  price  of  an  overvaulting  ambition,  we  have 
sustained  disappointments  owing  to  timidity,  delay  in  decision, 
and  want  of  vision — the  world  vision  in  which  only  a  sea  Power 
can  indulge  with  safety,  as  Germany  herself  realised  when  she 
determined  to  challenge  our  command  of  the  sea. 

It  is  now  urged  from  Berlin  that  the  contest  is  between 
“Mahanism  and  Moltkeism.”  The  assertion  is  true.  On  the  one 
hand  are  a  group  of  Powers  divorced  from  the  sea,  and  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  prove  that  they  can  succeed  in  spite  of  that  disadvantage. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Allies  control  the  sea  communications  of 
the  world ;  they,  and  not  the  enemies,  have  at  their  command  the 
supreme  jwwers  of  rapid  movement  and  strategic  surprise.  In 
the  contest  between  land  power  and  sea  power,  the  result  can 
be  in  no  doubt.  The  initiative  which  we  secured  and  have  since 
maintained  at  sea  can  be  pursued  on  land,  if  governed  and 
governors  realise  in  time  the  spirit  and  weapons  with  which  the 
war  can  be  brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 

For  years  past  many  persons  have  suffered  from  the  delusion 
that  we  are  as  other  peoples  and  should  act  as  they  act.  On  the 
contrary,  we  hold  in  the  world  a  unique  position,  possess  unique 
characteristics,  and  can  exercise  unique  powers.  When  war 
came  there  was  a  widespread  impression  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
soldiers  and  sailors ;  events  have  failed  to  educate  us  if  it  be 
not  realised  now  that  it  is  also  a  matter  of  finance  and  industry. 
In  war  we  require  a  great  composite  engine  of  man  and  brain 
power ;  it  will  not  necessarily  be  exactly  the  same,  in  all  its 
parts,  as  that  of  any  other  Power.  If  we  endeavour  slavishly 
to  copy  others,  we  may  sacrifice  sources  of  strength  which  none 
of  our  Allies  can  make  good.  The  Grand  Fleet  and  the  Grand 
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Army  are  two  sections  of  one  fighting  organisation  which  must 
be  co-ordinated  with  our  financial  and  industrial  machinery. 
We  must  develop  our  energy  as  we  can  employ  it  to  the  best 
advantage  for  the  furtherance  of  the  common  cause ;  and,  when 
our  organisation  is  complete,  the  Grand  Fleet  will  still  remain 
the  spearhead  of  the  British  people. 

We  need  in  our  midst  something  of  the  temper  of  the 
Elizabethan  sailors.  They  believed  in  themselves ;  they 
believed  in  the  power  of  the  sea ;  they  believed  in  their 
cause ;  they  believed  in  secrecy  and  surprise ;  they  believed 
that  they  were  supported  by  a  Power  greater  than  themselves. 
The  mariners  who  swept  the  Spaniards  from  the  seas  had 
the  truth  in  them.  Their  conception  of  war  rested  on  the 
conviction  that  by  the  aid  of  ships  they  could  invade  the 
enemy’s  territory,  however  distant,  throw  him  into  a  state  of 
confusion  by  taking  him  by  surprise,  and  then  overw’helm  him 
even  with  inferior  forces  by  striking  him  where  he  was  weakest. 
They  were  no  strategists  and  tacticians  trained  in  schools  or 
colleges,  but  men  who  drew  their  inspiration  from  the  seas.  They 
refused  to  know  defeat.  Their  conquests  over  nature  in  their 
small  craft  were  not  less  conspicuous  than  their  victories  over 
their  foes.  They  were  pertinacious;  they  never  let  go.  “There 
must  be  a  beginning  of  any  great  matter,  but  the  continuing 
unto  the  end  until  it  be  thoroughly  finished,”  Drake  wrote  to 
Walsingham,  “yields  the  true  glory.”  Or  we  may  turn  for  our 
encouragement  to  John  Hawkins  :  “We  have  to  choose  either 
a  dishonourable  and  uncertain  peace,  or  to  put  on  virtuous  and 
valiant  minds  to  make  a  way  through  with  such  a  settled  war 
as  may  bring  forth  and  command  a  quiet  peace.  .  .  .  There¬ 
fore,  in  my  mind,”  he  added,  “our  profit  and  best  assurance 
is  to  seek  our  peace  by  a  determined  and  resolute  war,  which 
no  doubt  would  be  both  less  charge,  more  assurance  of  safety, 
and  would  best  discern  our  friends  from  our  foes,  both 
abroad  and  at  home,  and  satisfy  the  people  throughout  the 
world.”  Do  those  w’ords  reflect  the  temper  of  the  British 
people  to-day?  If  they  do — and  can  it  be  doubted? — victory  is 
assured.  In  our  sea  power,  more  supreme  than  ever  before  in 
our  history,  resides  the  ability  to  strike  the  enemy  when  and 
where  he  least  expects  to  be  struck,  and  thus  to  crush  him. 
History  shows  that  there  is  no  war  so  costly  and  tedious  as  that 
pursued  at  short  range  and  with  frontal  attacks.  We  possess  a 
weapon  with  which  we  can,  if  we  will,  hit  our  enemies  unawares, 
and  bring  them  to  the  dust. 

Archibald  Hurd. 
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Misfortune  is  often  the  best  persuasive  to  reform.  It  is  so 
certainly  with  British  Governments.  They  are  hard  to  move 
by  a  priori  arguments.  They  require  the  pressure  of  heavy 
rebuffs  before  they  will  reluctantly  consent  to  change.  And, 
even  so,  if  the  vested  interest  of  party  politicians  are  seriously 
involved,  the  probability  is  that  they  will  only  make  the  change 
in  a  half-hearted  way. 

When  Mr.  Asquith  was  driven  to  the  conclusion  some  months 
ago  that  only  by  the  formation  of  a  Coalition  Government  could 
the  fall  of  his  own  Administration — with  consequences  disastrous 
to  the  nation  as  well  as  to  the  Liberal  Party — be  averted,  he 
formed  a  Cabinet  of  Twenty-two.  It  was  strongly  objected  at 
the  time  that  the  number  was  far  too  large  for  an  efficient  War 
Cabinet.  But,  as  Lord  Lansdowne  told  the  House  of  Lords 
the  other  day,  when  a  Coalition  is  being  formed  “it  is  not  very 
easy  to  keep  the  number  of  the  Ministry  within  narrow  limits, 
because  a  Coalition  is  always  looked  upon  with  suspicion  in  many 
quarters,  and  probably  one  of  the  most  natural  ways  of  disarming 
opposition  is  to  be  found  in  a  choice  of  personnel,  which  is  as 
far  as  possible  representative  of  the  different  interests  and  opinions 
concerned.”  That  might  be  a  sufficiently  good  reason  in  normal 
times,  but  it  is  not  very  creditable  to  the  politicians  that  they 
should  be  swayed  by  such  motives  when  domestic  politics  have 
ceased  and  the  whole  nation  unanimously  supports  the  war.  It 
means,  in  fact,  that  the  party  managers  preferred  to  inflict  upon 
the  State  the  handicap  of  a  huge  unwieldy  Cabinet  rather  than 
consent  to  a  further  sacrifice  of  what  they  deemed  their  rightful 
share  of  party  dignities.  We  have  seen  with  what  reluctance  the 
dispossessed  members  of  the  late  Administration  accepted  their 
dismissal,  and  the  House  of  Commons  has  watched  the  coldly 
critical  attitude  which,  with  hardly  an  exception,  they  have 
adopted  towards  the  present  Government.  Party  politicians  are 
eloquent  enough  in  preaching  sacrifice  to  others,  but  they  are 
the  last  people  in  the  world  to  submit  with  cheerfulness  when 
required,  in  the  public  interest,  to  make  a  personal  surrender 
of  office. 

No  one  would  think  of  directly  attributing  the  unhappy 
failure  of  British  diplomacy  in  the  Balkans  and  the  terrible 
disappointments  of  the  Dardanelles  Expedition  to  the  unwieldy 
size  of  the  British  Cabinet.  A  Cabinet  of  Ten  or  Twelve  might 
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have  committed  just  the  same  mistakes  as  the  Twenty-two  and 
been  the  victims  of  the  same  ill-luck.  But  it  is  beyond  reason¬ 
able  dispute  that  in  so  far  as  failure  has  been  due  in  any  degree 
to  lack  of  bold  decision,  the  size  of  the  Cabinet  has  aggravated 
the  evil.  Early  in  the  war,  long  before  the  Coalition  was  formed, 
the  Liberal  Government  recognised  that  there  must  be  a  special 
War  Council  within  the  Cabinet,  but  even  here,  on  the 
admission  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  mis¬ 
take  was  made  of  including  too  many  members,  and  their  most 
important  decisions  were  subject  to  the  slow  supervision  of  the 
whole  Cabinet.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  as  the  months 
passed  by  a  public  demand  arose  for  a  smaller  Cabinet,  and  that 
when  the  entry  of  Bulgaria  into  the  field  against  us  advertised 
the  extent  of  our  failure  in  the  Near  East,  and  public  opinion 
became  uneasy  and  distressed  at  the  lamentable  plight  of  Serbia, 
and  the  apparently  complete  paralysis  of  any  effective  British 
movement  towards  her  assistance,  the  Government  were  driven 
to  revise  their  own  Cabinet  machinery  and  the  whole  “higher 
direction  ”  of  the  war.  After  all  these  months  of  war,  the 
British  Government  set  about  the  creation  of  an  efficient  General 
Staff  and  a  more  highly  concentrated  War  Council  within  the 
Cabinet. 

During  Lord  Kitchener’s  temporary  absence  the  War  Council 
is  to  consist  of  five  members — the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Balfour, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  and  Mr.  McKenna.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  will  naturally  have  a  place  upon  the 
Council  when  he  returns,  but  whether  one  of  the  five  will  be 
required  to  make  room  for  him  is  not  clear.  If  so,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  dispossessed  Minister  will  not  think  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  resign.  Mr.  Churchill’s  exclusion  from  the  War 
Council — after  the  virtual  promise  of  a  seat  by  the  Prime  Minister 
—has  led  to  his  withdrawal  from  the  Cabinet.  That  is  certainly  to 
be  regretted,  for  he  is  specially  rich  in  the  very  qualities  in  which 
some  of  the  other  members  of  the  War  Council  are  deficient. 
He  has  vigour ;  he  has  courage ;  he  has  the  dramatic  and  strategic 
sense ;  and  in  many  respects  he  would  have  been  an  invaluable 
member  of  the  Council.  But  it  is  evident  from  the  remarkable 
speech  which  he  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  defence  of 
the  most  severely  criticised  acts  of  his  Administration  that  there 
was  no  place  for  him  on  a  Council  which  included  Lord  Kitchener. 
He  not  only  virtually  charged  Lord  Kitchener  wdth  responsibility 
for  the  failure  of  the  Dardanelles  Expedition — first,  for  refusing 
an  army  for  a  combined  expedition,  and,  secondly,  for  wasting 
a  precious  month  between  March  18th  and  April  25th — but  he 
showed  that  he  regarded  the  capture  of  Constantinople  as  the 
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real  key  of  the  war,  and  was  opposed  to  any  costly  attacks  on  the 
Western  front.  Holding  such  views,  and  quite  apart  from  his 
bitter  quarrel  with  Lord  Fisher,  it  was  manifest  that  Mr. 
Churchill’s  presence  on  the  War  Council  would  have  been  a 
fruitful  source  of  dissension  and,  therefore,  unless  he  was  to  have 
his  way  altogether  and  become  the  dominant  figure  of  the  five, 
the  Council  is  really  stronger  without  him.  His  failure  as  a 
War  Minister — for  it  is  a  failure,  despite  the  brilliant  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  to  end  as  it  has  ended — is  one  of  the 
most  lamentable  disappointments  of  the  war.  If  the  Cabinet 
had  to  choose  between  sacrificing  him  and  sacrificing  Lord 
Kitchener,  they  could  not  hesitate  long.  The  one  reaps  the 
reward  of  his  strong  silences ;  the  other  pays  the  penalty  for 
his  flamboyant  recklessness  of  speech.  It  is  best  that  Mr. 
Churchill  should  quit  Westminster  for  a  time  and  look  for  laurels 
on  another  field.  That,  given  a  chance,  he  will  win  them,  no 
one  seems  to  doubt.  He  has  got  the  rare  Eoman  talent  for 
success  both  in  the  Forum  and  the  camp. 

The  new  War  Council  will  have  plenary  powers,  reporting  their 
decisions  from  time  to  time  to  the  Cabinet,  but  not  requiring  its 
express  sanction,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  new  departure  of  policy. 
This  is  a  marked  improvement  on  the  system  it  will  supersede. 
It  will  make  for  prompter  decision.  It  will  also  help  to  fix 
responsibility  on  a  smaller  number  of  persons — a  most  important 
matter  in  a  country  which  is  notoriously  far  too  generous  and 
lenient  to  proved  incapacity  in  high  places.  Quicquid  multis 
peccatur  inultum  est.  But  yet  the  scheme  is  not  wholly 
satisfactory.  It  lacks  precision  and  definition.  It  still  leaves 
abundant  opportunity  for  dilatory  discussion  on  the  very 
matters — viz.,  new  departures  of  policy — where  promptitude  may 
be  most  vital.  It  still  leaves  the  functions  of  the  Council 
dangerously  vague,  and  however  willing  we  may  be  to  trust  to 
the  common-sense  of  the  Ministers  concerned,  we  know  that  in 
case  of  mishap  there  will  be  the  same  shuffling  of  responsibility, 
and  attempts  will  be  made  to  throw  the  blame  not  upon  individual 
Ministers,  but  upon  the  system. 

Public  opinion  would  have  been  better  satisfied  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  not  merely  appointed  a  small  War  Council,  but  had  also 
ruthlessly  cut  down  the  number  of  the  Twenty-two.  Why  not? 
Not  a  single  Minister  need  have  been  asked  to  give  up  either  his 
portfolio  or  his  salary.  But  Mr.  Asquith  did  not  even  take  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  resignation  of  Sir  Edward  Carson. 
Instead,  he  invited  Sir  F.  E.  Smith  to  fill  the  vacant  place,  and  the 
very  evil  of  which  Sir  Edward  Carson  complained  so  strongly,  viz., 
the  pernicious  habit  of  the  Cabinet  to  indulge  in  “discursive 
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debates  ”  will  be  intensified  by  the  inclusion  of  the  new  Attorney- 
General.  His  admission  is  unfortunate  in  many  respects.  It 
fortifies  the  most  unfortunate  precedent  of  investing  the  Attorney- 
Generalship  with  Cabinet  rank,  against  which  the  great  Prime 
Ministers  of  the  past  steadily  set  their  faces.  There  was,  indeed, 
a  certain  justification  in  the  case  of  Sir  Edward  Carson,  for  he 
was  included  in  the  National  Cabinet,  not  because  he  was 
Attorney-General,  hut  because  he  was  leader  of  the  Irish  Unionist 
Party.  Sir  F.  E.  Smith  had  no  such  title.  There  is  no  sugges¬ 
tion  in  his  case  that  his  presence  is  needed  in  the  Cabinet  to  make 
its  representative  character  complete.  He  stands  for  no  great 
interest.  He  is  the  mouthpiece  of  no  great  cause.  He  is  the 
special  advocate  of  no  great  principle.  He  is  just  a  very  success¬ 
ful  lawyer  and  a  very  daring  politician.  His  command  of  reckless 
sarcasm  recalls  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Attorney-General  Wedder- 
burn.  He  is  well  endowed  with  what  Creevey  described  as  “the 
profound  resources  of  old  Brougham,”  and  like  Disraeli — in  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  view — he  was  “born  without  reverence  and  with 
astounding  insolence.”  His  astonishing  versatility  has  never 
been  better  displayed  than  hy  his  success  in  winning — magis 
Mcrcurio  quam  Marte — a  Lieutenant-Colonelcy  in  the  Army, 
even  while  he  was  Solicitor-General.  Is  the  Cabinet  strengthened 
by  Sir  F.  E.  Smith’s  admission?  Or  is  it  merely  another  proof 
that  the  party  leaders  at  Westminster  are  still  hound  hy  the  com¬ 
pact  of  last  spring,  when  they  shared  the  offices  between  them? 
The  plain  truth  is  that  the  Cabinet  must  not  be  reduced  because 
the  susceptibilities  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  would  be  gravely 
hurt  and  because  difficulties  would  arise  in  dividing  the  dignities  of 
the  restricted  Cabinet  fairly  between  the  political  parties  on  the  one 
hand,  and  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  other. 
As  if  party  or  personal  interests  mattered  a  straw  compared  with 
the  winning  of  the  war !  But  they  matter  supremely  in  the 
minds  of  the  party  men  at  Westminster.  It  is  the  same  old  story 
over  again  of  party  jealousy  and  personal  intrigue,  which  has 
been  a  perpetual  source  of  weakness  to  England  both  in  peace 
and  war. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  Prime  Minister  to  say  that  there  is 
“no  numerical  specific  against  either  want  of  foresight  or  want 
of  good  luck.”  Of  course  there  is  not.  “That  is  a  very 
mechanical  way  of  looking  at  it,”  he  said.  It  would  be,  if  anyone 
were  foolish  enough  to  suppose  that  a  Cabinet  of  Five  or  a  Cabinet 
of  Ten  would  be  automatically  insured  against  blundering  and 
misfortune.  But  the  sole  contention  is  that  a  Cabinet  of  Ten 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  conduct  a  war  successfully  than  a 
Cabinet  of  Tw’enty-two.  That  is  the  proposition,  and  all  the 
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experience  of  the  past  points  one  way  in  favour  of  the  smaller 
as  a,gainst  the  larger  Cabinet,  and  endorses  the  aphorism  of  Lord 
Lansdowne  that  the  wisdom  of  a  Cabinet  is  likely  to  be  in  inverse 
proportion  to  its  numerical  size.  Why  were  Dictators  appointed 
in  times  of  national  peril  if  not  for  this  reason?  Why  did  the 
political  genius  of  Eome  hand  over  supreme  authority  in  emer¬ 
gency  to  two  Consuls,  instead  of,  say,  to  the  College  of  Tribunes? 
Why  is  the  Aulic  Council  a  synonym  for  fumbling  incapacity? 
The  power  of  making  quick  decisions  rests  wdth  small  Councils 
rather  than  with  large,  and  the  most  successful  Cabinets  have 
always  been  those  which  were  dominated  by  some  masterful 
statesman  who,  within  the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  was  Single 
Minister  in  all  but  name. 

Cromwell  ruled  through  a  Council  whose  members  were  not  to 
be  less  than  thirteen  and  not  more  than  twenty-one.  But  he 
brooked  no  opposition  even  from  “the  Saints.”  His  ideal,  in  fact, 
was  nearly  identical  with  the  modern  German  system ;  he  desired 
that  the  Parliament  should  have  no  control  over  the  Executive, 
and  he  took  care  that  it  had  none.  The  Cabinets  of  Queen 
Anne  were  small ;  yet,  even  so,  they  were  honeycombed  with 
intrigue.  George  I.’s  first  Cabinet  consisted  of  seven  members 
only.  Walpole,  who  w’as  in  power  for  nearly  twenty  years  and 
was  the  real  founder  of  the  modern  system  of  Cabinet  Govern¬ 
ment,  not  only  kept  the  size  of  his  Administration  within  manage¬ 
able  limits,  but  ruled  it  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Pulteney,  with  some 
exaggeration,  no  doubt,  but  also  with  much  truth,  complained 
that  Walpole  allowed  his  colleagues  no  more  influence  than  if 
they  had  been  clerks  and  was  always  seeking  to  displace  them. 
Throughout  the  eighteenth  century  the  average  membership  of 
the  British  Cabinet  was  about  eleven.  Once  it  was  thirteen — 
that  was  Pitt’s  most  famous  Ministry  from  1757  to  1760 — and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  raised  it  to  fifteen  in  1760.  But  eleven  was 
the  number  of  the  Rockingham  Cabinet  of  1765,  the  Chatham 
Cabinet  of  1766,  the  North  Cabinet  from  1770  to  1782,  and  the 
Coalition  Cabinet  of  1783.  When  the  younger  Pitt  formed  his 
first  Cabinet  in  1783,  it  consisted  only  of  seven ;  then  two  others 
were  included,  and  in  1794  it  w^as  increased  to  eleven  by  the 
inclusion,  after  several  years  of  war,  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  (Dundas)  and  a  Secretary  at  War  (Windham).  The 
limit  of  eleven  was  observed  by  Addington  (1801-4),  Pitt  (1804), 
Grenville  (1806),  Portland  (1807),  and  Canning  (1827).  Lord 
Liverpool’s  Cabinet  in  1812  consisted  of  thirteen ;  and  the  same 
defiance  of  superstition  was  shown  by  Earl  Grey  (1830),  Peel 
(1834  and  1841-6),  Derby  (1852),  Aberdeen  (1852-5),  and  Glad¬ 
stone  (1886).  Lord  Melbourne  in  1835  had  a  Cabinet  of  twelve. 
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and  twelve  was  the  number  of  Disraeli’s  Cabinet  in  1874.  He 
called  it  the  ideal  number,  and  he  probably  was  right,  though 
Mr.  Gladstone  always  spoke  of  the  Peel  Cabinet  of  1841-6  as 
the  most  “  perfectly  organised  Administration  ”  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  the  limit  of  twelve  has  long  since  been  abandoned. 
The  Cabinets  from  1855  to  1895  ranged  usually  from  fifteen  to 
seventeen,  and  then  Lord  Salisbury,  when  forming  his  third 
Administration,  admitted  no  fewer  than  nineteen  to  Cabinet  rank, 
and  Mr.  Balfour  raised  the  number  to  twenty. 

The  inevitable  result  has  followed.  With  the  growth  in  the 
size  of  the  Cabinet  a  new  development  has  taken  place.  An 
Inner  Cabinet  has  been  evolved  within  the  larger  one,  and  the 
real  direction  of  affairs  has  tended  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
smaller  body,  which  has  naturally  consisted  of  the  most  powerful 
Ministers  and  those  enjoying  the  special  confidence  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  Sir  Edward  Carson,  in  a  rather  bitter  passage,  has 
described  the  feelings  of  an  Outer  Cabinet  man,  who  felt  that 
he  had  been  kept  in  the  dark  by  his  colleagues  of  the  Inner 
Circle  : — 

“I  do  not  believe  in  a  Committee  of  the  Cabinet,  then  a  Cabinet,  and 
then  an  Inner  Cabinet,  and  that  is  what  we  have  had.  What  happens? 
The  Committee  decides  something.  The  Cabinet  knows  nothing  about  it. 
Sometimes  it  says  ditto,  and  sometimes  it  may  have  a  discursive  talk  over 
why  this  or  that  was  done.  Then, all  of  a  sudden, you  see  in  the  papers, even 
after  your  Committee  and  after  your  Cabinet,  that  the  offer  of  some  important 
territory  has  been  made  to  some  foreign  Power  for  a  particular  purpose. 
You  wonder  where  on  earth  the  offer  came  from,  and  you  find,  I  suppose, 
that  it  is  a  process  evolved  from  the  Inner  Cabinet.” 

The  plain  meaning  of  that  passage  is  that  most  members  of 
the  present  Cabinet  knew  nothing  of  the  offer  of  Cyprus  to  Greece 
until  they  saw  it  in  the  papers. 

This  talk  of  Inner  and  Outer  Cabinets  is,  indeed,  no  new  thing. 
During  the  Pelham  Administrations  (1744-54)  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  two 
Secretaries  of  State  (for  the  Northern  and  Southern  Departments) 
usually  formed  an  Inner  Cabinet,  Lord  Shelburne,  writing  to 
Bentham  in  1782,  graded  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  in  three 
classes — the  First  Cabinet,  corresponding  to  our  Outer  Cabinet ; 
the  Cabinet  with  the  Circulation  (i.e.,  those  members  who  had 
the  privilege  of  reading  the  Foreign  Dispatches) ,  and  the  Cabinet 
with  the  Circulation  and  the  Post  Office  (i.e.,  those  who  had  the 
additional  privilege  of  ordering  the  letters  of  any  private  indi¬ 
vidual  to  be  opened  and  submitted  to  them  while  passing  through 
the  post.  This  last  was  the  right  known  to  the  euphemists  of 
the  mid -Victorian  age  as  the  Right  of  Perlustration).  In  the 
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younger  Pitt’s  last  Cabinet  of  twelve  members  only  six — Pitt, 
Eldon,  Camden,  Mulgrave,  Melville,  and  Hawkesbury— were 
present  at  the  meeting  which  decided  on  the  war  with  Spain, 
and  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that,  with  such  a  critical  subject  for 
discussion,  there  would  have  been  six  abstentions,  if  all  had  been 
summoned  to  attend.  In  any  Council  or  Cabinet,  however  small, 
the  abler  and  more  powerful  or  more  ambitious  spirits  will  seize, 
or  will  try  to  seize,  control  and  to  that  extent  there  must  always 
be  an  Inner  Cabinet.  But  as  the  object  of  Cabinets  is  to  reach 
decisions,  and  as  quickness  of  decision  is  of  the  essence  of  suc¬ 
cessful  war,  it  becomes  a  public  danger  when  the  decisions  of  the 
Inner  Cabinet  have  to  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Outer 
Cabinet,  which  may,  if  it  choose,  reject  them.  If  they  are  not 
so  submitted,  and  it  is  very  certain  that  they  have  not  been  on 
many  critical  occasions  of  late  years  in  connection  with  foreign 
policy,  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  collective  responsibility  is 
destroyed. 

In  time  of  war  there  are  two  essentials  for  the  successful 
working  of  the  Cabinet  system.  One  is  a  tolerably  small  Cabinet ; 
the  other,  and  by  far  the  more  important,  is  that  the  Prime 
Minister,  or  the  ruling  Minister,  whoever  he  be,  shall  possess  the 
qualities  of  a  powerful  Dictator.  It  is  a  Chatham  who  is  wanted. 
When  Chatham  formed  his  great  Ministry  in  1757  he  brought  in 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his  band  by  tossing  them  the  most 
lucrative  places.  He  gave  them  all  the  patronage  and  kept  the 
power — the  two  Secretaryships  of  State  and  the  Admiralty. 
“Affairs  cannot  go  on  without  Mr.  Pitt,”  wrote  the  Duke  plain¬ 
tively  to  the  King,  “and  nobody  can  go  on  with  him,  except  he 
is  brought  into  humour.”  When  on  one  occasion  Mansfield,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  volunteered  his  opinion  unasked  in  Cabinet, 
Pitt  froze  him  wdth  the  words  :  “  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  has  no 
opinion  to  give  on  this  matter.”  When  someone  objected  that 
it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  a  certain  order,  Pitt  brandished  his 
crutch  and  replied  :  “  Sir !  I  walk  on  impossibilities.”  When 
Anson  said  that  he  could  not  provide  certain  ships  of  the  line, 
Pitt  threatened  to  impeach  him  if  they  w*ere  not  ready  on  the 
day.  And  ready,  of  course,  they  were.  What  was  the  result? 
Here  is  the  brief  testimony  of  his  German  biographer,  von 
Ruville  : — 

“  So  concentrated  and  fii-mly  founded  an  administration  has  seldom  been 
seen  in  England.  The  vigorous  and  uniform  guidance,  which  w’as  a  neces¬ 
sary  consequence  of  its  nature,  gave  England  a  vast  advantage  over  her 
opponents,  and  was  the  reason  of  her  later  success.” 

That  is  a  profoundly  true  judgment.  “For  God’s  sake  be  quick, 
explicit,  and  decisive  in  the  resolutions  you  take  !  ”  wrote  Mitchell 
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from  the  Court  of  Frederick  to  Lord  Holdernesse,  Pitt’s  colleague 
in  the  Ministry,  and  for  once  in  English  history  the  British 
Cabinet  possessed  those  essential  qualities.  “It  was  marvellous,” 
von  Euville  continues,  “how  Pitt  was  able  to  abolish  the  careless¬ 
ness,  the  want  of  initiative,  the  selfishness,  and  red  tape  which 
seemed  permanently  to  have  shackled  England’s  military  power 
and  had  hitherto  prevented  all  decisive  action.”  At  the  very 
last  Cabinet  Council  preceding  his  fall,  Pitt  told  his  colleagues 
bluntly  that  they  must  either  take  his  advice  or  he  would  leave 
them.  “Being  responsible,”  he  said,  “I  will  direct,  and  will  be 
responsible  for  nothing  that  I  do  not  direct.”  And  as  he  directed 
most  of  the  work  of  the  War  Office  and  Foreign  Office  and  assisted 
the  Admiralty  and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  his  role  was  really 
that  of  single  Minister.  Compare  this  with  the  rigime  of  the 
easy-going  Lord  North  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  and  note  the 
contemporary  judgment  of  a  shrewd  observer,  Wraxall,  that  the 
greatest  defect  of  Lord  North’s  Government,  “arising  from  his 
facility  and  want  of  energy,  was  that  he  did  not,  like  the  great 
Earl  of  Chatham,  sufficiently  coerce  the  other  members  of  his 
Cabinet.  .  .  .  They  were,  in  fact,  rather  his  co-equals  than  his 
subordinates,  as  they  ought  to  have  been.”  North,  indeed,  too 
often  yielded  his  better  judgment  to  that  of  his  colleagues — a 
criticism  which  many  men  of  his  time  passed  on  the  younger  Pitt. 
“It  is  most  exceedingly  to  be  lamented,”  wrote  Lord  Holland  in 
1796,  “that  Mr.  Pitt  gives  up  his  judgment,  which  is  great  beyond 
example,  to  that  of  men  who  act  from  whim,  caprice,  or  resent¬ 
ment,  without  due  regard  and  attention  to  the  public  weal.” 

And  is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  the  present  Prime 
Minister  is  prone  to  the  same  weakness?  Lord  Morley,  in  a  well- 
known  passage,  has  set  down  on  paper  the  qualifications  which  he 
desiderates  in  the  ideal  Prime  Minister  : — 

“  The  first  qualification  in  one  who  aspires  to  a  ruling  place  in  the  Councils 
of  the  nation  is  that  he  should  have  sound  and  penetrating  judgment;  the 
second  is  ample  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  business  in  hand,  and  the 
third  is  tenacity  of  will  and  strength  of  character.” 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  Mr.  Asquith’s  possession  of  the  first  and 
second  qualifications.  His  judgment  is  as  sound  and  penetrating 
as  that  of  any  man  alive ;  his  knowledge  of  whatever  business 
which  he  takes  in  hand  is  ample  and  accurate.  But  has  he 
tenacity  of  will  and  strength  of  character?  There  lies  the  haunt¬ 
ing  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  who  admire  his  great  qualities 
and  have  most  loyally  and  trustfully  followed  his  lead  during  the 
war.  The  record  of  his  Premiership  by  no  means  dispels  it.  Is 
it  a  mere  accident  that  the  phrase  which  has  come  to  be  most 
intimately  associated  with  Mr.  Asquith  in  the  public  mind  is 
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“Wait  and  See  !  ”?  He  has  “managed  ”  his  Cabinet  wonderfully 
well ;  but  has  he  ruled  it  and  dominated  it  ?  He  is  a  marvellous 
“Parliamentary  hand,”  but  what  the  time  requires  is  a  bold 
statesman.  Once  more  we  are  reminded  rather  of  the  younger 
than  of  the  elder  Pitt.  The  father  tyrannised  over  his  colleagues. 
When  he  was  wroth,  they  cowered  before  him  and  were  literally 
struck  dumb.  But  the  son  was  first  and  foremost  a  Parlia¬ 
mentarian,  and  in  Wraxall’s  estimate,  “eloquence,  transcendent 
eloquence,  formed  the  foundation  and  keystone  of  his  Parlia¬ 
mentary  greatness.  Every  other  quality  in  him  was  accessory.” 
Mr.  Asquith’s  eloquence  is  not  of  the  transcendent  sort ;  it  is  of 
the  sober  and  practical  style  which  this  age  prefers.  He  handled 
a  difficult  Parliamentary  situation  extremely  well  when  he  formed 
the  Coalition  Government,  but  as  Lord  Loreburn  has  acutely 
observed,  a  great  speech  is  not  the  same  thing  as  winning  a 
great  victory. 

Before  the  war  Mr.  Asquith  was  the  most  indulgent  of 
Chiefs.  He  drove  his  team  with  a  dangerously  loose  rein,  and 
they  pranced  about  and  showed  off  their  individual  paces  as  the 
whim  seized  them.  Mr.  Gladstone  once  said  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
that  in  his  Cabinets  nothing  was  ever  matured  or  even  projected 
without  the  cognizance  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  it  was  often 
remarked  that  in  referring  to  the  Government  he  regularly  used 
the  first  person  singular.  If  Mr.  Asquith  had  ruled  his  colleagues 
with  a  firmer  grip  in  time  of  peace  we  should  have  had  the  greater 
confidence  in  him  now.  John  Hay  wrote  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
during  the  crisis  of  the  Civil  War  in  1863  ;  “I  never  knew  with 
what  t3n*annous  authority  he  rules  the  Cabinet  till  now.  He  is 
managing  this  war,  the  draft,  foreign  relations,  and  planning  a 
reconstruction  of  the  Union  all  at  once.”  Conditions  are  vastly 
different  to-day  from  what  they  were  only  half  a  century  ago. 
No  one  expects  Mr.  Asquith  to  direct  the  w'ork  of  the  great  De¬ 
partments  as,  for  instance,  Chatham  directed  it.  The  operations 
of  war  were  comparatively  simple  then,  and  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  Chatham  himself  had  been  trained  as  a  soldier.  But 
what  is  expected  of  Mr.  Asquith  by  the  country  is  that  he 
shall  exercise  what  Windham  once  described  in  a  curious  letter 
to  Pitt,  who  had  offered  him  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  as  “a  leading  and  even  an  over -ruling  ascendancy  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs.”  We  want  a  man  who  believes  in  him¬ 
self,  and  sees  his  way  clear  to  victory.  “I  am  afraid,”  said  Lord 
St.  Aldwyn  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  other  day,  “that  there  is 
some  want  of  determination  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and,  finally,  on  the  part  of  the  Prime  Minister.”  If  the 
Govwviment  dare  not  tackle  the  awful  w'aste  of  public  money 
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and  start  the  work  of  retrenchment  by  beginning  at  the  top,  how 
will  they  dare  the  necessary  measures  to  win  this  war?  We  need 
a  Prime  Minister  who  will  say  what  Chatham  said  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  :  “My  lord,  I  believe  that  I  can  save  this  nation, 
and  that  no  other  man  can.”  Let  Mr.  Asquith  take  firm  hold  over 
the  War  Council !  If  the  Government  have  trusted  too  implicitly 
to  the  organising  power  of  one  man,  and  Lord  Kitchener  has  not 
been  able  single-handed  to  perform  a  work  which  would  have 
tasked  half-a-dozen  Carnots,  let  the  necessary  reorganisation  and 
decentralisation  be  swiftly  accomplished !  But  let  there  be  a 
master  in  the  War  Council  and  the  Cabinet,  and  let  it  be  the 
Prime  Minister !  Let  him  trust  his  own  judgment,  and  act  as 
one  who  knows  the  country  firm  and  resolute  behind  him ! 
England  looks  to  him.  If  he  fails  her,  she  will  look  to  another  : — 

“Undaunted  still,  though  wearied  and  perplext; 

Once  Chatham  saved  thee,  but  who  saves  thee  next?  ” 

Auditor  Tantum. 


POLISH  MEMORIES. 


“Russian  Retreat  in  Poland — Desperate  Fighting  on  the  Eastern 
Front.”  Out  in  the  streets  London  pursues  its  normal  self- 
complacent  way.  Entering  a  restaurant,  one  of  a  group,  as  they 
seat  themselves,  ventures  a  remark  that  Poland  is  now  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Hearing  the  observation,  a  swift 
flash  of  passionate,  burning  fury  gleams  for  an  instant  in  the 
tragic,  dark  eyes  of  a  girl  at  the  next  table.  Then  the  lids  fall 
and  the  young  face  becomes  still,  colourless  as  marble.  A  year 
ago  she  had  a  home  where  the  corn-fields  are  rich,  and  the  forests 
are  dense  enough  to  afford  a  last  shelter  to  wild  bison.  Her 
father  was  a  Polish  nobleman,  a  prominent  and  wealthy  member 
of  the  Szlachta,^  a  class  not  to  be  confused  with  the  aristocracy. 
The  past  tense,  wdien  referring  to  both  home  and  parentage,  is 
used  for  the  excellent  reason  that  to-day  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  exist,  both  having  been  swept  away  in  the  awful  flood 
of  war  which  has  desolated  Poland. 

It  was  a  fair  land  where  this  girl  once  lived — a  land  which  was 
rapidly  growing  pleasanter  and  fairer  under  the  influence  of 
industry  and  a  more  brotherly  understanding  between  Poles  and 
Russians.  And  though  death  now  stalks  victoriously  beside  its 
quiet  rivers  and  through  its  forest  glades,  it  is  still  a  pleasant 
memory.  Recall — as  this  poor  girl  refugee  does — a  picture  of  it 
as  it  was  when  the  war  came. 

The  weather  has  been  perfect  and  the  harvest  is  ripe.  Broken 

(1)  There  are  two  and  distinct  classes  of  Polish  nohility — the  aristocracy 
and  the  gentry.  The  aristocrats  possess  titles  in  addition  to  their  letters  of 
nobility — t.e.,  coat  of  arms,  rights,  &c.  The  gentry — the  Szlachta  (nobility) 
— have  been  recruited  from  the  upper  middle  class.  For  example,  after  the 
defence  of  Vienna  John  Sobieski  ennobled  all  his  cavalry.  Even  in  the 
nineteenth  century  whole  regiments  were  ennobled.  There  are  over  130.000  noble 
families  to-day  in  Poland.  Many  rich  merchants  or  industrial  masters  save 
money  in  order  to  retire  from  business,  in  middle  age,  and  gratify  their  national 
longing  to  become  landed  proprietors  by  purchasing  an  estate,  where  they  settle 
down,  employ  labour,  help  to  educate  the  peasants,  and  quietly  make  use  of 
their  time  and  fortunes  to  hasten  the  day  which  all  Polish  patriots  hope  for — 
the  day  of  Poland’s  freedom.  The  Szlachta  are  the  backbone  of  the  Polish 
people.  They  are  rich,  but  money  to  them  is  only  a  means  to  an  end — a  lever 
with  which  to  strike  a  blow  for  their  national  liberty.  But  the  aristocrats 
proper  of  Poland  are  possessed  of  no  inborn  inclination  to  the  civic  virtues. 
Their  ideal  is  that  of  the  aristocracy  of  pre-revolutionary  France;  they  have 
an  aversion  from  all  that  is  practical ;  are,  as  a  rule,  steeped  to  the  neck  in  debt, 
and  are,  generally  speaking,  degenerates.  But  the  Szlachta  is  growing  in  power 
and  with  them  lies  the  ambition,  strength,  wealth,  education,  and  future 
of  Poland. 
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only  by  the  dark  belt  of  the  forest,  a  slow-moving  little  river, 
and  four  wide,  straight  white  roads  bordered  by  poplars,  the 
great  plains  roll  far,  far  away  like  a  heaving  ocean  into  the  blue 
distance.  If  it  were  not  for  the  sombre  forest  the  scene  would 
perhaps  be  too  brilliant.  Vast  fields  of  maize — and  so  tall  does 
it  grow  hereabouts  that  a  man  standing  six  foot  high  finds  its 
yellow,  tasselled  heads  on  a  level  with  his  own — wave  gently  in 
the  summer  breeze,  while  every  now  and  then  across  their  golden 
beauty  fleecy  clouds  cast  soft,  blue,  scurrying  shadows.  On  the 
undulating  green  toloka^  herds  of  cattle  graze,  and  the  tinkling 
of  a  hundred  sheep  and  cow  bells,  with  an  occasional  cry  of  a 
herd  boy,  rises  through  the  air.  The  fields,  ditches,  roadsides, 
the  river  banks — fringed  so  thickly  with  hedges  of  silver-grey 
willows — are  aglow  with  wild  flowers,  wild  flowers  so  bright,  so 
lovely,  as  can  only  blossom  in  Poland,  the  land  of  passion  and  of 
vivid  life.  Purple  and  golden  irises,  pansies — blue  and  creamy 
white  as  the  crest  of  a  w^ave — a  wilderness  of  marguerites,  pink- 
tipped  meadow  rue,  campanulas,  lilies,  dog  roses,  fiercely  scarlet 
poppies,  cornflowers,  wine-tinted  tares,  chicory,  dazzle  and 
delight.  Their  perfume  under  the  almost  visible  heat  soothes 
the  senses  into  a  somnolence  that  is  neither  sleep  nor  waking. 
All  is  peace,  utter  perfect  peace.  Away  over  yonder,  down  the 
more  open  pathways  of  the  great  forest,  the  trees  throw  an 
emerald,  sun-flecked  shade  on  the  deep  moss  carpet,  on  regal 
ferns,  bee-orchids,  clumps  of  Solomon  seals,  and  wild  strawberry 
beds.  Even  now,  in  the  splendour  of  a  Polish  summer,  the 
branches  moan  overhead,  and  the  loneliness  is  so  oppressive  as 
to  awaken  awe.  Further  in,  along  the  green  aisles,  the  growth 
is  too  dense  for  the  sunlight  to  filter  through,  the  moss  gives 
place  to  fallen  pine  needles,  wild  life  rules  supreme,  and  down 
there  it  is  wisest  not  to  venture  unarmed — there  are  graves  in 

the  cemetery  of  K - occupied  by  victims  of  Tsigane  robbers. 

Never  a  sound  of  human  existence  penetrates  the  stillness,  only 
the  gentle  rustling  of  the  leaves  and  the  timid  movings  of  shy, 
untamed  creatures — green  and  sunspotted  lizards,  sorrel-hued 
frogs,  sleepy,  innocent  snakes,  while  only  birds  disturb  the  brood¬ 
ing  silence.  Is  this,  can  this  be  the  country  of  which  the  Polish 
patriot  has  said,  “Wring  a  clod  of  earth  in  your  hands  anywhere 
in  all  our  lands,  and  blood  drips  out”?  It  seems  impossible! 

A  mile  and  a  half  to  the  rear  lies  the  village.  The  houses, 
standing  in  two  rows  facing  the  dusty  road,  are  built  of  wood, 
and  most  of  them  are  thatched  with  straw.  But  two  or  three 
boast  log  roofs,  a  sign  of  their  owners’  affluence.  Moreover, 
there  is  only  one  crudely  be-daubed  dwelling — a  fact  the  villagers 
(1)  Pasture  land  of  short,  crisp,  green  grass. 
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never  fail  to  point  out,  because  it  signifies  that  there  is  but  one 
Jewish  family  in  the  place.  Most  of  the  cottages  have  a  quaint, 
gaily  coloured  pattern  painted  round  their  entrances,  and  about 
one  in  every  three  displays  earthenivare  pots  of  geraniums  on 
the  window-sills,  a  roughly  outlined — in  red  or  blue  chalk — hand 
on  the  door,  and  clumps  of  rue  in  the  tiny  fenced-in  garden- 
all  indicating  that  a  daughter  of  the  house  is  ready  for  marriage. 
There  is  here  none  of  the  squalor  and  misery  so  frequently 
noticeable  in  other  Polish  districts.  Near  by,  flocks  of  fat  geese, 
important  and  loquacious,  brow'se  serenely  in  the  company  of 
black,  curly-haired,  portly  pigs,  and  hob-nob  with  the  children 
who  cluster  round  the  village  pond  weaving,  as  beauty-loving 
Slavs  are  wont  to  do,  wreaths  of  wild  flowers  in  their  towsled 
hair. 

It  is  a  Saturday  afternoon,  and  everyone  is  finishing  his  or 
her  week’s  work.  A  group  of  women,  with  petticoats  hitched 
high  above  their  shapely  brown  legs,  are  washing  clothes  in  a 
second  pool,  close  by  the  gallows-like  well.  Crimson,  pink, 
yellow,  and  white — the  warm  colours  of  their  garments  flash 
joyously  in  the  sunshine.  Some  men,  clad  in  yellowish  frieze 
breeches  and  short,  white  linen  tunics  girthed  about  the  waist 
with  a  foot-wide  red  leather  belt,  are  rattling  homeward  in  their 
bryczka,^  drawn  by  a  troop  of  wiry,  honey-tinted  ponies  whose 
coats  shine  like  spun  silk.  Joyous  smiles,  a  fleeting  glimpse  of 
sun-bronzed,  merry  faces  framed  in  round,  dark  hats  gay  with 
poppy  wreaths,  appear  and  vanish  as  the  cart  and  its  occupants 
proceed  in  a  whirlwind  of  white  dust  towards  the  next  village 
eight  kilometres  away. 

The  villagers  are  scattered  at  this  hour.  Men  and  boys  are 

(1)  A  bryczka  is  a  big  wooden,  springless  cart,  possessing  four  wheels.  There 
is  a  box  in  front  for  the  driver  and  planks  behind  for  the  other  occupants. 
Wealthier  people  place  pads  on  these  planks  and  furs  on  the  boarded  floor  of 
the  cart.  But  the  peasants  are  content  with  straw  and  sit  higgledy-piggledy 
on  the  planks  and  bottom  of  the  conveyance.  There  is  a  curious  custom  in 
Poland  amongst  both  the  nobles  and  the  peasants.  One  family  will  arrange  to 
pay  a  visit  to  another  family.  As  distances  are  great,  they  make  an  early 
start,  and,  en  route,  call  to  pick  up  members  of  other  families.  As  many  as 
twenty  people  will  thus  be  collected,  and  together  they  will  arrive  at  their 
destination,  where  the  family  thus  honoured  will  rush  out  with  truly  Slavonic 
hospitality  to  welcome  their  unexpected  and  numerous  guests,  who  settle  down 
on  their  hosts  for  the  night,  crowding  the  household  they  visit  out  of  rooms 
and  beds.  But  such  inundations  of  visitors  are  taken  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  as  the  stores  kept  in  Polish  country  houses  are  great,  no  inconvenience  is 
felt,  except  as  to  overcrowding.  In  this  way  social  life  is  kept  up.  Such 
visitations  are  called  “Tartar  raids” — a  name  which  recalls  the  period  in 
Polish  history  w'hen  the  Tartars  poured  in  tremendous  hordes  over  the  country. 
The  size  and  commodiousness  both  of  country  houses  and  hryczkas  may  be 
imagined,  seeing  that  they  are  large  enough  to  accommodate  over  a  score 
of  travellers. 
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out  on  the  fields,  shepherds  are  rounding  up  their  flocks  on  the 
gentle  uplands.  Only  the  black  kaftan-clad  Jew,  who  resides 
in  the  ugly,  blue-painted  house,  and  amasses  a  small  fortune  by 
smuggling  diseased  swine  across  the  frontier,  by  dispensing  bad 
spirits,  lending  money  to  needy  peasants,  and  by  other  similar 
industries,  is  snoozing  among  his  progeny  on  the  threshold  of 
their  residence.  To-day  is  their  Sabbath,  to-morrow  will  be  the 
Christian  Polish  Sunday. 

To-morrow  the  sun  will  shine  even  more  brightly ;  to-morrow 
the  girls  will  come  out  resplendent,  prayer-book  and  lace  hand¬ 
kerchief  in  hand,  their  pretty  heads  swathed  in  spotless  linen, 
wearing  their  wonderful,  dazzling  shawls  or  sleeveless,  embroi¬ 
dered  sheepskins,  coral  and  blue  bead  necklaces,  clean  chemisettes, 
and  knee-high,  glossy  footgear.  And  the  men  will  don  their 
best  black  or  blue  homespun  breeches,^  shining  top-boots,  scarlet, 
silver-bedecked  waistcoats,  their  jaunty  little  hats  wound  round 
with  blue  and  white  shells,  beads,  and  ribbons,  their  dashing 
hussar  jackets  fastened  at  the  throat  by  silver  clasps.  To-morrow 
the  bell  in  the  little  wooden  church,  whose  spire  rises  in  the 
distance,  will  ring,  and  all  who  have  legs  and  health  will  go  to 
church,  for  where  is  the  Pole  who  forgets  to  pray  to  the  good 
God  on  Sunday?  They  will  gaze  in  reverent  admiration,  like 
little  children,  at  the  big  crucifix  set  aloft  above  the  altar  screen, 
with  its  gaudy  pictures  of  unwholesomely  complexioned  saints 
and  angels.  The  chancel  candles  in  the  six-foot-high  green 
earthenware  candlesticks  will  splutter  and  drop  lumps  of  brown 
wax  on  to  the  heads  of  the  school  children,  who,  with  plump 
hands  full  of  nosegays  and  green  branches,  will  squat  in  a  row 
upon  the  altar  steps  and  behave  themselves  only  because  they 
know  from  past  experience  that  if  they  prove  obstreperous  an 
uncomfortable  afternoon  will  have  to  be  passed  sitting,  without 
the  intervention  of  breeches  or  petticoats,  on  stools  of  repentance 
made  out  of  prickly  maize  heads. 

And  as  the  incense  floats  up  blue  and  perfumed,  as  the  air 
becomes  heavy  with  the  odour  of  perspiring,  exuberant  humanity, 
of  well-oiled  hair  and  woolly  Kiptars,^  a  sleepy  devotion  will 
creep  over  the  worshippers  and  cause  them  to  vow  vows  swiftly 
to  be  forgotten,  and  they  will  imagine  for  just  a  little  while  that 
they  long  to  die  and  go  to  live  in  heaven  with  impossible  saints 
and  angels  such  as  simper  on  the  sacred  screen.  But  in  reality, 
down  deep  in  their  pagan,  beauty-loving,  passionate  Slav  souls, 
they  adore  this  world  and  God  because  He  created  it  very  good 
and  very  pleasant.  Then  the  young  girls  will  come  round  in 

(1)  Here  breeches  are  wide  and  colonred,  not  tight  and  white,  as  in  Galicia. 

(2)  Sheepskin  jackets. 
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procession  bearing  lighted  tapers,  little  cross-barred  wooden 
crucifixes,  and  wooden  alms  bowls,  and  everyone  will  kiss  the 
crucifixes  and  bowls  and  give  according  as  their  emotions  have 
been  stirred.  Then  the  congregation  will  shuffle  into  the  sun¬ 
shine,  and  as  many  as  can  will  seat  themselves  on  the  long  blue 
and  green  wooden  benches  which  encircle  the  outer  walls  of 
the  church.  The  girls  will  pull  off  their  stiff,  smart  boots  and 
set  free  their  slim,  sunburnt  limbs,  preparatory  to  tramping  home 
on  bare  feet,  and  the  boys  will  flirt  and  chaff  with  them,  while 
staider  married  folk  exchange  gossip  and  discuss  crops  and,  being 
Poles,  of  course  politics. 

K -  is  a  thrifty  village,  consequently  its  Sunday  dinners 

are  substantial.  Everyone,  except  the  Jew  in  his  blue  house, 
will  eat  pork — Kolesha — mixed  with  sweet  milk,  the  universal 
Slavonic  dish  of  fermented  and  horribly  smelling  cabbage,  and 
— despite  constant  and  urgent  Government  warnings  in  con¬ 
nection  with  cholera — plenty  of  ripe,  unripe,  and  over-ripe  fruit, 
washed  down  by  a  few  precautionary  glasses  of  vodka.  The  two 
rooms  which  comprise  the  accommodation  of  the  ordinary  Polish 
peasant’s  house,  whitewashed  rooms  with  roughly  carved  chests, 
a  couple  of  deep  alcoves,  each  containing  its  gigantic  wooden  bed 
piled  with  gorgeous  coloured  rugs  and  immense  feather-stuffed 
pillows,  filled  wdth  collections  of  pottery,  copper  and  earthen 
cooking  utensils  and  sacred  pictures,  "with  an  overpowering  reek 
of  goat,  geese,  sour  cheeses,  cabbage,  and  humanity,  these  rooms 
will  be  deserted  in  favour  of  the  clean,  pure  air.  Before  each 
door,  under  the  shade  of  chestnut  and  fragrant  acacia  trees,  the 
tables  will  be  set.  And  later,  when  their  elders  have  slid  into 
sleep  after  having  partaken  of  much  food  and  drink,  the  younger 
generation  will  stroll  off  towards  the  inn  courtyard,  where  the 
dark-skinned  Tsiganes  are  already  tuning  their  fiddles  and  tapping 
their  zithers.  Then  the  feet  will  fly.  Spangled  aprons,  neck¬ 
laces  of  blue  and  silver  beads,  long,  gay  ribbons  floating  from 
glossy  hair  plaits,  short  white  skirts,  high  red  and  black  boots, 
crimson,  orange,  and  azure  jackets,  peacock  feathers  and  flowers 
in  the  men’s  hats,  tiny,  tinkling  silver  and  brass  bells  on  the 
girls’  embroideries  and  boots,  all  wall  eddy  and  unite  into  a 
glowing,  sparkling  whole,  as  the  dancers  sway  and  swirl  their 
lissom,  muscular  bodies  in  time  to  the  wild  music.  And  they 
will  fling  back  their  heads  and  lift  their  voices  in  strange  old 
pagan  songs,  and  dance,  dance  until  the  sun  has  set  in  a  red 
ball  of  fire,  till  the  flickering  oil  lamps  have  been  lit  and  gone 
out  again  in  the  inn  kitchen,  till  the  old  folk  have  clambered 
up  the  little  bed  ladders  and  snuggled  dowm  into  the  unhealthy 
feather  beds  of  their  ancestors,  till  the  white  moon  has  sailed  off 
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on  the  opal  sky,  till  the  winking  stars  have  twinkled  themselves 
tired,  till  the  cocks  have  crowed  themselves  hoarse  on  the  barn 
doors,  till  the  first  grey  of  morning  streaks  the  east.  Only  then  will 
the  final  passion-mad  notes  of  the  Tsigane  song  die  with  a  wail 
into  silence  on  the  quiet  breast  of  another  day. 

And  the  earliest  sunbeams  will  laugh  into  faces  fresh — even 
after  such  a  night’s  revelry — as  themselves,  into  boy  faces  straight- 
featured,  dark  eyed,  with  black  or  blond  hair  cut  across  the 
forehead  as  in  a  Velasquez  portrait,  into  girl  faces  pale  and  red¬ 
lipped.  And  the  birds  will  sing,  and  the  company  will  troop 
away  to  begin  another  w’eek’s  toil — for  life  and  the  good  earth 
calls.  With  handshakes,  kissing,  shouting,  and,  perchance,  a 
gabbled  prayer,  they  wull  part  where  the  four  roads  meet  under 
the  shadow  of  the  great  wayside  Cross  with  its  tall,  slender  pole 
holding  up  a  brightly  painted  birchwood  shrine,  inside  of  which 
is  a  roughly  carved  crucifix  guarded  from  above  by  wooden 
figures  of  the  Dove,  God  the  Father,  two  hovering  angels,  and 
St.  Peter’s  cock,  and  adored  from  beneath  by  other  figures — the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  at  the  feet  of  which 
lie  the  scourge,  crown  of  thorns,  spear,  nails,  and  sponge,  half 
hidden  by  wilted  rosemary  posies  placed  there  by  faithful  hands 
— in  remembrance. 

It  is  a  memory  more  pleasing  than  some  Polish  memories. 
These  are  people  evidently  happy  and  healthy ;  they  are  on  the 
fair  way  to  becoming  wealthy,  and  wealth  means  power.  Who 
and  what  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  this  about?  Who 
has  taught  and  helped  these  folk  to  adopt  the  practical,  and  yet 
retain  all  the  idealism  for  which  thousands  upon  thousands, 
generations  upon  generations  of  their  nation  have  gone  gladly 
to  death  and  exile?  Who  has  caused  them  to  perceive  that  this 
ideal — an  ideal  purely  spiritualistic  and  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  Germanic  ideal  which  has  blighted  and  terrorised  their  dear 
Poland,  which  has  dominated  and  given  a  false  and  evil  reputa¬ 
tion  to  Russian  rule  in  the  ancient  Kingdom,  which  has  too 
long  set  Slav  against  Slav,  brother  against  brother,  can  best  be 
maintained  by  the  furtherance  of  silent,  patient  industry,  and 
strengthened  by  common  sense  ?  Who  has  taught  these  peasants 
that  not  only  their  only  battle  for  national  independence,  but 
also  the  larger  battle  for  the  liberation  of  their  Russian  kinfolk, 
must  be  fought  by  means  of  commerce,  discipline,  and  tireless 
labour?  Who  has  assisted  them  to  realise  their  strength,  that 
strength  which  Bismarck  always  felt  was  but  dormant  in  the 
Poland  lying  agonised  beneath  his  heel?  Who  has  led  the 
Polish  advance  against  Germany  thus  described  in  the  National 
Zeitung  some  years  ago  ;  “Irresistibly,  like  a  Juggernaut  car. 
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the  Slavonic  element  rolls  onward ;  step  by  step  it  conquers  the 
towns  and  villages  of  the  Prussian  East  ...  a  quiet,  noiseless, 
political  and  social  conquest  of  those  regions.  .  .  .  Whenever 
the  place  of  a  lawyer  or  of  a  chemist  is  free,  the  Pole  steps  into 
it ;  whenever  a  piece  of  land  in  town  or  country  is  for  sale,  Polish 
money  is  offered  for  it,  and  this  money  streams  into  the  country 
from  secret  sources  which  seem  to  be  simply  inexhaustible. 
The  Pole  stays,  the  German  goes ;  that  is  the  wretched  Polish 
question  in  a  nutshell.”  Who  has  educated  the  Poles  to  recog¬ 
nise  in  the  true  Russia  their  friend,  relative,  and,  maybe,  future 
liberator,  and  to  discover  in  the  ‘‘Russian  ”  bureaucrats  the  secret 
agents  of  hated  Prussia  ?  Who  has  accomplished  this  stupendous 
task?  Leaving  the  women  at  their  week-end  washing,  the 
children  playing  on  the  green,  the  Jewish  family  dozing,  take 
the  road  leading  out  of  the  village.  Ten  minutes’  walk  brings 
into  view  a  tall  birchwood  gateway  emblazoned  with  a  coat  of 
arms.  This  gateway  opens  into  a  chestnut  and  acacia  avenue, 
where,  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  nestles  an  unpretentious, 
one-storied,  white  stucco  house.  A  green-painted  wooden 
verandah,  grass-green  shuttered  windows,  a  glass  porch  filled 
with  flowers,  lend  to  its  colourless  walls  perhaps  a  touch  of 
frivolity.  Before  the  porch,  in  the  centre  of  the  drive,  and 
beneath  the  verandah,  are  beds  of  standard  roses,  carnations, 
stocks,  mignonette,  and  sweet  peas. 

This  is  the  country  residence  of  the  estate  owner — the  noble¬ 
man  of  K - .  And  the  secret  of  modern  Poland’s  industrial 

and  agricultural  progress  may  perhaps  be  discovered  in  this  and 
other  such  homes. 

Forty  odd  years  ago  this  gentleman  commenced  life  in  Warsaw 
as  a  humble  linen  merchant,  and  proved  successful.  Little  by 
little  he  built  up  a  fine  business  and  fortune.  Then,  in  a  town 

near  K - ,  he  founded  a  factory  which  brought  employment  to 

thousands  of  his  compatriots.  For  his  services  as  a  public  bene¬ 
factor  he  was  ennobled,  permitted  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Szlachta,  which  honour  did  not,  however,  bring  him  a  title,  but 
merely  the  right  to  display  a  pedigree  and  coat  of  arms.  Though 
as  ardent  a  patriot  and  Nationalist  as  his  country  ever  bred,  he 
stands  high  in  Imperial  Russia’s  favour.  For  the  big,  lazy, 
placid  Motherland  knows,  encourages,  and  is,  indeed,  at  heart 
immensely  proud  of  the  new-born  industrial  Slav  spirit  wrhich 
has  arisen  in  Poland.  No  iron  regulations,  such  as  exist  in  the 
Germanic  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom,  no  spying  Government 
officials  are  permitted  to  retard  its  progress.  Undeterred  by 
Teutonic  intrigue,  diabolically  planned  Teutonic  strikes,  and 
Teutonic-poisoned  ‘‘Russian”  bureaucrats,  Poland’s  industrial 
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campaign  proceeds  and  succeeds.  Severe  laws  are  severe  only 
in  the  letter,  and  are  scarcely  ever  put  into  practice.  Whereas 
the  Polish  industries  subjected  to  German  rule  are  deliberately 
prevented  from  becoming  rivals  of  German  and  Austrian  fac¬ 
tories,  these  in  Eussian  Poland  receive  their  chief  support  from 
their  kindly,  if  loudly  growling,  “Oppressor.”  Yes — the  Mus¬ 
covite  Bear’s  growl  is  infinitely  worse  than  its  hug.  And  the 
quick-witted  Poles,  grasping  this  fact,  realise  that  Poland’s  day 
is  about  to  dawn,  not  in  blood  and  revolution,  but  in  peace  and 
goodwill.  Por  once  a  subjected  people  have  become  indis¬ 
pensable  to  their  rulers.  The  hour  has  practically  struck  when, 
free  from  bitterness,  with  ancient  wrongs  relegated  to  oblivion, 
they  can  dictate  terms  which  naturally  must  be  generous,  seeing 
that  both  the  old  and  the  new  conquerors  have  grown  needful 
each  to  each. 

In  the  van  of  Polish  industry  marches  a  leader  more  useful 
than  any  of  those  bygone  heroic,  chivalrous,  brilliant,  pomp- 
loving,  volatile,  blue-blooded,  oft-defeated  Polish  knights,  who 
lived  so  recklessly  and  died  so  gallantly  on  every  European  battle¬ 
field.  Not  content  with  having  converted  one  poor  village  into 
a  thriving  business  centre,  he  is  now  about  to  found  yet  another 
factory  on  this  estate,  and  the  site  is  already  laid  out. 

All  days  are  filled  by  work,  but  with  the  Szlachta,  as  with  the 
peasantry,  Saturday  is  the  busiest.  At  five  this  morning  the 
silver  samovar  was  hissing  and  the  rye  bread  and  honey  were 
laid  in  the  landowner’s  dining-room,  and  five-thirty  found  the 
master,  his  wife,  and  daughters  at  their  daily  tasks.  Where  is 
the  luxury,  thriftlessness,  and  degeneracy  so  universally  attributed 
to  the  Polish  nobility?  Amongst  the  ancient  aristocratic  circles 
it  may  be  met  with,  but  not  amongst  the  Szlachta.  Almost 
everything  in  this  household  is  of  home  growth  and  manufacture 
—wine,  cordials,  smoked  hams,  pickles,  bread,  jams,  bottled 
fruit,  cheese,  butter,  preserved  vegetables,  homespun  linen  and 
wool,  clothing,  embroidery,  bedding,  and  carved  furniture. 
Servants  swarm — the  women  bare-legged  to  the  knee  and  brightly 
clothed,  the  men  in  livery  with  the  crest  of  the  house  engraved 
on  their  shining  silver  buttons — and,  if  wild  and  irresponsible, 
they  are  faithful  and  affectionate  friends,  rather  than  servitors 
to  their  employers.  They  never  complain,  and  give  of  their  best, 
because,  like  the  peasantry,  they  find  their  masters  human  beings 
such  as  themselves  whom  they  may  address  at  ease,  whom  at  all 
hours  they  may  greet  in  a  tone  of  cheerful  equality.  The  foot¬ 
man  talks  at  table  and  offers  entrees  or  cigarettes  with  the  air  of 
a  grandee.  The  maids  criticise  the  dress  or  appearance  of  the 
ladies  when  handing  round  coffee  in  the  saloon,  remarking  per- 
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haps  to  a  visitor  :  “  Oh !  what  a  pretty  colour  is  the  noble 
madame’s  hat ;  it  becomes  her  admirably ;  it  pleases  me 
greatly !  ”  A  noble  lady  in  Poland  has  just  those  pretty  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  race  and  tradition  that  please  and  do  not  offend. 
She  is  too  simple,  too  democratic  to  condescend.  Her  inferiors 
are  entitled  to  the  same  courtesy  as  her  equals,  and  she  has  not 
the  slightest  objection  to  pay  them  in  full  the  measure  of  con¬ 
sideration  which  they  tacitly  claim. 

During  the  forenoon,  while  the  master  is  seeing  to  his  business, 
his  womenfolk  are  employed  indoors.  In  the  spacious  blue-and- 
pink-tiled  kitchen,  to  the  usual  deafening  accompaniment  of 
chatter  and  clatter,  everything,  from  pdtes,  ragouts,  jellies,  and 
macedoines,  down  to  black  bread  and  odoriferous  cabbage  soup, 
is  cooking,  under  the  chdtelaine’s  supervision.  At  the  back  of 
the  premises,  in  a  tiny  dispensary,  the  eldest  daughter,  who 
has  taken  her  degree  in  medicine,  is  soothing  the  pains  and  aches 
of  a  crowd  of  peasants.  A  younger  sister  is  helping  the  maids 
with  the  dusting  of  the  bedrooms,  and  what  fresh,  quaint  places 
are  these  country-house  rooms,  made  to  suit  a  people  whose 
hospitality  is  immense,  made  for  a  people  who  live  as  one  family, 
who,  where  a  visit  is  concerned,  do  not  worry  about  the  amount 
of  accommodation  and  privacy  they  may  be  able  to  give  or  receive, 
who,  in  fact,  have  never  lost  their  primitive  racial  instinct  for 
the  patriarchal,  communal  mode  of  existence.  There  are  no 
stairs,  no  passages,  no  bathrooms  here,  and  no  sanitary  conveni¬ 
ences  indoors.  One  airy  room  opens  into  the  next,  and  so  on, 
the  distinction  between  sitting-rooms  and  bedrooms  is  by  no 
means  hard  and  fast,  and  toilet  accessories  have  a  droll  fashion 
of  drifting  into  living  apartments.  Things  costly  and  rare  are 
scattered  about  in  curious  contrast  to  things  of  small  value.  On 
rough,  wooden,  muslin-covered  dressing-tables  stand  four-foot- 
high  solid  silver  mirrors.  Invaluable  old  Sevres  china,  w'onderful 
silver,  and  enamels  are  displayed  on  coarse  home-spun  linen 
table  cloths.  Yet  all  is  artistic,  for  all  is  good  and  free  from 
vulgarity. 

Late  afternoon  brings  leisure.  Every  door  and  window  stands 
open  to  the  scented  air.  Laughing,  high-pitched  yet  sweet, 
Polish  servant  voices  summon  to  coffee.  Suddenly,  in  the  hall 
decorated  with  stags’  heads,  hunting  crops,  knives,  whips,  skins, 
and  guns,  a  tremendous  commotion  occurs.  A  four-wheeled 
bryczka  full  up  and  brimming  over  with  guests  is  seen  driving 
up  the  avenue.  Without  a  moment’s  hesitation  the  entire  family 
and  household  rush  out,  screaming  and  clapping  hands,  in  de¬ 
lighted  welcome.  It  is  “a  Tartar  raid.”  The  bryczka  disgorges 
a  score  of  persons,  of  course  come  to  stay  the  night.  But  home 
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stores  are  limitless  here,  the  women  will  sleep  five  or  six  in  a 
room,  and  the  men  will  double  up  in  the  saloons  or  in  the  dry, 
clean  out-houses. 

Everyone  talks  at  once,  everyone  laughs  at  once.  Whisking 
their  scarlet,  blue,  and  white  petticoats  about  their  naked  legs, 
jangling  their  necklaces,  showing  dazzling  teeth  in  smiles,  adding 
to  the  uproar  by  vivacious  cries  of  “  Dohrej  nocz,”  half  a  dozen 
maids  arrange  the  coffee  table  on  the  verandah.  Dainty  olive, 
anchovy,  or  caviare  sandwiches,  tiny  glasses  of  vodka,  rose 
preserve,  spread  between  flaky  pastry,  dark-hued  bread,  sheep 
milk  cheeses,  golden  tea,  as  hot  as  the  boiling  water  in  the  indis¬ 
pensable  samovar  can  make  it,  and  cigarettes  are  there,  while 
the  babble  of  conversation  never  ceases,  but  only  grows  more 
vociferous,  more  animated.  Not  a  face  but  is  alert,  merry,  vivid. 
Then  the  party  separates  for  tennis,  a  stroll  in  the  woods,  or  a 
visit  to  the  factory.  Towards  dusk,  horses  are  brought  round, 
and  as  many  as  like  gallop  off  across  the  toloka  or  into  the  forest. 

The  gloaming  fades  into  the  brief  twilight,  the  twilight  deepens 
into  the  sapphire  night.  A  tired-looking  procession  is  seen  slowly 
wending  its  way  across  the  toloka  .  It  is  one  of  the  innumerable 
Tsigan  bands.  It  is  commandeered  by  the  riding  party,  brought 
back  to  the  house,  and,  after  a  good  supper,  is  brought  into  the 
great  saloon,  where  the  floor  has  been  cleared  for  dancing.  In 
a  few  minutes,  loud  and  fierce,  rings  out  a  Polish  Mazur.  It 
is  the  wail  of  a  many-century-hunted  race  to  a  race  which  has 
also  suffered.  In  this  mocking,  illusive  Tsigan  music,  in  the 
indomitable  defiance  and  beauty  of  this  Polish  dance,  live  the 
souls  of  two  persecuted  but  virile  races. 

The  blossom-sweet  night  breeze  floats  in  through  the  open 
windows ;  outside,  a  crowd  of  country  folk  and  domestics  are 
giggling,  beating  time  to  the  wild  rhythm,  and  dancing. 

"Del  0  del  Bakk!”^ 

There  is  a  strange,  mocking  note  in  the  familiar  greeting. 
Who  spoke  it?  One  of  the  Egyptians.^  An  old  hag  who 
crouches  just  within  the  lights  of  the  windows.  Her  piercing 
black  eyes  and  haw'k-like  features  might  have  been  conceived 
in  ancient  Assyria  half  a  century  of  centuries  ago.  She  is  a 
famous  witch — hort  chovihani.  It  will  be  wise  to  cross  her 
palm.  But  she  has  vanished — fled — like  one  possessed,  as  if  in 
terror  of  something — of  what?  Is  not  all  well?  But  no  one 
laughs,  for  she  is  a  hori  chovihani ! 

****** 

The  autumn  wind  soughs  through  the  naked  forest  and  across 

(1)  The  Romany  for  “Good  luck  to  you'” 

(2)  The  Tsigans  are  called  Egyptians 
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the  stubble  fields.  The  plain  rolls  dark  to  the  edge  of  the  earth. 
A  misty,  chilly  rain  is  falling.  There  is  a  stagnation  upon 
all  things,  as  though  an  unseen,  mysterious  force  were  compelling 
life  to  stillness.  Even  the  cranes  by  the  river  have  ceased  their 
melancholy  crying.  Nature  lies  smitten.  Some  objects  blacker 
than  the  night  are  flying  up  from  the  south-west.  A  whirl  of 
strong,  heavy  wings,  and  a  great  flight  of  ravens  sweeps  past, 
keeping  low  and  moving  swiftly  towards  the  north-east. 

Door  after  door  in  the  village  is  cautiously  opened,  pale  faces, 
seen  like  ghostly  grey  blurs  through  the  darkness,  peer  out,  and 
voices  whisper  across  the  silence. 

“What  is  it?” 

“It  is  the  ravens,  little  ones;  we  must  fly — take  the  road  to 

T - .  Within  a  week  the  stench  of  death  will  arise  hereabouts. 

See,  the  vultures  are  also  on  the  wing.”  ^ 

But  the  villagers  have  property ;  they  are  a  prosperous  people 
and  value  their  household  goods,  and  they  tarry  over-long 
endeavouring  to  save  them.  Cockcrow  finds  them  still  loading 
their  carts.  And  dawn  sees  the  Uhlans  in  possession.  The 
screams  of  the  people  rise  above  the  crackling  of  the  raging 
flames,  the  falling  walls  and  roofs,  above  the  shouts  of  the  fiends 

who  stand  in  a  ring  about  the  place  that  was  once  K - .  Their 

bayonets  render  escape  impossible.  The  fire  is  hungry,  so  let 
there  be  no  delay. 

Sobbingly,  the  old,  old  national  song  of  the  Nation  of  Many 
Sorrows  rises,  at  first  softlv,  then  louder  and  higher,  higher  than 
belching  flames  and  suffocating  smoke  can  reach,  further  than 
the  Kaiser’s  armies  can  march,  up  to  the  ear  of  Him  to  Whom 
vengeance  belongeth. 

Perchance,  after  all,  their  good  fortune  has  not  altogether 
deserted  them ;  perhaps  even  the  fiery  death  is  preferable  to  flight 
— to  that  hideous  Polish  exodus  that  is  now  drifting  shelterless, 
starving,  wolf-beset,  devil-hunted,  maddened,  across  the  solitude 
of  a  howling  wilderness  to  esca^je  from  the  civilisation  of  the 
German.  Old,  young,  the  sick,  mothers  with  new-born  infants 
at  the  breast — they  must  go  on — on — till  exhaustion  or  the 
enemy  give  them  rest. 

In  the  preface  to  Cherbuliez’s  Ladislaus  BolsTci  the  question 
arises:  “Is  Poland  an  ideal  or  a  reality?” 

(1)  It  is  a  fact,  which  has  been  corroborated  from  many  trustworthy  sources, 
that  the  peasants  in  the  Polish  war  zone  leave  a  district  when  a  flight  of  ravens 
and  vultures  arrive,  when  there  is  no  apparent  reason  for  their  coming,  the  people 
believing  that  the  coming  of  these  birds  invariably  precedes  the  coming  of  death. 
Mickiewicz,  in  his  poem,  “  Fails,”  describes  such  a  flight  of  vultures  and 
ravens  : — “  The  vultuies  shriek  and  threaten  with  shiiring  claws.  ‘  We  scent,’ 
they  croak,  ‘  the  smell  of  death.  Whei’e  are  the  foolish  who  seek  rest  here — 
here  where  soon  there  will  be  only  death — where  soon  we  alone  will  reign  ?  ’  ” 
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The  spiriliial  Poland  cannot  die;  being  eternal,  it  is  now  the 
onlv  Poland  existing.  To  the  nations  who  have  loved  and  love 
the  spiritual  Poland  falls  the  task  of  bringing  back  once  more  to 
life  and  liberty  the  material  Poland. 

****** 

The  newsboys  continue  to  sell  papers.  The  men  at  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  restaurant  table  continue  to  discuss  the  military  situation  on 
the  Eastern  front.  The  dark-eyed,  white-faced  girl  rises  quietly 
to  pay  her  hill  at  the  cash  desk.  For  a  few  minutes  she  had 
been  dreaming  of  her  old  home  under  the  chestnuts  and  acacias, 
of  the  beauty  of  the  roses  and  their  fragrance,  of  the  merry, 
dancing  peasants;  then  the  dream  becomes  a  nightmare,  a  vision 
of  hell,  and  she  awakes  to  the  recollection  that  she,  a  daughter 
of  the  proud  Szlackta,  is  an  orphan,  sisterless,  brotherless,  home¬ 
less,  penniless,  dejiendent  on  the  miserable  pittance  she  earns 
by  teaching  the  alphabet  in  a  Jewish  family  in  a  drab  London 
suburb. 

******, 

“Thou  Whose  eternally  just  hand  has  so  often  crushed  the 
empty  pride,  and  the  powerful  of  the  earth,  in  spite  of  the  enemy 
vilely  murdering  and  oppressing,  do  Thou  breathe,  even  in  this 
our  darkest  hour,  hope  into  every  broken  Polish  breast. 

"  At  Thy  altar  we  raise  our  prayer. 

Deign  to  restore  us,  ()  Lord, 

Our  Country  I  ” 

Thus  Poland’s  Litany,  the  Litany  of  the  Captivity,  goes  up 
through  the  murk  of  the  careless  city  from  the  heart  of  this  girl 
exile. 

W.  1’.  Bailey. 
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I. 

Great  Charges. 

The  great  story  of  the  new  landings  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula 
has  been  told,  but  the  greater  story  remains  to  take  its  place 
among  the  stirring  episodes  of  this  wonderful  campaign.  A  non¬ 
participating  eye-witness  makes  too  dispassionate,  too  discerning 
a  narrator ;  only  the  men  who  actually  lead  the  great  charges — 
leaders  who  were  to  be  given  their  first  taste  of  war  even  as  the 
masses  tliey  controlled — only  these  can  tell  from  the  heart  as 
well  as  from  the  eye. 

The  narratives  1  give  below  are  compiled  from  the  hundreds 
of  stories  1  heard  at  the  officers’  breakfast  table  on  the  Euripides 
— a  convened  hospital  ship  which  conveyed  us  from  the  turmoil 
of  battle  to  the  comparative  peacefulness  of  town  life  in 
Alexandria. 

They  are  not  striplings  these  maimed  but  masterful  men.  They 
are  men  nearer  the  thirties  and  some  past  them. 

ixeserved  and  modest,  they  wanted  bringing  out.  But  since 
each  of  them  had  a  story  to  tell  and  time  and  place  favoured  the 
occasion,  tongues  were  unloosened.  A  major  in  the  Eoyal 
Welsh  was  the  first  speaker.  He  addressed  his  remarks  par¬ 
ticularly  to  me  as  a  non-combatant. 

“Only  the  man  who  leads  can  experience  the  sensation  of  his 
life  at  the  first  charge,”  he  said.  “It  is  neither  fear,  excitement, 
nor  the  novelty.  It  is  simply  a  great  fatherly  anxiety  and  pride 
in  the  men  whom  you  have  watched  from  their  infancy  in 
soldiering  to  maturity.  I  never  knew  how  closely  allied  in  heart 
and  soul  I  was  with  my  men  until  the  moment  when  I  gave  the 
order  to  ‘charge.’  "How  will  they  shape?  How  will  they  con¬ 
duct  themselves?  ’  These  questions  came  uppermost  and  with 
insistence  in  my  mind.  Nothing  else  seemed  to  matter.  .  .  . 
It  seemed  to  me  that  we  were  in  a  huge  arena  with  everybody 
in  the  world  watching  us  breathlessly,  saying  :  ‘  Now  we  shall 
see  what  the  Boyal  Welsh  are  made  of.’  .  .  .  And  then  they — 
and  I — saw  what  they  were  made  of.  Mind  you,  the  men  were 
dead  beat.  The  rapid  advance  and  the  preliminary  fighting  had 
taken  it  all  out  of  them,  and  even  glory  is  a  poor  antidote  to 
exhaustion. 
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“We  were  supposed  to  be  relieved,  but  the  Brigade  in  reserve 
was  done  up.  So  we  had  to  go  on.  When  we  thought  we  had 
just  about  done  enough  for  the  time  being,  we  were  warned  that 
another  difficult  trench  was  to  be  taken.  From  a  prominence  we 
could  see  the  Turks  concentrating.  They  looked  like  a  multitude  of 
ants.  Their  number  w'as  overwhelming.  .  .  . 

“The  Welsh  Headquarters  Staff  were  in  the  bring  line,  and 
it  was  at  half-past  three  in  the  morning  that  the  General  came 
along  and  spoke  a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  the  men.  The 
brief,  simple  address,  delivered  hy  a  man  who  showed  he  was 
not  afraid  of  his  owm  life  by  standing  on  the  parapet  as  he  spoke, 
acted  like  a  tonic  to  the  men.  1  saw  the  glint  in  their  eyes  and 
the  determined  clutch  on  their  rifles.  .  .  . 

“Five  o’clock  came  and  I  gave  the  word.  With  a  clieer  that 
still  rings  in  my  ears  the  men  bounded  forward.  Nothing  could 
stop  them.  The  Turks  literally  flew.  The  slaughter  was 
terrible.  .  .  .” 

The  Major  stopped. 

“And  wdiat  happened  in  the  end?”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  reinforcements  failed  to  come  to  our  aid.  We  held  on 
as  long  as  we  could.  But  that  wasn’t  very  long.” 

“Yes,  battle  is  a  wonderful  tonic,”  he  added,  reflectively. 

The  Welsh  did  some  more  flerce  flghting  next  day,  and  posi¬ 
tions  were  won,  lost,  and  won  again.  It  was  always  an  uphill 
fight,  but  the  Terriers  fought  stubbornly,  and  came  out  of  the 
ordeal  of  their  lives  very  creditably. 

“  It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  the  men  carried  on  when  scarcely 
an  officer  or  non-com.  was  left,”  said  a  ^Manchester  subaltern. 
“They  all  seemed  so  anxious  to  get  into  close  quarters  wdth  the 
Turks — to  bayonet  them — that  I  had  a  great  difficulty  in  re¬ 
straining  them  at  times.  Our  boys  tried  alone  to  take  a  ridge 
on  the  left — and  very  nearly  did  !  The  Manchesters  and  Lan¬ 
cashire  Fusiliers  went  ashore  together,  but  I  believe  we  landed 
a  little  further  south  than  was  intended.  The  result  was  we  had 
to  swim  ashore — which  everybody  cheerfully  did.  To  us,  at  any 
rate,  tlie  rehearsed  landing  and  the  actual  thing  were  very 
different  matters.  It  was  no  easy  job  for  chaps  unused  to  fire 
to  swim  in  six  feet  of  water  under  brisk  rifle  and  shrapnel  fire.” 

He  laughed  away  the  difficulty. 

‘‘We  got  ashore  all  right,”  he  continued,  “and  formed  uj)  on 
the  liead,  heedless  of  the  Turks,  while  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers 
began  a  systematic  clearing  of  the  enemy  in  front.  It  was  about 
midnight,  and  we  began  our  move  in  pitch  darkness.  It  was 
wonderful  how  our  fellows  managed  to  restrain  themselves  by 
not  firing.  We  were  ordered  to  make  no  noise,  but  ‘  work 
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quietly  '  in  the  dark.  So  when  we  came  across  parties  of  I’urks, 
we  just  rounded  ’em  up  and  did  ’em  in. 

“When  dayiight  came  we  set  to  work  to  get  the  guns  a-goiug. 
We  took  cover  just  under  Hill  16,  and  then  the  Munsters  cauie 
u])  before  we  made  a  concerted  and  very  successful  dash.  One 
more  valley — one  more  hill,  and  so  it  went  on  until  we  were 
relieved  by  the  Inniskillings.’’ 

They  had  met  with  strong  opposition  as  they  proceeded,  and 
at  one  spot  had  five  officers  shot — probably  by  snipers. 

“Did  ye  hear  of  INIajor  Bates?”  breaks  in  a  keen  young  man 
with  three  stars  and  a  broad  dialect.  “Well,  the  Major  was 
leading  his  men — the  Manchesters — when  he  was  hit,  pretty 
badly,  in  the  stomach,  head,  and  leg.  It  was  enough  to  knock 
out  any  ordinary  man.  But  the  Major  continued  to  lead  his 
company  up  the  ridge  until  he  was  mortally  wounded.” 

“Yes,”  says  somebody  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  “he  set 
an  example  to  the  men.  In  the  trenches,  shortly  after,  ‘  Dubby  ’ 
was  hit  in  the  head,  carried  on,  and  first  got  blind,  and  then  mad 
before  dying.” 

The  man  called  for  more  coffee. 


II. 

Sniping  and  Snipers. 

There  has  surely  never  been  a  campaign  where  the  sniper  has 
reajied  such  a  harvest.  Speak  to  any  man  who  has  taken  part 
in  the  operations,  even  for  one  brief  hour,  and  he  will  dwell  half 
admiringly,  half  wonderingly,  iqxin  the  manner  and  means  with 
which  the  enemy  has  potted  at  our  men  from  the  most  unex¬ 
pected  places.  Sniping  is,  of  course,  a  perfectly  legitimate  means 
of  warfare,  although  to  those  whose  idea  of  war  is  a  straight  fight 
in  the  open  it  must  leave  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth.  In  these 
days,  however,  it  is  among  the  minor  tricks  of  war,  and  the 
Turks  have  become  adepts  at  it.  The  Peninsula  appears  to  have 
been  specially  designed  by  nature  for  the  sniper,  and  the  Ottoman 
soldiers  have  not  failed  to  take  the  full  advantage  offered.  Tree, 
bush,  rock,  and  sand  are  utilised  by  him  in  a  peculiarly  cunning 
manner,  and  this,  combined  with  a  reckless  regard  of  personal 
danger,  has  brought  him  so  many  victims  as  to  justify  special 
campaigns  by  special  companies  against  him. 

In  the  recent  fighting  a  good  haul  of  these  snipers  was  made. 
The  stories  make  dramatic  reading.  A  Captain  of  a  London 
Territorial  regiment  luqipened  to  look  back  after  his  men  had 
passed  a  solitary  tree  on  the  field  when  he  noticed  something 
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moving  on  it.  It  looked  like  a  green  bird.  He  took  aim  and 
fired,  and  the  “green  bird”  promptly  fell  to  the  earth  dropping 
his  rifle.  Its  hands,  face,  and  rifle  were  painted  green,  and  its 
clothing  was  of  the  same  colour,  but  of  a  darker  shade.  The 
bag  was  as  heartily  cheered  by  the  men  as  if  it  were  a  Turkish 
regiment,  for  that  particular  sniper  had  been  an  undoubted  terror. 
On  another  part  of  the  field — north  of  the  bay — a  jiretty  harem 
lady  sniper  was,  after  considerable  efforts,  rounded  up  and 
brought  into  the  British  lines.  She  cried  and  struggled,  pointing 
pitifully  to  another  part  of  the  bush  from  wlience  she  had  been 
brought.  At  length  a  detachment  of  men  allowed  her  to  lead  the 
way  to  the  spot  indicated  by  her,  and  here  they  found  her  child 
in  a  dug-out  tastefully  furnished.  In  a  corner  was  a  pile  of 
identification  discs,  probably  taken  systematically  from  the  necks 
of  dead  soldiers,  and  an  almost  endless  supply  of  ammunition. 
Carefully  hidden  away  was  her  yashmak  (veil)  which  the  men 
allowed  her  to  take  away. 

One  of  the  most  audacious  attempts  at  sniping  was  discovered 
the  same  afternoon.  Three  miles  in  the  rear  of  our  line  a 
company  sergeant-major  was  shot  at  close  range.  The  most 
energetic  efforts  were  made  to  bring  the  culprit  to  book,  and  it 
was  only  after  another  man  was  shot  that  he  was  discovered  in 
a  deep  pit  in  the  heart  of  a  base  camp.  He  had  evidently  been 
installed  for  some  time.  A  good  supply  of  food  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  snipers,  a  very  large  amount  of  ammunition  were 
found,  and  a  cpiantity  of  reading  material. 

“It  is  like  working  on  a  knife’s  edge  with  the  snipers  all 
round,”  an  officer  told  me,  “but  I  believe  by  now  we  have  them 
fairly  well  in  hand.” 


III. 

From  the  hand  of  a  dying  subaltern  on  the  Suvla  battlefield — 
a  young,  keen-looking  fellow  who  wore  pince-nez — I  took  at  his 
request  the  following.  It  is  headed  :  — 

Night. 

Gradually  the  dazzling  sunlight  faded,  retreating  before  the 
oncoming  shades  of  evening.  Men  shifted  restlessly  on  the 
ground,  shifted  to  ease  their  cramped  and  stiffened  limbs.  Near 
by  me  a  w’ounded  man  groaned,  and  the  snipers’  bullets  whistled 
overhead,  threatening  the  unwary  man  who  raised  his  head  from 
behind  the  scanty  cover  of  the  scattered  rock.  Bapidly  the  night 
descended,  and  with  a  sigh  of  relief  the  man  next  me  turned  on 
his  back  and  sat  up,  stretching  his  poor  aching  Ijack  under  cover 
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of  the  gathering  darkness.  Then  a  scream  broke  out  almost  in 
my  ear  and  he  rolled  on  his  side,  the  blood  from  him  bespattering 
my  tunic,  and  my  eyes  met  his  stained  face  with  its  gaping  eyes 
and  clenched  teeth. 

I  lit  a  cigarette — my  last  till  day  dawned  now — and  waited  for 
utter  darkness  before  I  moved.  Then  1  walked  round  the  edge 
of  the  little  hill  and  took  stock  of  my  men.  I  spread  them  out 
round  our  little  fortress,  told  them  to  dig  cover  for  themselves, 
and  w’ondered  how  long  we  could  hold  out. 

A  moan  came  to  my  ears  from  the  hill-top.  “Stretcher- 
bearer  !  ” — a  moan  ended  by  a  gasp  and  a  sob ;  some  poor  soul 
was  there,  and  I  climbed  up  towards  the  sound,  almost  falling- 
over  his  prostrate  form.  Close  to  him  lay  another.  Then  the 
voice  came  again,  this  time  more  controlled.  “This  way,  sir!” 
it  said,  “No,  not  him,  he’s  dead.  I’ve  been  here  six  hours  with 
a  broken  leg,  sir — can’t  you  get  a  stretcher-bearer?”  T  told 
him  I  had  sent  for  one — though  God  knows  no  one  could  have 
reached  us  there. 

Then  another  voice  spoke  to  me  out  of  the  darkness.  “Who 
are  you?”  it  said.  I  told  him.  “Your  Adjutant  is  coming  back 
in  a  bit,”  it  volunteered  cheerfully,  “he’s  bringing  some  men 
with  him.” 

We  talked  over  the  situation. 

Then,  against  the  little  strip  of  moon  a  figure  appeared  sil¬ 
houetted  against  the  sky.  I  recognised  the  form  and  gait,  though 
the  face  was  still  in  gloom.  “Good  evening,  sir,”  I  said.  The 
figure  groped  towards  me,  tripped  over  something  that  moaned 
in  reply,  and  presently  was  by  my  side.  We  went  over  the  whole 
hill,  and  I  received  my  orders. 

I’hen  again  the  weary  round.  And  every  time  the  voices  heard 
a  step  the  cry  went  up  anew  :  “Stretcher-bearer — stretcher- 
bearer,  for  God’s  sake,  water.” 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hill  I  found  the  Medical  Officer.  The 
officer  turned  his  face  to  me  and  the  moonlight  shone  on  it. 
“Hullo,”  he  said,  “you  here!”  There  was  a  strange  lack  of 
life  in  its  tone,  and  T  turned  to  find  the  reason.  There  by  him 
were  two  of  his  men  curled  up  and  dead.  “They  w^ere  on  each 
side  of  me,  and  a  shell  hurst  over  us,”  he  said.  The  air  was  full 
of  the  sound  of  pick  and  spade  meeting  stony  earth,  and  T  knew 
that  morning  the  little  garrison  w'ould  be  out  of  sight,  and  bur¬ 
rowed  into  the  ground.  Then  T  slept  awhile.  When  I  woke  the 
chill  morning  wind  was  wafting  the  smell  of  the  battlefield  over 
us  again,  and  the  sky  was  a  wondrous  dome  of  delicate  shades. 
The  sun  rose  from  behind  tlie  hills  opposite  us,  and  the  day 
came  with  a  rush.  A  sniper’s  bullet  wffiistled  overhead,  and  I 
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crawled  into  our  shallow  trench — all  that  stood  between  us  and 
death— to  wait  for  the  night  to  come  again. 

IV. 

The  Wounded. 

For  several  weeks  I  have  watched  the  glorious  active  heroism 
of  our  men  in  the  Peninsula;  now  the  fortunes  or  misfortunes 
of  war  have  directed  that  I  shall  witness  and  record  the  great 
silent  heroism  of  the  stricken  men  who  have  been  borne  off  the 
field  of  battle  to  hospital.  From  field  hospital  to  casualty  clear¬ 
ing  station,  from  there  to  a  hospital  ship,  from  there  to  a  base 
hospital,  and  finally  to  a  convalescent  home.  I  have  mingled 
with  the  officers  and  men  and  testify  to  that  greater  heroism  of 
which  hitherto  there  has  been  no  song. 

That  the  Dardanelles  campaign  is  different  from  any  other  the 
wounded  above  everybody  knows.  Tn  France  he  could,  in  a  very 
short  time,  be  whisked  away  from  danger  to  comfort.  Here  his 
greater  trials  begin  when  a  bullet  finds  him.  Before,  he  could 
give  as  good  as  he  took,  but  now,  maimed  and  impotent,  he  lies 
in  the  stretcher,  hospital,  or  trawler,  and  sees  the  enemy  shells 
fly  around,  wondering  every  moment  when  one  will  take  effect. 
In  the  recent  fighting  the  casualties  among  the  stretcher-bearers 
of  the  Welsh  battalion  were  very  marked.  This,  let  us  hope, 
was  purely  accidental,  but  a  major  of  one  of  those  battalions  told 
me  that  every  one  of  his  stretcher-bearers  was  wiped  out.  Other 
men,  you  may  be  sure,  quickly  took  their  places,  and  those  who 
were  able  to  cheat  the  ubiquitous  sniper  were  able  to  carry  their 
comrades  to  the  hospital  in  the  rear.  But  here  they  were  shelled. 
True,  with  a  forethought  which  many  of  us  have  begun  to  expect 
from  the  Turk,  he  heliographed  us  to  move  the  hospital  further 
back,  since  it  was  necessary  to  shell  its  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Yet,  even  so,  the  wounded  men  dressed  and  ready  to  be 
shipped  were  not  out  of  danger.  All  the  way  down  to  the  beach, 
in  the  pinnace,  and  even  on  the  hospital  trawler  itself,  the  whiz 
of  the  shells  by  us  and  over  us  reminded  us  that  there  would  be 
no  rest  till  we  were  well  under  weigh.  Then  we  should  only 
reckon  with  submarines — a  minor  danger  with  the  seas  so  thor¬ 
oughly  swept. 

I  met  a  batch  of  wounded  on  my  way  back  from  the  River 
Clyde.  To  crown  my  fortunes  I  had  a  touch  of  sunstroke,  and  a 
party  of  us  waited  on  a  half-submerged  pier  at  W.  beach  to  be 
carried  across  to  medical  aid  at  Imbros.  A  boat-load  of  wounded 
waited  to  squeeze  a  few  more  on  the  vessel,  which  was  making 
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journeys  to  and  from  the  hospital  trawler  half  a  mile  out.  These 
were  going  to  Mudros,  and  so  we  had  to  wait.  We  had  not 
waited  long  before  the  Turks  began  to  give  us  a  send-off.  Shell 
after  shell,  with  an  interval  of  perhaps  a  minute  between  them, 
fell  in  proximity  to  the  boats  and  us.  One  was  a  little  too  much 
to  the  right,  another  closer,  a  third  just  ten  yards  to  our  left  and 
unexploding.  The  fifth  landed  in  the  centre  of  a  gang  of  native 
workers  on  our  right,  killing  two  men  and  a  horse,  while  the 
rest  promptly  scattered — only  to  return  in  less  than  half  a  minute 
with  a  British  officer.  That  little  half-submerged  pier  resembled 
an  inferno  during  the  half-an-hour  we  waited  on  it  for  a  boat. 
Tt  was  a  supreme  test  of  nerves  for  men  whose  nerves  were  half 
shattered  already,  but  during  the  whole  of  the  time  nobody  seemed 
to  care — only  we  all  simultaneously  ducked  as  the  shell  gave 
two  seconds’  warning  of  its  approach. 

We  had  about  a  thousand  aboard,  and  the  outlines  of  Cape 
Belles  soon  became  happily  vague ;  but  with  a  tenacity  which  has 
characterised  the  defence  of  the  Turk,  a  few  shells  followed  us 
— some  just  missing  by  a  yard — and  it  was  not  until  the  busy 
harbour  of  Imbros  was  reached  that  some  of  us  felt  relief.  Tt 
was  dusk  wdien  we  anchored  alongside  a  big  hospital  ship,  and 
in  less  than  an  hour  the  spluttering  arc  lamp  above  us  showed 
that  operations  on  the  severely  wounded  had  already  begun. 
Kext  day,  at  the  officers’  ward  at  the  casualty  clearing  station, 
I  was  able  to  get  into  closer  touch  with  my  fellow-patients.  They 
were  all  “new”  men — majors,  captains,  and  a  second-lieutenant. 
Four  were  knocked  over  by  the  stomach  diseases  which  in  the 
earlier  stages  were  very  prevalent.  .Another  wms  a  Colonial  cap¬ 
tain  with  a  doubly  fractured  arm.  TTe  came  bouncing  into  the 
ward  all  smiles. 

“Me?  I’m  all  right.  Just  a  bit  of  a  break.  Not  bad  enougli 
for  here.  Told  ’em  to  send  me  back.  T  can’t  fight,  but  T  could 
do  the  adjutant’s  work.  He’s  knocked  over.” 

The  lieutenant  is  a  ruddy-faced,  Middlesex  man,  with  a  bullet 
wound  above  his  heart.  At  first  he  seemed  dazed,  but  he  soon 
came  round. 

“.A  narrow  shave.  But  a  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile.  Only  a 
scratch,  and  I’ll  be  going  back  in  a  day  or  two.” 

He  is  as  good  as  his  word.  Beplying  to  the  doctor,  he  says  : 

“No,  I  feel  quite  all  right.  I  don’t  wish  to  go  to  the  base. 
I’ll  pick  up  here.” 

The  other  men,  one  an  alert  Scotchman  and  the  other  a 
scholarly-looking  Tjondoner,  both  captains,  look  fearfully  thin 
about  the  face — the  ravages  of  dysentery.  Everybody  talks  shop 
with  animation.  But,  curiously  enough,  the  main  theme — it 
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was  always  tlie  same  1  found  long  afterwards — was  recounting 
the  list  of  pals  who  had  fallen. 

“Owen’s  gone,  Broughton  got  one  through  the  leg.  The 
Colonel,  after  two  narrow  escapes,  had  his  hand  blown  off.”  And 
so  on.  Very  morbid,  but  very  human. 

The  doctor,  a  happy-looking,  confidence-insi)iring  individual, 
looks  in.  We  had  pre-determined  to  give  him  a  piece  of  our  mind 
for  putting  us  on  milk  and  water.  But  he  has  such  a  way  witli 
him  that  you  felt  at  once  that  if  sand  and  water  w'ere  ordered 
for  you  sand  and  water  would  cure  you.  So  we  drank  our  con¬ 
densed  milk  and  water  and  eat  our  dry  biscuits  ail  the  time  we 
were  there  and  felt  that  we  thrived  on  them.  In  three  days  tlie 
heroes  of  another  well-fought  battle  trooped  over,  a  crowd  of  them, 
but  the  B.A.M.C.  dealt  with  them  with  such  method  and  ex¬ 
pedition  that  you  caught  only  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  them.  They 
took  our  beds  while  we  w^ent  a  step  further  on  our  way.  \^*e  were 
sent  aboard  the  big  Scotch  steamer,  the  Euripides.  Such  is  the 
effect  of  environment  that  more  than  one  officer  told  me  that  on 
hoarding  this  hastily  converted  hospital  shi])  they  felt  better. 
And,  indeed,  it  was  remarkable  to  notice  the  change.  On  the 
first  and  second  days  everybody  able  to  dine  in  the  saloon  chose 
from  a  varied  and  extensive  menu  milk  and  biscuits.  It  might 
have  been  the  contracted  habit.  But  upon  the  third  day  tlie 
habit  was  thrown  off.  Ginger  ale  took  the  place  of  milk  and 
chops  tlie  place  of  biscuits.  .  .  .  We  improved  immensely  on  tlie 
voyage  from  Imbros  to  Mudros  and  from  ]\ludros  to  Alexandria. 
But  there  w'ere  some  who  never  improved.  They  were  among 
the  men  wlio  were  lifted  aboard  by  cranes.  They  lay  upon  the 
decks  of  the  ships  striving  to  get  as  much  breeze  from  tlie 
enervating  atmosjihere — helpless,  but  not  hopeless.  They  were 
always  in  good  spirits,  these  men  who  were  cripples  for  life  or 
who  were  actually  in  the  throes  of  death.  There  was  one  nice 
fellow  in  a  ward  which  was  once  the  spacious  lounge.  I  won¬ 
dered  why  he  was  always  screened  from  the  rest.  He  looked 
ha[)py  and  comfortable,  and  was  always  reading  books  which  he 
carefully  selected  from  a  big  supply  from  the  library.  The  toji 
of  his  head  and  his  chest  were  entirely  swathed  in  bandages. 
You  could  just  see  his  face.  On  the  second  and  third  mornings 
he  still  read.  And  the  man  was  dying.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
following  day  a  short  but  impressive  service  was  held,  and  then 
a  body  encased  in  sacking — looking  like  an  Egyptian  mummy — 
was  shot  overboard,  landing  flat  and  with  a  fearful  splash  upon 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 

In  the  lounge  ward  the  cot  was  still  occupied,  but  by  somebody 
else,  and  the  screen  had  been  shifted. 
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These  weird  burials  at  sea  occurred  at  intervals  till  by  the 
untailing  human  weakness  you  began  to  lake  less  interest  in 
them.  You  felt  a  fresh  pang  of  regret,  however,  when  two 
further  bodies  were  removed  in  the  harbour  at  Alexandria.  These 
brave  men  had  buoyed  themselves  up  with  the  hope  of  reaching 
port  and  the  best  of  attention.  They  just  reached  it  too  late. 
Out  of  a  cargo  of  w’ounded  of  over  a  thousand  only  ten  died,  a 
splendid  indication  of  the  work  of  the  doctors  and  nurses.  Too 
much  eulogy  cannot  he  given  them. 

One  word  more.  Some  of  us  on  board  speculated  upon  our 
fortunes  of  meeting  a  submarine.  We  were  exclusively  carrying 
wounded,  but  nevertheless  we  were  not  registered  as  a  hospital 
ship.  The  plight  of  these  men  if  we  were  torpedoed  can  he 
discussed,  but  hardly  imagined. 

Sydney  A.  Moseley. 

{Official  War  Correxjmiidrnt  with 
the  Mediterranean  Forcen.) 


EOU  MANIA’S  ATTITUDE  AND  POSITION. 


Everywhere  people  are  asking :  Will  Iloumania  remain  a 
neutral  spectator,  or  will  she  participate  in  the  war?  If  she 
should  do  the  latter,  will  she  join  the  Entente  Powers,  or  fight 
on  the  side  of  Germany?  Eoumania  will  exercise  a  considerable 
influence  upon  the  war  whether  she  joins  the  fight  or  whether  she 
abstains  from  action.  As  her  attitude  and  jx)sition  are  perhaps 
not  sufliciently  understood  by  the  British  public,  it  seems  worth 
while  to  study  the  great  problem  of  intervention  sympathetically 
from  the  Koumanian  point  of  view. 

The  policy  of  States  is  guided  and  influenced  by  numerous  con¬ 
siderations,  by  self-interest,  and  by  sentimental  factors  such  as 
prejudice,  antipathy,  ambition,  and  last  but  not  least,  by  dynastic 
aspirations  and  proclivities.  Geography  and  history,  political 
and  economic  considerations  are  apt  to  guide  both  rulers  and  ruled. 
Let  us  consider  Roumania’s  policy  from  all  points  of  view  as 
far  as  this  is  possible  within  the  limited  space  of  a  monthly 
Review. 

Geography  determines  history  and  shapes  policy.  Geographic¬ 
ally,  Roumania  occupies  an  exceedingly  important  position.  The 
country  lies  not  far  from  Constantinople  and  the  Narrows  which 
connect  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  a  position  which, 
in  Napoleon’s  picturesque  language,  is  “the  key  to  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  world.’’  Napoleon’s  dictum  regarding  the  strategical 
importance  of  Constantinople  was  no  doubt  an  exaggeration. 
The  great  Corsican’s  exuberance  prevented  him  from  considering 
soberly  the  value  of  that  much  coveted  town.  Still,  the  Con¬ 
stantinople  position  is  of  vast  importance.  It  dominates  not 
only  the  Black  Sea  and  the  south  of  Russia,  but  it  provides  at 
the  same  time  the  shortest  and  the  most  commodious  connection 
between  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Through  Constantinople  run 
the  precious  inner  lines  of  communication,  as  the  strategists 
call  them,  which  connect  the  three  most  important  continents  of 
the  world.  A  great  European  Power  firmly  established  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  such  as  Germany  or  Austria-Hungary,  can  throw 
vast  bodies  of  troops  with  lightning  speed  towards  the  south  of 
Russia,  towards  Egypt,  and  towards  Persia  and  India.  Ever 
since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  Russia  has  striven  to  acquire 
the  control  of  Constantinople  and  the  Narrows  in  order  to  secure 
a  safe  outlet  towards  the  sea,  towards  the  Mediterranean.  During 
two  centuries  Russia  has  endeavoured  to  acquire,  or  at  least  to 
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dominate,  Constantinople,  fearing  that  a  strong  European  Power 
holding  the  water-gate  of  the  Black  Sea,  might  either  attack 
Russia  in  the  vulnerable  South,  or  strangle  her  by  cutting  off 
her  foreign  trade.  Since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  Russia  has 
endeavoured  time  after  time  to  reach  Constantinople  by  land.  A 
glance  at  the  map  shows  that  Russia’s  land  route  to  Constanti¬ 
nople  leads  through  Roumania.  To  Russia,  Roumania  is  there¬ 
fore  strategically  as  important  as  Serbia  is  to  Germany  and 
x\ustria-Hungary.  The  fact  that  Roumania  separates  Russia 
from  Constantinople  has  determined  its  past  history. 

Austria,  as  its  name  indicates,  was  given  the  task  of  defending 
the  German  peoples  in  the  East.  The  Turks,  who  at  one  time 
threatened  to  overwhelm  all  Europe,  and  who  laid  siege  to  Vienna 
in  1529  and  1683,  were  driven  back  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1737  and  1738 
Russian  and  Austrian  troops  fought  the  Turks  side  by  side.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  Turkish  danger  began  to  wane,  Austria  became 
suspicious  of  Russia.  Henceforward  she  made  it  her  aim  to 
prevent  Russia  reaching  Constantinople,  being  determined  that 
she  herself  would  rule  the  Balkan  peninsula.  With  this  object 
in  view,  Austria  desired  to  acquire  those  districts  which  are  now 
called  Roumania,  and  which  then  were  called  Moldavia  and 
Walachia.  At  the  peace  negotiations  at  Soroka  in  1737  Austria 
demanded,  according  to  Keralio’s  “Histoire  de  la  Guerre  des 
Russes  et  des  Imperiaux  centre  les  Turcs,”  Paris,  1780,  not  only 
Serbia  and  Novi  Bazar,  but  [Moldavia  and  Walachia  as  well. 
During  tw'o  centuries  the  Roumanian  principalities  were  used  as 
counters  by  the  Western  diplomats,  who  either  endeavoured 
to  prevent  Russia  reaching  Constantinople,  or  strove  to  set 
Russia  and  Austria  against  one  another.  From  the  Memoirs 
and  the  political  correspondence  of  Frederick  the  Great  we  learn 
that  that  great  Warrior-Diplomat  endeavoured  to  secure  to  him¬ 
self  the  peaceful  possession  of  Silesia  by  iinolving  Austria  in 
quarrels  with  Russia  in  the  Near  East,  and  that  at  that  time 
Austria  endeavoured  to  acquire  Serbia  and  to  dominate  Roumania. 
Under  the  rule  of  Frederick  William  the  Second,  Frederick’s 
successor,  the  Prussian  Minister  Hertzberg  tried  likewise  to 
involve  Russia  and  Austria  in  hostilities  over  the  strategically 
important  territories  which  separate  Russia  from  Constantinople, 
and  the  same  policy  was  pursued  two  decades  later  by  Talley¬ 
rand  and  Napoleon  I.  On  the  19th  Vendemiaire,  1805,  on  the 
morrow  of  the  Battle  of  Austerlitz,  Talleyrand  wrote  to  Count 
d’Hauterive  : — 

“Jc  voiidrais  que  I’Empereur,  le  lendemain  d'unp  grande  victoire,  qui  ne 
me  parait  phis  douteuso,  disc  an  prince  Charles . le  vous  aiderai  pour 
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vous  cmparcr  de  la  Valachie  et  de  la  Moldavie.  A  ces  conditions,  je  ferais 
avoc  vous  un  traits  offensif  et  defensif  et  toute  id4e  d ’alliance  avec  la  Prusse 
ira  au  diable.  .  .  .  Voila  mon  reve  de  ce  soir.” 

Six  days  later,  on  the  25th  Vendemiaire,  Talleyrand  submitted 
to  the  Emperor  a  most  important  memoir  written  in  Strasburg, 
which  is  historically  extremely  valuable  because  it  has  had  very 
far-reaching  influence  upon  French  policy.  We  read  in  it  :  — 

'■  Kn  cchange  des  etats  v4nitiens,  du  Tyrol,  de  ses  possessions  on  Souabc 
ct  de  ses  pretentious  sur  les  Etats  voisins,  lesquelles  demcurcront  a  jamais 
(^teintes,  on  lui  doiine  (ii  TAutriche)  la  Valachie  et  la  Moldavie,  la  Bcssarabio 
et  la  partie  la  phis  scptentrionale  de  la  Bulgarie.  .  .  .” 

"Kn  entrant  dans  de  nouveaux  rapports,  la  maison  d’Autriche  iirendra 
line  politique  nouvelle.  Du  moment  qu’elle  sera  en  possession  de  la  Valachie 
et  de  la  Moldavie,  les  Busses,  aujourd’hui  ses  allies,  doviendront  ses  rivaux 
et  ses  ennemis  naturels.  .  .  .  ilaintenant  je  suppose  qu’apres  le  gain  d'une 
grande  bataille  V.  M.  disc  a  la  Maison  d’Autriche  ‘  Etendez-vous  le  long 
du  Danube;  oecupez  la  Valachie,  la  Moldavie,  la  Bessarabie;  j 'interviendrai 
pour  vous  fairc  ceder  ces  provinces  par  la  Porte  ottornane  et  si  les  Russes 
vous  attaquent,  je  serai  votre  allid;  des  aujourd’hui  I’aHianco  pent  etre 
conclue,  je  viens  d’en  poser  toutes  les  bases.’  J’ose  croirc  qu’apres  une 
victoire  de  telles  propositions  seraient  accueillies  avec  transport  par  la 
maison  d’Autriche,  et  alors  la  plus  helle  paix  terminerait  la  guerre  la  plus 
glorieuse.” 

The  object  of  involving  Russia  and  Austria  in  a  deadly  an¬ 
tagonism  by  giving  Roumania  to  the  latter  is  clearly  expressed 
in  the  memoir  as  follows  : — 

"  A  la  ^loldavie  et  ii  la  Valachie  il  a  fallu  joindre  la  Bessarahie  et  une 
{)ortion  de  la  Bulgarie,  pour  que  les  .\utrichiens  fussent  veritablement  inter¬ 
poses  entre  les  Busses  et  les  Ottomans,  mais  encore  et  surtout  pour  qu'ils 
eiissent  une  portion  du  littoral  de  la  mer  Noire,  car  il  importe  qu’ils  soient 
sur  cetto  mer,  comme  sur  le  continent,  les  rivaux  des  Busses.” 

Duohns  Utigantihus  tertius  gaudet.  If  a  nation  wishes  to 
remain  at  peace  it  often  strives  to  involve  its  dangerous  neigh¬ 
bours  and  competitors  in  mutual  struggles.  Bismarck  continued 
the  policy  towards  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary  which  Frederick 
the  Great,  Hertzberg,  Talleyrand,  and  Napoleon  the  First  had 
inaugurated.  He  frequently  advised  Austria  to  find  compensation 
for  the  territorial  losses  which  she  had  suffered  in  Germany  and 
Italy  by  acquiring  the  lands  of  the  Near  East.  Many  such  utter¬ 
ances  of  his  are  on  record.  We  read,  for  instance,  in  his  post¬ 
humous  memoirs,  which  were  the  political  testaiuent  of  that 
great  man  : — 

"The  wants,  the  plans  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  basin  of  the  Danube 
naturally  reach  far  beyond  the  present  limits  of  the  Austro-Kungarian 
monarchy,  and  the  German  Imperial  constitution  points  out  the  way  by 
which  Austria  may  advance  to  a  reconciliation  of  her  political  a. id  material 
interests,  so  far  as  they  lie  between  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Bounianian 
population  and  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro.” 
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Assuming  the  guise  of  the  candid  and  disinterested  friend  and 
adviser,  of  “the  honest  broker,”  Bismarck  suggested  to  Austria 
that,  as  she  could  no  longer  expand  westward  and  southward, 
she  might  acquire  vast  territories  in  the  South-east  by  incor¬ 
porating  the  smaller  States  in  and  about  the  Balkans,  and  joining 
tliem  to  the  Austrian  Monarchy.  By  giving  each  of  these  States 
some  nominal  self-government,  such  as  that  which  is  enjoyed 
by  the  smaller  German  States,  Austria  might,  as  Bismarck  sug¬ 
gested,  succeed  in  embodying  Roumania  and  the  whole  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  within  the  Dual  Monarchy. 

During  a  century  and  a  half  the  rulers  and  statesmen  mentioned 
and  many  others,  which  it  would  lead  too  far  to  enumerate, 
advocated  that  Austria  should  acquire  Roumania  and  the  lands 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Their  recommendations  were  very 
welcome  to  the  Austrian  sovereigns  and  diplomats  because  they 
themselves  desired  that  their  country  should  expand  as  far  as 
possible  towards  the  East  and  the  South-east.  Frederick  the 
Great  and  the  other  non- Austrian  statesmen,  crowned  and  un¬ 
crowned,  who  have  been  mentioned,  did  not  try  to  impose  upon 
Austria  an  unfamiliar  policy.  They  merely  encouraged  Austria 
in  pursuing  with  vigour  her  traditonal  aspirations.  Volumes 
might  be  filled  with  the  pronouncements  of  leading  Austrian 
statesmen,  generals,  and  writers  demanding  that  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  should  extend  its  dominions  towards  the  iFgean  and 
the  Black  Sea.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  in  Roumania  and  else¬ 
where  that  the  late  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  desired  to  in¬ 
corporate  not  only  Serbia  and  Albania,  but  Bulgaria  and  Rou¬ 
mania  as  well,  in  the  Dual  Monarchy,  and  that  he  intended,  in 
accordance  with  Bismarck’s  advice,  to  give  to  these  States  the 
semblance  of  self-government. 

During  two  centuries  Russia  and  Austria  have  fought  and  in¬ 
trigued  for  the  control  of  South-eastern  Europe.  Yet  the  two 
States  have  followed  totally  different  policies.  While  Austria 
unceasingly  strove  to  incorporate  in  her  own  State  the  territories 
which  were  formerly  under  the  domination  of  Turkey,  making 
them  subject  to  Vienna,  Russia  desired  to  free  the  Balkan  Chris¬ 
tians  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  giving  them  self-government  and 
reckoning  upon  their  gratitude.  Thus  she  freed,  or  assisted  in 
freeing,  not  only  Greece,  Serbia  and  Bulgaria,  but  Roumania  as 
well.  As  a  rule,  one  of  her  first  measures  upon  entering  Roumanian 
soil  on  her  way  towards  Constantinople  consisted  in  giving  to  the 
Roumanians  a  provisional  administration  in  accordance  with  their 
wishes  for  freedom  and  self-government.  When  in  1769  the 
Russian  armies  entered  Roumania,  the  Empress  Catherine  the 
Great  guaranteed  the  liberties  of  the  country,  and  the  Russo- 
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Turkish  negotiations  of  Focshani  proved  abortive,  because  Turkey 
refused  to  recognise  the  independence  of  Walachia  and  Moldavia 
upon  which  the  Russian  Government  insisted.  Owing  to  Russia’s 
energetic  action,  the  Phanariote  regime  imposed  upon  the  Rou¬ 
manians  by  the  Turks  was  first  modified  and  then  abolished. 
Russia  thus  became  the  protectress  of  the  Roumanians,  and  when 
she  entered  Roumania  on  the  road  to  Turkey  in  1808-12,  1828-35, 
and  1853-54,  her  first  act  was  to  give  the  Roumanians  an  inde¬ 
pendent  organisation.  The  Crimean  War  weakened  Russia  very 
greatly,  and  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  the  monopoly  of  protecting 
the  Roumanians  was  withdrawn  from  the  Russians.  Roumania 
was  placed  under  the  joint  protection  of  the  Great  Powers.  Thus 
the  task  of  making  Roumania  independent  wdiich  Russia  had 
pursued  during  a  century,  and  for  which  the  Russians  had  fought 
numerous  wars,  was  consummated  easily  and  cheaply  by  united 
Europe.  Roumania  gave  herself  a  Roumanian  ruler.  Prince  Cuza. 
He  ruled  by  misrule,  was  overthrown,  and  as  Roumania  seemed 
unable  to  find  a  Roumanian  ruler,  they  elected,  on  the  advice  of 
Napoleon  Til.,  who  took  a  great  and  sympathetic  interest  in 
Roumania,  the  youthful  f^rince  Charles  of  Hohenzollern,  the 
uncle  of  the  present  king,  who  w'as  related  not  only  to  the 
Prussian  house,  but  to  Napoleon  as  well. 

The  Roumanians  are  descendants  of  the  ancient  Romans  of 
Dacia,  and  they  are  proud  of  their  progenitors.  The  Roumanian 
language  greatly  resembles  Tjatin.  The  Roumanian  people  are 
in  appearance  similar  to  the  South  Italians,  and  their  country 
is  full  of  ancient  ruins  which  remind  them  of  the  Roman  occupa¬ 
tion.  They  are  Tjatins  in  character,  and  they  consider  themselves 
to  be  the  Frenchmen  of  the  Near  East.  The  Roumanian  aris¬ 
tocracy  and  the  educated  classes  study  as  a  rule  in  France,  and 
some  of  the  principal  Roumanian  pajiers  are  published  in  French. 
.4s  their  sympathies  for  France  are  so  strong,  the  defeat  of 
P’rance  by  Prussia  in  1870  filled  them  with  sorrow  and  dismay, 
and  the  Roumanian  people  demonstrated  noisily  and  passionately 
against  Prussia  and  their  Prussian  prince  to  such  an  extent  that 
Prince  Charles  intended  abdicating. 

Germany  succeeded  in  making  herself  disliked  by  the  Rou¬ 
manian  nation.  Bismarck  desired  to  use  Roumania  as  a  counter¬ 
poise  against  Russia.  He  wished  to  make  that  country  rather 
a  vassal  of  Germany  and  a  German  tool  than  an  ally.  With  this 
object  in  view  he  strove  to  create  differences  between  Roumania 
and  Russia  so  as  to  induce  the  Roumanians  to  seek  the  ain)port 
of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  Therefore,  at  the  Congress 
at  Berlin,  he  gave  to  Russia  Roumanian  Bessarabia,  and  caused 
hitter  enmity  between  the  two  countries.  In  order  to  reduce  the 
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Roumanians  to  the  position  of  humble  petitioners  for  Germany’s 
protection  he  treated  the  young  State  with  brutality  and  con¬ 
tempt.  German  financiers,  such  as  the  notorious  Strousber>^ 
were  allowed  to  exploit  the  country,  and  by  threats  Bismarck 
compelled  the  Roumanian  Government  to  assume  the  financial 
liabilities  which  German  speculators  and  fraudulent  contractors 
had  incurred  in  that  country.  Koumania  was  not  only  by  threats 
saddled  with  a  crushing  debt,  but  was  forced  by  Bismarck  to  give 
to  the  numerous  Roumanian  Jews  rights  which  the  Roumanian 
people  did  not  wish  to  concede.  Thus  Bismarck  made  the  ])osi- 
tion  of  Ri'ince  ('^uu-res  one  of  very  great  difficulty.  The  prince, 
who  became  a  king  after  the  Busso-Turkish  War,  was  at  heart 
a  German  and  a  great  admirer  of  Germany,  of  its  Government 
and  military  system,  and  of  Prince  Bismarck.  He  desired  to 
make  Roumania’s  position  secure  in  case  of  a  Russian  attack, 
and  as  the  German  Government  treated  Roumania  with  undis¬ 
guised  hostility,  exasperating  the  Roumanian  people,  he  found 
himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  concluding  behind  their  hacks 
in  188;i  a  secret  alliance  with  Germany,  Roumania’s  taskmaster. 
Henceforward,  (rerman  diplomats  considered  Roumania  as  a 
German  vassal  who,  in  case  of  war  with  Russia,  could  be  made 
to  attack  that  country  in  the  vulnerable  south.  To  strengthen 
their  hold  upon  Boumania,  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  sent 
to  Ihicharest  their  most  eminent  diplomats  as  Ambassadors. 
Germany  sent  there  Prince  Billow  and  Herr  von  Kiderlen- 
Waecliter,  and  Austria  Count  Goluchowski,  Count  Aehrcnthal, 
and  the  Marrjuis  of  Pallavicini.  The  Triple  Alliance  was  in 
reality  a  (^iiiadruple  .\lliance. 

Fortunately  for  Roumania,  her  alliance  with  Germany  and 
.\ustria-Hungary,  as  that  of  Italy,  was  purely  defensive.  As  in 
the  ])resent  war  Germany  had  acted  as  the  aggressor,  Italy  and 
Pioumania  were  under  no  obligation  to  fight  on  Germany’s  side. 
Italy’s  defection  was  foreseen  by  Germany.  Her  enormous 
coast-line  and  her  numerous  islands  make  Italy  so  vulnerable 
that  she  was  unlikely  to  involve  herself  in  a  war  with  Fngland 
on  Germany's  behalf.  But  it  was  generally  expected  in  Germany 
that  Roumania,  which  is  out  of  reach  of  a  naval  attack,  would 
hasten  to  (Tlermany’.s  aid.  The  German  diplomats  had  reckoned 
witho\it  the  Boumanian  people.  'Fhe  King  of  Boumania  con¬ 
sidered  himself  morally  obliged  to  come  to  the  help  of  his  country¬ 
men.  He  wished  to  make  war  u))on  Russia.  He  called  togethei' 
a  coimcil  of  the  elder  statesmen  to  support  him,  but,  according 
to  credible  report,  all  the  leading  Roumanian  statesmen  con¬ 
sulted,  exce])ling  the  solitary  lig\ire  of  M.  Carp,  absolutely  refuse<l 
to  make  war  at  the  bidding  of  their  King,  because  they  con- 
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sideved  that  a  war  fought  agaiust  Russia  on  behalf  of  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  would  be  absolutely  opposed  to  the  vital 
interests  of  their  country.  King  Charles  was  a  most  popular 
ruler.  He  enjoyed  the  greatest  prestige  in  Roumania.  If  he, 
who  had  given  Roumania  her  strong  position,  and  who  had 
governed  the  State  during  forty-eight  years,  was  unable  to  in¬ 
duce  the  people  to  fight  Russia  in  the  interest  of  the  two  Central 
I’linpires,  his  nephew,  who  rules  now,  and  who  has  not  yet  had 
lime  to  establish  a  reputation,  should  scarcely  be  able  to  pursue 
a  philo-German  policy  which  is  strongly  ojiposed  by  the  leading 
]>()liticians,  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  army, 
and  by  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Tlie  reason  why  Roumania  does  not  desire  to  fight  for  Austria, 
is  obvious  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  Roumania’s  legitimate 
and)itious.  Kouinania  washes  to  remain  independent.  She  does 
not  desire  to  be  absorbed  by  Russia,  but  she  desires  as  little  to 
become  an  Austrian  Province.  German  and  Austrian  rulers  and 
statesmen  may  promise  her  internal  self-government  under  the 
Austrian  crown.  They  may  tell  the  Roumanians  that  all  the 
Roumanians  will,  wath  their  help,  be  united  under  the  Roumanian 
flag,  provided  that  Roumania  will  consent  to  merge  herself  in 
the  Dual  Monarchy.  How’ever,  incorporated  in  the  realm  of  the 
Hapsburgs,  Roumania  may  become  not  another  Bavaria,  but 
another  Bohemia.  The  Roumanians  know  that  the  Austrian 
I’impire  is  based  not  on  freedom,  but  on  persecution,  that  the 
Hapsburgs  are,  and  always  have  been,  the  enemies  of  liberty  and 
of  nationalism,  that  they  have  always  persecuted  the  nationali- 
lies  under  their  sway,  and  that  the  traditional  Austrian  policy 
will  scarcely  be  altered  for  their  sake.  Besides,  they  have  before 
them  the  WTuning  example  of  the  3,o00,00()  Roumanians  who 
dwell  in  Austria-Hungary,  and  who  live  under  a  modified  form 
of  slavery.  Nowadays,  nations  are  no  longer  enslaved  by  being 
kept  in  chains,  but  by  other  means.  They  are  disfranchised, 
they  cannot  obtain  justice,  they  are  impoverished,  they  are  given 
only  subordinate  positions,  they  cannot  obtain  redress  by  the 
law,  theii'  education  is  neglected,  their  language  is  destroyed, 
but  on  tilt'  other  hand,  they  are  weighed  down  with  taxes  and 
are  compelled  to  .serve  in  the  army.  That  is  the  position  of  the 
unhappy  Roumanians  in  Hungary. 

In  .Austria-Hungary,  close  to  the  Roumanian  border,  dwell 
millions  of  Roumanians  in  dense  masses,  but  they  are  practically 
unrepresented  in  Parliament  and  in  Local  Government.  They 
are  brutalised  bv  the  Magyars,  they  are  treated  like  helots,  they 
are  made  to  act  to  the  ruling  race  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water,  and  by  violence  and  stealth,  by  persecution  and  bribery. 
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they  are  made  to  abjure  their  nationality  and  to  become  IMag- 
yars.  That  infamous  policy  of  persecution  by  unjustified  violence 
'has  made  “allied”  Austria-Hungary  an  object  of  hatred  and 
contempt  throughout  Koumania.  In  1848,  when  the  Eou- 
manians,  like  the  Magyars,  fought  for  liberty  and  self-govern¬ 
ment,  40,000  Eoumanian  peasants,  gathered  in  the  Cainpia 
libertatei,  the  field  of  liberty,  at  Blaj,  and  swore  :  — 

'■  I  swear  to  defend  the  lloiiinanian  laws  and  the  Roumanian  language.  I 
swear  to  defend  Roumanian  liberty,  Roumanian  equality,  and  the  Roumanian 
brotherhood.  In  accordance  with  the,  principles  of  liberty  1  will  respect  the 
nationality  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Transylvania,  desiring  that  they  also 
should  respect  the  liberty  of  the  Roumanians.  I  will  not  dominate  over 
other  men,  and,  therefore,  will  not  suffer  that  men  of  other  nationality 
dominate  me.” 

The  Magyars  refused  to  treat  the  Roumanians  of  Hungary  as 
equals.  In  their  fight  for  liberty  40,000  Hungarian  Roumanians 
w’^ere  killed,  and  three  hundred  of  their  villages  were  completely 
destroyed. 

The  Roumanians  are  at  present  only  a  small  nation  because 
only  part  of  the  Roumanians  live  within  the  frontiers  of  the  Rou¬ 
manian  State.  The  Roumanian  raee  is  distributed  as  follows  : — 

In  Roumania  ...  ...  ...  ...  8,000,000 

In  Austria-Hungary  ...  ...  ...  3, 500,000 

In  Russia  ...  .'. . 1,500,000 

.In  the  Balkan  Peninsula  ...  ...  ...  900,000 

Total .  13,900,000 

Tlie  900,000  Roumanians  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  are  probably 
lost  to  the  Roumanian  State  unless  they  should  migrate  towards 
it.  The  Roumanians  in  Russia  and  in  Austria-Hungary,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  easily  be  united  with  the  kingdom  of  Roumania 
by  the  acquisition  of  the  land  on  which  they  dwell.  Roumania 
is  only  a  fragmentary  State  with  highly  artificial  borders,  a  State 
the  vitality  and  strength  of  which  is  greatly  reduced  by  its  un¬ 
favourable  shape.  For  economic  and  military  reasons,  com¬ 
pactness  is  very  important  to  a  State.  That  will  be  made  clear 
by  the  following  example.  A  State  of  10,000  square  miles  can 
consist  either  of  a  square  each  side  of  which  is  a  hundred  miles 
long,  or  of  a  rectangular  oblong  two  sides  of  which  are  400  miles 
long,  w’hile  the  two  short  sides  extend  to  25  miles.  The  square 
State  will  have  a  frontier  line  of  400  miles,  while  the  oblong 
State  W’ill  have  to  defend  850  miles  of  frontier.  Besides,  from 
the  centre  of  tlie  square  State,  hel])  can  be  sent  to  any  frontier 
point  rapidly,  because  the  distances  are  short,  while  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  long  and  narrow'  State  can  be  reached  from  the 
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centre  only  with  a  great  loss  of  time.  Ijastly,  a  long  and  narrow 
State  may  easily  be  cut  in  two  by  an  invader.  Eoumania  is 
sickle-shaped.  It  has  an  enormous  frontier  line,  and  as  an  in¬ 
vader,  striking  it  in  the  middle,  can  cut  the  kingdom  in  two,  the 
principle  of  military  concentration  would  compel  Eoumania,  in 
case  of  a  defensive  war  against  a  strong  Power,  to  concentrate 
the  armies  in  one  half  of  the  country,  and  leave  the  other  open 
to  the  enemy.  Where  the  crescent  formed  by  the  Eoumanian 
State  is  open  lie  those  districts  of  Austria-Hungary  which  are 
inhabited  principally  by  Eoumanians.  If  the  Eoumanian  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  were  joined  to  the  Eoumanian  King¬ 
dom,  that  country  would  no  longer  be  sickle-shaped,  but  would 
be  round.  Its  territory  would  be  approximately  doubled,  yet 
the  frontier  line  would  be  no  longer  than  it  is  at  present. 

A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  a  Greater  Eoumania,  includ¬ 
ing  Austro-Hungarian  Transylvania  in  the  wider  sense,  would 
form  not  only  an  ethnographic  and  a  national  unit,  but  a  geo¬ 
graphical  unit  as  well.  Geographically,  Eoumania  and  Transyl¬ 
vania  in  the  wider  sense  form  an  indissoluble  whole.  Transyl¬ 
vania  consists  of  a  nucleus,  lying  at  an  altitude  of  from  1,000  to 
1,()00  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountain 
chains  which  form  almost  a  circle,  and  which  convert  the  country 
into  a  natural  fortress.  Only  the  south-eastern  wall  of  that 
wonderful  mountain  fortress  is  at  present  included  in  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Eoumania.  Eoumania  is  known  to  most  people  only  as 
a  land  which  produces  wheat  in  abundance  and  petroleum.  In 
reality,  it  is  extremely  rich  in  agricultural  and  mineral  resources 
of  every  kind.  Maize,  vine,  and  fruit  of  every  description  grow' 
in  abundance  on  the  extremely  rich  soil,  and  the  hills  contain 
vast  deposits  of  coal,  rock  salt,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  A’c. 
The  valleys  of  Transylvania  also  are  extremely  fruitful,  and  are 
highly  mineralised.  The  acquisition  of  Transylvania  would  in¬ 
crease  Eoumania’s  population  not  merely  by  the  3,500,000  Eou¬ 
manians  living  in  that  district,  but  by  about  2,000,000  Magyars, 
Slavs,  and  Germans  who  live  among  them.  Thus  rounded  off, 
Eoumania,  not  reckoning  Bessarabia,  would  contain  about 
13,000,000  people.  It  would  be  nationally  and  geographically 
homogeneous,  and,  owing  to  its  favourable  configuration,  it  would 
be  easily  developable  by  means  of  roads  and  railroads,  and  easily 
defendable  in  case  of  w'ar.  The  acquisition  of  that  part  of 
Russian  Bessarabia,  which  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Eoumanians, 
would  round  olT  the  State  still  further  and  increase  its  popida- 
tion  to  about  15,000,000. 

Naturally,  all  patriotic  Eoumanians  desire  to  see  their  country 
rounded  olf  and  made  prosperous  and  secure  by  the  acquisition 
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of  the  Roumanian  territories  outside  the  Kingdom.  But  equally 
naturally,  the  iNIagyars  will  resist  the  creation  of  a  united  Rou- 
mania  to  the  death.  The  Magyars,  although  they  number  only 
about  8,000,000  or  9,000,000,  have  the  ambition  to  become  a 
great  nation  by  denationalising  the  Roumanians  and  Slavs  in 
Hungary,  and  by  extending  their  sway  by  conquest.  These 
8,000,000  or  9,000,000  Magyars  could  never  hope  to  keep  in 
subjection  a  compact  body  of  13,000,000  Roumanians  enjoying 
self-government.  To  every  Magyar  patriot,  the  idea  of  a  re¬ 
union  of  all  Ifoumanians  is  an  abomination,  not  only  for  political 
reasons,  but  for  strategical  reasons  as  well.  The  rich  Hungarian 
Plain,  which  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  Magyar  race,  is  pro¬ 
tected  towards  the  south-east  by  the  natural  fortress  of  Transyl¬ 
vania  described  in  these  pages.  From  the  Transylvanian  fortress 
an  enemy  can  easily  ilescend  into  the  Hungarian  Plain.  Deprived 
of  its  possession  Hungary  would  stand  open  to  the  invader.  To 
the  vast  majority  of  thinking  Roumanians,  statesmen,  politicians, 
military  oflicers,  and  private  juen,  it  is  ])erfectly  obvious  that  the 
(ierman-Austrian  proposals  to  create  a  united  Roumania,  enjoy¬ 
ing  self-government  under  the  Hapsburg  crown,  is  a  delusion 
and  a  fraud.  They  clearly  recognise  that  Hungarian  and  Rou¬ 
manian  aims  and  ambitions  are  irreconcilable,  that  Roumania’s 
greatness  and  liberty,  that  the  whole  future  of  their  country, 
depend  upon  Roumania’s  independence,  that  Roumania  can 
become  strong,  ])rosperous,  and  independent  only  if  she  goes  her 
own  way  without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  schemers  in  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  Buda  Pesth.  All  nations  which  are  settled  along 
a  great  river  naturally  desire  to  ac(piire  its  lower  reaches  and 
its  mouth.  For  the  same  reason  for  which  the  Germans  wish  to 
acquire  the  small  countries  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  Austria- 
Hungary,  the  land  of  the  Danube,  wishes  to  incorporate  the 
small  States  around  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  Roumania  bears 
strategically  and  economically  a  curious  resemblance  to  Belgium 
and  Holland.  That  kingdom,  like  Belgium  and  Holland, 
separates  two  great  military  States  and  lies  on  the  mouth  of  one 
of  the  principal  European  rivers.  Like  Belgium  and  Holland, 
Roumania  is  extremely  fruitful,  and,  like  Belgium,  it  is  highly 
mineralised.  Roumania  may,  therefore,  become  the  Belgium  of 
the  Danube.  Constanza,  Galatz,  and  Braila  may  become  the 
Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp  of  South-eastern  Europe. 
Roumania,  which  will  have  about  15,000,000  inhabitants  when 
the  Roumanian  territories  in  its  vicinity  have  been  incorporated 
witli  the  Motherland,  will  have  room  for  30,000,000  inhabitants. 
When  the  vast  Roumanian  resources  are  adequately  exploited 
Roumania  may  become  one  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe. 
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Clear-sighted  Roumanians  recognise  that  the  future  of 
Koumania  depends  upon  the  issue  of  this  war,  that  they  have 
everything  to  liope  from  the  victory  of  the  Entente  Powers  and 
everything  to  fear  from  the  triumph  of  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  It  is  true  tluit  tlie  two  Central  Empires  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war  promised  Ifoumania  in  return  for  her  help 
vast  territories  in  the  East,  including  not  only  Russian  Bess¬ 
arabia,  but  even  Odessa.  However,  it  is  clear  that  if  Germany 
and  Austria  should  keep  faith  with  Roumania,  that  country 
would  at  best  become  dependent  u])on  the  two  Empires  for  her 
existence.  Besides,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  two  Empires 
would  keep  faith.  They  consider  that  Roumania  has  betrayed 
them  by  not  only  refusing  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but  by  adopting  an 
attitude  favourable, to  the  Entente  Powers.  They  would  no  doubt 
welcome  Roumania’s  adherence  for  the  time  being,  but  would 
probably  adjourn  her  punishment  to  a  more  convenient  season. 
They  would  most  likely  make  use  of  Roumania  in  exactly 
the  same  way  in  which  Napoleon  made  use  of  Prussia  before 
1806. 

Roumania  sympathises  with  the  Entente  Powers  and  knows 
(hat  she  has  everything  to  hope  from  their  victory  and  every¬ 
thing  to  fear  from  their  defeat.  Why,  then,  has  she  not  thrown 
her  sword  into  the  scales  before  now?  The  great  characteristic 
of  Roumania’s  foreign  policy,  ever  since  the  advent  of  Prince 
Charles  in  1860,  has  been  caution.  Roumanian  statesmen 
naturally  desire  to  join  in  the  war  at  tlie  right  moment,  and 
equally  naturally  they  wish  to  be  on  the  winning  side  and  to 
reap  for  their  support  the  highest  rewards  wdiich  they  can 
reasonably  expect.  Probably  Roumania  wmild  have  been  wisest 
in  joining  the  Entente  simultaneously  with  Italy.  It  is  not 
exactly  known  why  she  did  not  do  so  at  the  time,  but  it  is  believed 
that  diplomatic  short-sightedness  prevented  Romnania’s  adhesion 
at  the  time  when  the  Russian  troops  overran  all  Galicia.  At  that 
time  a  little  more  broad-mindedness  and  generosity  on  the  part 
of  the  diplomats  of  the  Entente  might  perhaps  have  had  the 
happiest  results.  The  time  when  the  Russian  army  seemed 
triumphant  w'as  no  doubt  the  time  when  Roumania’s  aid  might 
have  been  most  easily  obtained.  But,  perhaps,  the  Entente 
diplomats  thought  at  that  propitious  moment  that  Roumania’s 
help  was  scarcely  necessary,  that  no  special  effort  was  needed 
to  gain  her  support. 

At  the  present  moment  the  Balkan  position  is  involved. 
Strategically,  Roumania  is  in  an  unfavourable  position.  She  is 
hemmed  in  by  Austrian,  German,  and  Bulgarian  troops.  She 
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can  receive  ammunition  and  other  war  material  only  from  Russia, 
and  that  country  may  have  little  to  spare.  Still,  before  long  the 
Balkan  position  may  undergo  a  change  which  will  make  Rou¬ 
manian  intervention  possible.  Being  almost  isolated  it  is  com¬ 
prehensible  that  Roumania  cannot  afford  to  strike  unless  assured 
of  victory.  She  can  probably  hold  the  mountain  passes  in  the 
north  and  west  against  all  comers  and  detach  a  powerful  army 
for  operating  towards  the  south.  In  such  an  operation  she  might 
be  supported  by  a  powerful  Russian  army.  Everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  convince  the  Roumanians  by  the  incontro¬ 
vertible  logic  of  facts  that  the  Allies  will  win,  and  that  it  will 
be  in  their  own  interests  to  join  in  while  there  is  time.  It  must 
be  clear  to  all  thinking  Roumanians  that  they  can  win  a  greater 
Roumania  only  by  their  own  exertions. 

To  all  thinking  Roumanians  it  must  be  clear  that  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  cannot  possibly  win  the  war.  It  is  true 
that  the  two  Central  P^mpires  have  victoriously  advanced  in  the 
west,  the  east,  and  the  south,  that  they  hold  vast  stretches 
of  Belgium,  France,  Russia,  and  Serbia.  However,  those  who 
see  beneath  the  surface  clearly  recognise  that  Germany  and 
Atistria-Hungary  are  approaching  exhaustion,  that  the  time  is 
not  far  off  when  the  tide  will  turn.  When  the  war  began  the 
Powers  of  the  Entente,  which  then  did  not  include  Italy,  were 
far  superior  to  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Turkey  in 
terjitory  and  in  popidation,  but  they  were  far  inferior  to  the 
Central  Empires  in  soldiers,  arms,  and  ammunition.  Since  then 
Italy  has  joined  in  the  fight;  England,  which  had  only  a  few 
divisions  on  the  Continent,  has  mobilised  millions  of  men;  and 
before  long  the  entire  manhood  of  the  Entente,  supported  by 
the  industrial  power  of  the  whole  world,  will  confront  the  shrink¬ 
ing  numbers  of  their  opponents,  who  are  provided  with  constantly 
decreasing  stores  of  food,  raw  material,  manufactures,  arms,  and 
ammunition.  Before  long  the  initial  inferiority  of  the  Entente 
in  soldiers,  arms,  and  ammunition  will  be  converted  into  an  over¬ 
whelming  superiority.  The  day  of  reckoning  seems  close  at 
hand.  In  the  interest  of  Roumania  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she 
will  have  taken  the  great  step  which  should  determine  her  future 
before  it  is  too  late.  Roumania’s  future  would  be  compromised, 
perhaps  irretrievably,  should  she  be  told  at  the  critical  moment  : 
“You  have  waited  too  long.  We  need  you  no  longer.  Y"ou  have 
remained  neutral  so  far.  Now  your  help  is  not  wanted.  Our 
military  arrangements  are  complete,  and  so  are  our  political 
ones.” 


PoLiTicrs. 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  LARGE  AIRSHIP. 


I. 

A  DISPOSITION  has  existed  in  this  country  to  look  ui)on  the  large 
airship  as  a  failure.  There  are  those  who  had  written  it  off, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  present  war  at  any  rate,  as  a  weapon 
of  any  military  value.  These  statements  are  put  thus,  in  the 
past  tense,  for  the  reason  that  views,  official  and  otherwise,  in 
this  country,  on  this  (juestion,  at  this  moment,  are  in  a  state  of 
flux.  There  are  signs,  feeble  perhaps,  but  there,  that  at  length 
it  is  realised  in  high  quarters  that  the  possibilities  of  the  large 
airship  may  not  have  been  properly  appreciated  here  in  recent 
years. 

The  view  of  the  Zeppelin  airship  as  a  failure  is  admirably  set 
out,  in  a  sense  at  once  popular  and  technical,  in  the  September 
issue  of  this  journal,  by  Messrs.  C.  Graham- White  and  Harry 
Harper.  It  does  not  in  any  way  detract  from  the  merits  of  that 
article  to  suggest  that  a  certain  bias  on  the  part  of  the  writers 
against  the  large  airship  is  not  unnatural.  It  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  how  this  view  of  the  airship  as  a  failure  has  appealed  to 
the  popular  mind,  though,  possibly,  it  has  been  largely  a  case 
of  the  wish  being  father  to  the  thought.  The  British  public 
have  seen  little  or  nothing  of  the  large  airship  (if  w'e  take  no 
account  of  the  German  raiders),  though  they  have  read  much  of 
the  disasters  which,  even  before  the  war,  befell  the  Zeppelins. 
Certainly,  up  to  the  present,  these  great  German  aircraft,  for¬ 
tunately  for  us,  have  neither  realised  the  expectations  formed 
in  regard  to  them  in  Germany,  nor  justified  the  fears  entertained 
in  other  quarters.  Nevertheless,  what  they  have  done  has  indi¬ 
cated,  emphatically,  certain  possibilities;  and  it  would  be  a  most 
serious  mistake  to  turn  down  the  idea  of  the  large  airship  as  not 
worth  further  consideration.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  his  inter¬ 
esting  letter  which,  not  long  ago,  appeared  in  the  public  prints, 
Mr.  Balfour  took  no  such  line.  While  distinctly  caustic  as  to 
the  achievements  of  the  Zeppelins  in  this  country,  he  was  careful 
not  to  commit  himself  to  any  condemnation  of  the  large  airship 
as  a  military  weapon;  his  mind  remained  open  on  that  point. 
In  passing,  it  may  be  remarked  that  certain  later  utterances  of 
Mr.  Balfour  on  this  question  do  not,  perhaps,  display  an  equal 
caution.  When  he  recently  appealed  for  consideration  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  ground  that  aerial  warfare  had  taken 
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on  developments  that  had  not  been  anticipated,  he  was  not  strictly 
correct.  If  he  had  said,  not  anticipated  in  certain  quarters,  he 
would,  doubtless,  have  been  right.  All  that  has  happened  so  far 
in  aerial  warfare  had  been  anticipated  by  those  whose  business 
it  was,  or  who  had  made  it  their  business,  to  study  this  question, 
including  responsible  officials  of  the  great  Service  over  which 
Mr.  Balfour  himself  now  presides.  Indeed,  much  was  anticipated 
that  has  not  yet  occurred ;  there  is  more  to  come. 

The  extraordinary  character  of  the  situation  in  this  country 
at  this  moment  in  regard  to  aircraft  was  vividly  illustrated  only 
the  other  day,  when  Mr.  Balfour,  from  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  gave  expression  to  the  surprise  with  which  he  had 
found  that  he  became  responsible  for  aircraft  when  he  took  charge 
of  the  Admiralty.  The  arrangements  under  which  the  Admiralty 
became  responsible  for  large  aircraft  were  initiated  by  the  Imperial 
Befence  Committee,  a  body  which  the  country  owes  to  I^Ir. 
Balfour  himself  and  of  which  he  is  still  a  member.  The  position 
in  regard  to  large  aircraft  is,  indeed,  so  remarkable  that  it  will 
well  repay  a  brief  historical  review. 


II. 

The  history  of  the  airship  in  this  country  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  with  the  appointment,  in  1000,  by  the  Imperial  Defence 
Authorities  of  an  Advisory  Committee  to  guide  the  Services  in 
the  construction  of  aircraft.  This  Committee,  with  Lord  Bay- 
leigh  as  Chairman,  w^as  a  very  learned  body,  and  appeared,  also, 
to  be  of  an  eminently  practical  character.  In  due  course,  the 
Admiralty,  who  had  been  specially  charged  with  the  construction 
of  large  airships,  arranged  with  one  of  our  great  “armament 
houses  ”  to  build  such  an  airship  at  their  works  on  the  west 
coast  of  England.  The  airship  was  designed,  built,  launched, 
and  made  trial  trips,  amidst  mutual  congratulations.  I'nfor- 
tunately,  one  morning,  as  the  great  vessel  was  being  drawn  out  of 
its  shed,  it  broke  in  two  pieces — perhaps  one  of  the  most  unlucky 
accidents  that  ever  happened  in  either  of  our  combative  Services. 

Again,  about  the  time  when  the  Imperial  Defence  Committee 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  desirable  to  provide  ilje  country 
with  large  airships,  a  powerful  London  morning  newspaper 
initiated  a  public  subscription  to  buy  an  airship  in  France  and 
to  present  it  to  the  nation.  The  airship,  of  the  semi-rigid  type, 
was  duly  built ;  it  made  a  record  flight  across  to  this  country, 
and  was  justly  regarded  as  a  chef  d' oeuvre  of  its  class.  Someone, 
however,  had  made  a  mistake  in  connection  with  the  shed  intended 
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to  receive  the  airship ;  it  was  too  small,  and  in  trying  to  get  the 
airship  in,  the  vessel  was  ripped  up. 

After  these  untoward  incidents.  Government  discovered  that 
what  we  really  wanted  was  not  large  airships  at  all,  but  small 
vessels  of  the  non-rigid  type,  which  could  be  folded  up,  packed 
in  a  portmanteau,  as  one  might  say,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
world  where  we  might  need  them.  The  large  airship  was 
dropped.  The  result  appears  to  be  that  we  have  neither  any  large 
airships  in  commission,  nor  any  adequate  non-rigids  available  for 
service  abroad.  There  we  stand  at  the  moment,  though  “some¬ 
thing  ”  is  being  done  at  last. 

It  is  nothing  but  simple  justice  to  add  here  that  during  all 
these  recent  years  there  have  been  those  in  the  Admiralty  itself 
who  have  kept  the  lamp  at  least  alive,  who  have  never  lost  faith 
in  the  large  airship  notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  experiences 
of  the  past,  and  who  believe  in  it  to-day  as  a  military  weapon  of 
immense  possibilities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  wdiile  the  present 
writing  does  not  iiretend  to  have  any  official  authority  whatever, 
and  has  not  been  prepared  with  any  collaboration,  direct  or  in¬ 
direct,  on  the  part  of  any  Government  official,  or  with  the  know'- 
ledge  of  any  such  official,  nevertheless  it  can  be  .said  that  no  claim 
is  made  in  it  on  behalf  of  the  large  airship  which  will  not  be 
endorsed  and  emphasised  by  those  who,  from  their  high  official 
positions,  tlieir  daily  studies,  their  knowledge  and  experience, 
must  be  looked  upon  as  our  most  competent  authorities  on  this 
great  question.  How  it  comes,  therefore,  that  w'e  liave  not  a 
single  large  airship  available  at  this  moment  is  one  of  those 
mysteries  of  our  national  service  which  it  may  be  worth  while 
investigating — at  some  future  time.  The  result  will  be  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  surprising  chapter  in  the  “secret  history”  of  to-day. 

Nothing  is  further  from  the  purpose  of  the  present  writing 
than  anything  in  the  way  of  recrimination ;  but  it  is  profitable, 
at  times,  to  look  at  the  might-have-been,  if  only  to  emphasise 
the  conditions  of  the  present  and  the  needs  of  the  immediate 
future.  At  the  moment  of  writing,  among  the  news  from  the 
East,  where  the  tragedy  of  Serbia  and  the  perfidy  of  the  rulers 
of  Bulgaria  and  (apparently)  of  Greece  are  rapidly  developing, 
comes  the  intimation  that  the  Germans  are  sending  a  Zeppelin 
to  Sofia.  Twelve  months  ago,  before  a  shot  had  been  fired  in 
the  ])ardanelles,  the  great  part  wffiich  the  large  airship  could 
play  for  the  Entente  in  that  region  was  formally  pointed  out  to 
the  authorities;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  explained  that 
such  airships,  of  a  certain  class,  coidd  be  built  in  this  country, 
sent  out  in  sections,  and  re-erected  on  sites  convenient  to  the 
Straits.  Had  the  suggestion  thus  put  forward  been  promptly 
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adopted,  it  is  jicssihle  that  we  should  have  been  in  Constantinople 
by  this,  in  which  event  it  is  certain  that  the  Balkan  situation 
would  have  presented  an  aspect  very  different  from  that  which 
it  wears  at  this  moment.  The  immense  moral  effect  which  the 
appearance  of  large  airships  flying  the  flags  of  the  Allies  would 
have  had  in  those  regions  was  also  emphasised. 

III. 

The  view  which  regards  the  large  airship  as  a  failure  appears 
to  rest  partly  on  the  paucity  and  inconsequence  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Zeppelins,  and  partly  on  the  losses  which  the  latter 
have  sustained.  Undoubtedly  those  losses  have  been  very  heavy, 
again  fortunately  for  us.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  those  losses  have  been  due  to  causes  other 
than  military  action ;  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  authentic 
record  of  a  large  airship  having  been  brought  down  in  enemy 
lines  directly  by  gunfire. 

As  to  the  military  achievements  of  the  Zeppelins,  so  far  these 
have  not  been  brilliant  or  momentous ;  they  represent  little  or 
nothing  of  military  value,  if  we  exclude  reconnaissance.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  this  state  of  things  has  been  due,  to  some 
extent,  to  deliberate  restraint  as  well  as  to  technical  failure.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  find  reasons  which  seem  adequate  to  explain 
how  it  is  that  the  enemy  has  done  so  little  with  his  great  aircraft 
up  to  the  present  time. 

The  limitations  of  the  large  airship  are  fully  admitted  by  its 
most  enthusiastic  supporters.  Among  the  causes  from  which 
those  limitations  arise  is  the  weather.  The  large  airship  can 
only  operate,  at  ])resent,  when  meteorological  conditions  are 
favourable.  Not  long  after  the  war  came  the  autumnal  equinox : 
the  winter  months  followed.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  large 
airship  to  remain  dormant  during  the  winter,  as  we  shall  prob¬ 
ably  find  by  experience  presently,  but  its  operations  during  that 
season,  in  the  west  of  Europe,  cannot  be  carried  on  with  that 
freedom  which  is  possible  at  some  other  periods.  Again,  the 
moment  war  was  declared,  the  authorities  in  this  country  stopped 
the  publication  of  the  Greenwich  daily  weather  reports,  and, 
notwithstanding  their  possession  of  a  very  complete  meteorological 
station  at  Heligoland,  the  Germans  were  put  at  a  considerable 
disadvantage  by  the  want  of  the  Greenwich  bulletins,  in  so  far 
as  any  extended  operations  on  the  part  of  their  large  airships 
were  concerned.  Hence  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  Zep- 
jielins  to  attempt  any  important  programme  for  some  time  after 
the  war  had  commenced. 
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Then,  even  before  the  war,  it  had  been  recognised  lliat  the 
large  airship  niiglit  be  very  vulnerable  to  attack  from  above  by 
the  more  active  aeroplane  ;  and  Count  Zeppelin  and  his  assistants 
were  busily  studying  the  possibility  of  providing  the  large  airship 
with  some  special  means  of  defence  against  such  attacks.  It 
still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  any  means  of  defence  likely  to 
be  adequate  will  not  constitute  a  new  source  of  danger  to  the 
airship  itself;  but,  whether  any  solution  h.as  been  found  or  not, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  German  authorities  may  have  deliber- 
atelv  preferred  to  keep  their  fleet  of  large  airships  in  hand,  as  far 
as  possible,  until  this  question  could  be  determined.  A  fleet  of 
large  airships  containing  even  only  one  or  two  members  provided 
with  means  of  defence  against  overhead  attack  will  clearly  be 
a  very  different  proposition  from  a  fleet  without  any  such  means 
of  defence,  however  powerful'  in  other  respects. 

Again,  the  large  airship,  while  it  may  be  usefully  employed  in 
militax'y  operations  whenever  the  weather  will  permit,  is  not  a 
weapon  for  any  casual  duty.  It  is  a  weapon  which,  under  a 
wise  policy,  will  be  husbanded  for  jxarticular  duties  and  special 
occasions,  when,  say,  in  conjunction  with  important  military 
operations  on  land  or  with  a  great  fleet  at  sea,  it  may  be  used  in 
the  hope  of  achieving  some  decisive  result.  We  have  abundant 
evidence  that  the  German  military  authorities  have  always  in¬ 
tended  their  large  airships  for  a  great  adventure.  Here  the  na'ive 
and  egregious  von  Bernhardi  comes  to  our  assistance.  In  an  illu¬ 
minating  passage  wdiich  has  not,  perhaps,  received  the  attention 
it  deserves,  he  remarks  : — 

I,ast,  !)ut  not  least,  wo  nuist  devote  ourselves  more  energetically  to  the 
d('velo])ine!it  of  aviation  for  naval  purposes.  ...  If  oui’  airships  could  only 
he  so  largely  developed  that  they,  on  their  side,  could  undertake  an  attack 
and  carry  fear  and  destruction  to  the  English  coasts,  they  would  lend  still 
more  effective  aid  to  our  fleet  when  fighting  against  the  superior  forces  of 
the  enemy.  It  can  hardly  he  doubted  that  technical  improvements  will, 
before  long  [this  was  in  101 1],  make  it  possible  to  perform  such  service>^. 
A  ])ronounced  superiority  of  our  air  fleet  over  the  English  would  contrihute 
largely  to  equalise  the  difference  in  stri-ngth  of  the  two  navies  more  and 
more  during  the  course  of  the  war.  It  should  be  the  more  possible  to  gain 
a  supi'riuriLy  in  this  field  becaust'  our  assuni'Hl  i-nemies  havi>  not  any  start 
on  us,  and  wt‘  can  compete  for  the  palm  of  victory  on  ecpial  terms.” 

There  we  have  it,  in  a  nutshell.  Moreover,  anyone  who  has 
come  much  in  touch  with  German  technical  and  professional 
classes  during  recent  years  is  aware  that  the  suggestion  of  the 
])assage  which  has  just  been  quoted  was  far  from  being  a  mere 
notion  of  the  military;  it  had  become  a  root  idea  in  the  country, 
the  idea  on  which  the  glories  of  “The  Hay”  were  based. 

It  is  no  purpose  of  the  present  writing  to  discuss  the  question 
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of  a  German  invasion  of  this  kingdom ;  but  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  a  country  in  such  a  situation  as  that  in  which  Germany 
may  shortly  find  herself  will  be  likely  to  adopt  any  measures, 
however  desperate,  and  to  incur  any  risk,  if  there  should  appear 
a  chance  of  effecting  a  serious  disturbance  of  the  plans  of  the 
Allies.  Hence  the  possibility  at  least  that  an  attempt  at  invasion 
may  still  be  made  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  come  till  the  enemy  is 
satisfied  with  his  aerial  fleet.  The  visits  which  we  have  had 
from  the  Zeppelins  are  regarded  by  the  German  authorities  as 
nothing  more  than  raids,  carried  out,  as  much  as  anything,  for 
the  })urj)ose  of  acquiring  experience  and  confidence.  Meanwhile, 
it  may  be  noted  that  Germany  has  stations  for  large  airships, 
either  complete  or  in  progress,  at  Kiel,  Hamburg,  Heligoland, 
Cuxhaven,  Wilhelmshaven,  Wanne,  Duisburg,  Diisseldorf,  Leich- 
lingen,  Cologne.  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Treves,  Metz,  Strasburg,  Baden 
Baden,  Frankfort,  Lahr,  and  Mannheim,  in  addition  to  those 
in  Belgium.  All  these  are  within  400  miles  of  some  portion  of 
the  English  coast ;  even  Friedrichshaven  itself,  the  home  of  the 
Zeppelin  on  Tjake  Constance,  is  within  striking  distance  of  our 
shores  to  a  powerful  airship  such  as  the  newer  German  vessels 
are  supposed  to  be. 

IV. 

There  is  another  and,  perhaps,  still  more  cogent  reason  why  the 
German  airships  have  accomplished  so  little,  and  why,  it  may  be, 
they  never  will  accomplish  very  much.  The  large  airship  may  not 
he  an  instrument  adapted  to  the  German  character,  particularly 
the  German  character  as  developed,  one  ought  perhaps  to  say 
moulded,  by  the  Prussian  military  system.  In  history  the  airship 
will  always  be  associated  with  the  name  of  Count  Zeppelin,  and 
quite  properly  so ;  whether  in  honour  or  in  infamy  remains  to 
he  seen ;  but  previous  to  the  advent  of  Count  Zeppelin  the 
Germans  were  not  distinguished  in  aeronautical  science.  The 
great  names  of  aeronautics  are  not  German,  and  the  large  airship 
is  not  a  weapon  for  which  the  normal  German  would  a])pear  to 
have  any  special  aptitude  or  natural  gifts,  so  far  as  its  effective 
oyteration  as  an  instrument  of  war  is  concerned.  Quite  the  con¬ 
trary ;  the  heavy,  often  sluggish,  and  mechanical  elements  which 
form  so  large  a  part  of  the  Prussian  character  are  not  specially 
suited  to  the  handling  of  large  aircraft.  The  winds  cannot  be 
drilled  or  the  weather  “organised.”  The  mechanical  training 
which  the  Prussian  receives  so  thoroughly  may  he  all  very  well 
for  great  military  movements  in  the  field,  and  for  that  kind  of 
close  attack  which  the  Prussian  military  system  seems  to  favour ; 
hut  it  is  of  no  use  in  the  air.  For  the  successful  handling  of 
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large  aircraft,  there  is  needed  a  combination  of  alert  coolness, 
quick  resourcefulness,  promptitude  of  decision,  daring,  and  in¬ 
dividual  initiative  which  the  French  and  the  Italians  possess 
naturally  in  an  eminent  degree,  but  which  finds  the  conditions 
required  for  its  highest  development  more  completely  in  this 
country  than  in  any  other.  It  has  been  said  that  Waterloo  was 
won  on  the  playing  fields  of  Eton.  The  saying  suggests  a  pro¬ 
found  truth.  Whatever  our  views  as  to  “sport”  may  be,  if  we 
think  of  it,  the  qualities  needed  tor  the  successful  management 
of  aircraft  are  precisely  those  which  are  developed  on  the  cricket 
and  football  fields  and  on  the  tennis  lawn.  We  have  there,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  two  former,  that  just  combination  of  discipline  and 
initiative,  daring  and  resource,  which  seems  needed  for  the  air. 
Hence  in  the  universal  games  of  the  youth  of  this  country  may 
be  discovered  the  foundations  oT  that  individual  character  which 
the  successful  airman  will  always  possess.  At  an  early  stage  of 
the  war,  Sir  John  French  declared  that  his  airmen  had  estab¬ 
lished  an  “ascendency”  over  those  of  the  enemy.  The  claim 
was  sound  and  was  likely  to  be  further  justified.  It  has  been. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  a  little  tantalising  to  reflect  that  the  most 
successful  airmen  in  the  world,  the  men  probably  best  qualified 
by  their  inherited  gifts  and  youthful  training  for  the  handling 
of  aircraft,  must  confine  themselves,  for  the  present  at  any  rate, 
to  the  smaller  classes,  and  have  no  opportunity,  at  this  crisis  in 
their  country’s  history,  of  showing  what  they  could  do  with  really 
large  and  powerful  airships.  The  great  question  is,  not  what 
the  Germans  have  failed  to  do  with  their  Zeppelins,  but  what 
British  airmen  would  accomplish  with  airships  of  equal  capacity. 
It  may  be  predicted,  with  absolute  confidence,  that  not  only 
would  they  do  more  than  the  Germans  have  done  so  far,  but 
more  than  the  latter  are  ever  likely  to  achieve,  notwithstanding 
the  long  start  they  have  secured. 

V. 

It  should  be  said  that  what  is  meant  by  a  large  airship  here 
will  have  a  length  of  about  500  ft.  and  a  diameter  something 
over  50  ft.  ;  it  will  be  able  to  attain  an  independent  speed  of 
from  40  to  60  miles  an  hour,  possibly  more ;  it  will  have  arma¬ 
ment  to  enable  it  to  meet  other  airships  as  w'ell  as  aerojjlanes, 
and  will  carry  from  3,000  lb.  to  5,000  lb.  weight  of  explosives.  It 
will  be  able  to  keep  the  air  for  from  36  to  48  hours,  or  to  travel, 
out  and  home,  a  distance  of  1,500  to  3,000  miles. 

The  assumption  on  which  our  present  national  [)olicy  (one 
would  much  like  to  say  our  late  policy — perhaps  it  would  be 
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correct)  in  regard  to  aircraft  is  based  appears  to  be  that  the  aero¬ 
plane  can  accomplish  all  that  the  large  airship  could  expect  to 
achieve.  That  assumption  is  not  so  confidently  taken  today  as 
it  was  till  lately.  Nothing  will  be  said  here  in  disparagement 
of  the  aeroplane,  which  has  brilliantly  demonstrated  its  value 
as  a  military  weapon,  but  it  can  no  more  accomplish  what  the 
large  airship  may  achieve  than  a  submarine  can  do  what  a  battle¬ 
ship  will  effect.  The  aeroplane  can  do  important  damage,  and 
we  shall  see  developments  in  its  construction  which  will  greatly 
increase  its  power  and  range  of  action,  but  it  must  always  labour 
under  the  disadvantage  of  being  obliged  to  deliver  its  blow  while 
flying  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  That  disadvantage  is  not  removed 
by  increasing  the  size  and  power  of  the  aeroplane.  Moreover, 
it  can  never  deliver  such  heavy,  highly  concentrated  and  shatter¬ 
ing  blows  as  the  large  airship  may  discharge.  It  is  singular  that 
the  British  Admiralty,  of  all  authorities,  should  apparently  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  assumption  to  which  reference  has  just 
been  made.  Notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  submarine  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  destroyer,  the  Admiralty  look  to  their  battle¬ 
ships  to  deal  with  those  of  the  enemy,  should  the  latter  decide 
to  come  out ;  and  go  on  building  battleships.  One  of  the  most 
important  and  impressive  facts  wdiich  the  war  has  revealed  is 
the  supreme  value  of  the  large  gun.  The  enemy  owes  more 
of  his  success  to  his  large  guns  than  to  any  other  individual  factor, 
unless  it  be  his  railways.  That  is  to  say,  he  owes  it  to  concen¬ 
trated  force ;  and  that  is  precisely  the  advantage  wdiich  the  large 
airship  has  over  the  aeroplane ;  it  is  capable  of  delivering  a 
succession  of  really  heavy,  highly  concentrated  blows.  With  its 
ability  to  hover,  with  experience  and  practice,  together  with 
improvements  in  sighting  and  discharging  apparatus,  accuracy  of 
aim  will  surely  follow.  The  most  effective  w'ork  which  appears 
to  have  been  done  so  far  by  aircraft  (alw’ays  excepting  Warne- 
ford’s  extraordinary  achievement)  w^as  that  done  by  a  large 
French  airship,  which  destroyed  a  railway  junction  in  the  enemy’s 
lines,  together  with  trains  carrying  troops  and  supplies.  The  air¬ 
ship  itself  was  not  hurt. 

While  the  aeroplane  will  certainly  remain  the  instrument  which 
will  be  most  generally  used  for  local  scouting  and  for  directing 
t!ie  fire  of  artillery,  even  in  this  connection  the  airship  can  do 
more.  Owing  to  the  control  which  is  possible  to  the  airship  in 
regard  to  speed,  it  can  render  invaluable  service  in  “strategic 
reconnaissance,”  both  directly  and  by  the  aid  of  photograjdiy, 
while  its  ability  to  carry  a  powerful  wireless  installation  enables 
it  to  communicate  instantly  the  results  of  its  observations  to  long 
distances. 
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We  have  lately  seen  the  enemy  set  up  in  Belgium  large  guns 
with  which  he  was  able  to  bombard  Dunkirk.  We  do  not  seem 
to  have  known  anything  about  the  proceedings  till  the  guns 
opened  tire  on  the  town,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  aeroplane 
flights  which  must  have  been  made  in  that  region.  The  works 
necessary  for  such  guns  are  not  small ;  the  guns  cannot  be  trans¬ 
ported  under  the  shade  of  an  umbrella.  It  is  practically  certain 
that  an  airship  making  systematic  observations,  especially  with 
the  aid  of  photography,  would  have  discovered  the  approach  of 
those  guns,  while,  if  powerful,  it  might  have  ended  their  career 
before  they  could  have  been  installed.  When  one  recognises 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  stellar  photography,  it  appears 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  detect,  by  the  aid  of  photographs  taken 
from  an  airship,  the  slightest  change  in  the  aspect  of  a  country  in 
active  military  occupation. 

It  is  a  fair  proposition  that  large  airships  in  competent  hands 
could  prevent  the  establishment  of  any  such  heavy  wwks  as  are 
necessary  for  the  oi)eration  of  the  large  enemy  guns ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  works  or  the  guns  themselves  in  transport  constitute 
targets  sutticiently  large  to  give  such  airships  a  reasonable  chance 
of  putting  them  out  of  action.  In  other  words,  such  large  air¬ 
ships  could  have  delayed,  perhaps  prevented,  the  fall  of  Liege, 
of  Xamur,  of  Antwerp,  of  ]Maubeuge,  and  of  the  great  fortresses 
which  have  recently  had  to  succumb  to  the  German  guns  in  the 
east  of  Europe. 

VI. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  large  airships  will  probably  prove  to 
be  the  most  eftective  instrument  yet  devised  for  attacks  on  strongly 
fortified  positions,  whether  permanent  or  temporary  works ;  that 
is  to  say,  upon  just  such  positions  as  the  Allies  will  meet  as  they 
move  east.  There  is  no  fortress  w'hich  could  not  be  destroyed  by 
systematic  attack  on  the  part  of  large  airships. 

It  was  lately  suggested  in  the  public  prints  that  a  great  fleet 
of  aeroplanes,  some  thousands  of  machines,  should  be  built  to 
attack  Essen.  The  present  writer  is  able  to  say,  on  unimpeach¬ 
able  authority,  that  if  we  had  possessed  any  such  large  airships 
as  are  here  contemplated,  Essen  would  have  been  “bombed” 
long  ago.  To  use  the  expression  of  a  most  competent  officer, 
“We  should  have  kept  Essen  lively.”  Consider  what  that  means  ! 
We  might  drop  500  bombs  from  aeroplanes  upon  a  city  like 
Karlsruhe,  and  do  nothing  of  importance ;  but  large  airships 
over  Essen — it  would  be  like  “firing  into  the  browm  ”  ;  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  miss  achieving  something  of  real  military  value. 
Such  attacks  repeated  could  determine  the  issue  of  a  campaign. 
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There  is  a  limit,  not  very  long,  to  the  range  of  the  most  power- 
I'ul  guns  ;  the  range  of  the  large  airship  is  to  be  measured  bv 
hundreds  of  miles.  In  an  engagement  in  the  field,  success  may 
depend  upon  the  ability  of  either  side  to  bring  up  reserves.  'I’Ik; 
large  airships,  getting  well  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  may  destroy 
his  communications  and  cut  oif  his  reserves.  In  a  great  engage¬ 
ment,  with  the  artillery  of  both  sides  fully  occupied,  a  single 
large  airship  might  easily  win  the  battle  ;  the  enemy  cannot  have 
concentrated  batteries  of  anti-aircraft  guns  at  every  |)arl  of  a 
great  modern  battlefield. 

A  railway  is  not  easily  destroyed,  but  a  large  airship,  following 
the  line,  can  break  it  up,  not  at  one  little  point,  but  over  miles 
of  track. 

It  is,  again,  a  fair  proposition  that  a  large  airship,  by  the  use 
of  suitable  bombs  (and  there  is  no  difficulty  about  that),  can 
destroy  any  mine  field ;  that  is  to  say,  can  break  it  up  as  a  field, 
and  bring  about  the  innocuous  explosion  of  its  members,  more 
or  less.  A  maritime  mine  field,  indeed,  would  appear  to  con¬ 
stitute  an  object  peculiarly  vulnerable  to  a  really  large  airshi[). 
The  mine  field  of  the  Narrows  in  the  Dardanelles,  for  exanptle, 
presents  an  ideal  ground  for  such  an  operation  as  is  here  sug¬ 
gested.  The  channel  is  narrow  ;  at  all  times  a  current  flows 
through  swift  enough  to  carry  out  at  once  any  loosened  floating 
mines  which  might  escape  immediate  destruction  by  the  bombs 
from  the  airship.  Once  carried  into  the  wider  portions  of  the 
Straits,  the  mine-sweepers  would  take  care  of  them.  In  this 
way  it  would  seem  feasible  to  clear  the  Narrows  so  far  as  sea 
mines  are  concerned.  There  are  other  defences,  of  course,  to 
that  part  of  the  Dardanelles — forts  and  shore  torpedo  stations, 
and  so  on,  which  the  large  airship  could  also  attack.  When  we 
remember  what  the  Fleets  of  the  Allies  actually  accomplished 
by  themselves,  how  near  they  got  to  their  goal,  it  would  appear 
that  if  they  could  have  been  freed  from  the  menace  of  the  sea 
mines,  they  could  have  managed  the  rest  and  got  through. 
Whether  it  was  ever  really  expected  that  the  Fleets  alone  could 
force  the  Dardanelles,  to  most  of  us  can  be  only  a  (question  of 
speculation  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  one  or  two  really  powei  ful  airships 
might  just  have  made  all  the  difference  and  enabled  the  shijis 
to  reach  Constantinople.  It  is  a  “might  have  been,”  of  course, 
but  reasonable.  The  i)olitical  and  military  advantages  which 
would  have  resulted  from  such  a  successful  burst  through  the 
famous  Straits,  the  lives  and  treasure  that  would  have  been 
saved,  may  be  left  to  the  imagination.  It  is  possible  that  the 
war  would  have  been  over,  while  the  terms  of  peace  would  nol 
have  been  dictated  by  the  enemy.  It  would  seem,  unfortunately, 
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that  even  yet  there  may  be  time  for  large  airships  built  in  this 
country  to  perform  the  service  which  has  just  been  indicated. 
In  any  case  there  are  mine  fields  nearer  home. 

The  late  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  at  one  time  promised 
that  if  the  German  Grand  Fleet  did  not  come  out  it  would  be 
fetched  out  “like  rats  from  their  holes.”  The  instrument  most 
likely  to  achieve  that  result  is  the  large  airship ;  indeed,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  there  is  any  other  that  can  do  it.  It  is  a 
serious  situation  w'hich  reveals  itself  in  the  fact  that,  after  so 
many  months  of  war,  not  a  single  shot  or  shell  from  a  British 
gun  has  fallen  on  German  soil  in  Europe  ;  that  the  German  Grand 
Fleet  is  still  in  being ;  its  naval  bases  in  Europe  still  intact ; 
while  both  are  receiving  accretions  of  strength  every  day. 

When  forces  are  balanced,  however  weighty  individually,  a 
comparatively  small  addition  to  either  side  will  turn  the  scale. 
In  the  great  struggle  now  proceeding,  a  few  powerful  airships 
built  in  this  country,  manned  by  British  crews  and  commanded 
by  British  officers,  might  easily  become  the  determining  factor 
of  the  war  and  secure  the  ultimate  victory  for  the  Allies.  In 
any  case,  there  is  probably  no  other  single  class  of  instrument 
or  weapon  capable  of  doing  so  much  to  shorten  the  war  and  to 
minimise  our  losses. 

Such  are  some  of  the  possibilities  of  the  large  airship — possi¬ 
bilities  only  !  Yes  !  but  such  as  an  enterprising  people  will  make 
a  serious  attempt  to  realise. 

A  personal  incident  may  perhaps  be  interpolated  here.  As  the 
writer  was  finally  revising  this  writing,  at  twenty  minutes  past 
eleven  precisely  by  the  clock  in  front  of  him,  there  came  a  terrific 
crash  which  seemed  just  outside  the  door.  Upon  rushing  into 
the  open,  the  soft,  steady  hum  of  a  Zeppelin  could  be  heard. 
Flash  and  crash  followed  in  quick  succession,  the  former  revealing, 
by  its  ghastly  yellow  light,  every  leaf  upon  the  trees,  the  latter 
rocking  the  neighbourhood.  Later,  one  watched  the  searchlights 
locating  the  raider,  and  the  shells  trying  to  reach  him,  but  all 
bursting  short  and  low. 

To  provide  London  with  any  adequate  defence  in  the  form 
of  artillery  against  such  raids  would  be  the  work  of  years,  and 
guns  are  needed  elsewhere.  London  has  no  framework  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  great  rings  of  forts  which  surround  Paris,  about 
which  such  a  protection  could  be  formed.  Nor  do  “triple  lines 
of  aeroplanes  ”  seem  effective.  The  only  practicable  way  of 
dealing  with  such  raids  is  to  meet  the  raiders  in  the  air  with 
powerful  airships  and  in  the  daylight.  To  reach  the  “London 
district  ”  the  raiders  must  start  in  the  daytime ;  the  authorities 
have  ample  warning  of  their  approach ;  our  airships,  if  we  had 
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any,  would  either  themselves  destroy  the  raiders  outright,  or 
engage  and  hold  them  while  our  aeroplanes  could  climb  aloft  and 
repeat  the  w'onderful  exploit  of  Warneford.  There  probably  is 
no  other  way  ;  to  provide  the  airships  is  a  matter  of  months  rather 
than  of  years. 


VII. 

It  remains  only  to  consider  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  pro¬ 
viding  this  country  with  any  such  airships,  not  one  or  two,  but 
an  adequate  fleet  capable  of  achieving  decisive  results.  The 
writer  believes  that  it  is  possible ;  and  to  provide  the  fleet  long 
before  the  war  seems  likely  to  come  to  an  end.  There  are  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  but  if  the  Government  could  be  persuaded  that  it  is  really 
possible  to  do  even  things  of  this  kind  outside  the  w'orks  of  one 
or  two  “armament  houses,”  the  difficulties  could  be  readily  over¬ 
come. 

The  really  large  airship  must  be  either  of  the  rigid  or  semi¬ 
rigid  type ;  the  latter  is  the  type  here  contemplated,  for  the 
reasons  that  it  can  be  built  with  a  total  capacity  equal  to  that 
of  any  ship  yet  put  into  the  air,  much  more  quickly  and  at  much 
less  cost  than  the  former. 

An  airship  of  either  type  has  a  framing  complete  in  the  rigid, 
interrupted  or  partial  in  the  semi-rigid.  The  framing  of  the 
Zeppelins  and  also  of  the  large  Admiralty  airship,  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  history  of  wffiich  has  been  mentioned,  have  been  con¬ 
structed  of  special  alloys  of  metals,  combining  more  or  less  light¬ 
ness  wuth  great  strength.  Such  a  framing  is  expensive,  requires 
skilled  engineering  labour  for  its  construction,  and  takes  much 
time  to  build.  But  metal  is  not  essential  to  the  framing ;  some 
of  the  very  largest  German  aircraft  have  had  their  framings  con¬ 
structed  of  wood — a  special  form  of  wood.  That  material  is 
available  to  us ;  all  the  necessary  supplies  can  be  obtained. 

The  adoption  of  this  material  for  the  airship  framing  removes 
at  once  the  engineering  labour  difficulty  so  far  as  this  part  of 
the  w'ork  is  concerned.  The  managing  director  of  an  important 
shipbuilding  house,  recently  discussing  the  plans  of  an  airship 
with  the  framing  of  this  material,  remarked  that  the  only  diffi¬ 
culty  he  saw  was  as  to  whether  carpenters  would  not  quarrel  with 
joiners  as  to  which  of  them  the  work  should  be  given ;  anyw^ay, 
there  would  be  plenty  of  labour  available.  Engineering  labour 
w^ould,  of  course,  be  required  for  the  construction  of  the  motors 
and  machinery  of  the  airships.  Patterns  for  suitable  motors  are 
in  existence,  and  now  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  new  department 
is  supposed  to  be  complete,  it  will  be  a  simple  matter  to  arrange 
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for  the  construction  of  the  machinery  without  serious  disturbance 
of  any  other  war  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  machinery 
needed  for  a  considerable  fleet  of  large  airships  will  represent  but 
a  trifling  fraction  of  the  productive  resources  available  to  the 
Government. 

For  the  rest,  the  work  would  be  done  by  wood  workers,  handy 
men  and  youths  and  female  labour.  There  are  thousands  of  men 
of  good  class  beyond  military  age  who  have  a  certain  facility  in 
the  use  of  tools,  who  would  be  perfectly  suitable  for  the  work, 
and  who  would  be  only  too  pleased  to  be  engaged  upon  it.  Any 
handy  man  or  youth  who  can  use  a  screw  driver,  an  auger,  or  a 
shifting  spanner  can  be  utilised,  while,  as  to  women,  for  the 
sewing  work,  the  difficulty  would  be  to  make  a  selection  from 
the  mass  that  would  certainly  present  itself.  Indeed,  the  wnrk 
can  be  made  a  great  national  undertaking,  in  which  much  zeal 
and  labour,  technical  and  otherwise,  not  now  engaged  on  war 
work,  and  not  likely  to  be  otherwise,  may  be  mobilised  and 
effectively  directed  to  the  attainment  of  the  great  aim  on  which 
the  mind  of  the  country  is  now  concentrated — the  decisive  over¬ 
throw  of  the  enemy. 

The  airships  would  not,  of  course,  be  built  all  at  one  centre. 
The  London  district  can  provide  a  number  of  suitable  sites  for 
stations,  while  in  the  country  situations  are  to  be  found  in  the 
localities  of  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Southampton,  Plymouth, 
Ipswich,  Hull,  Goole,  Middlesbrough,  the  Tyne,  Edinburgh, 
Dundee,  Leeds,  York,  Bradford,  Manchester,  Leicester,  Notting¬ 
ham,  Bedford,  Derby,  Northampton,  and  other  places.  All  these 
centres  are  within  striking  distance  of  those  regions  where  the 
airships  would  mostly  operate,  in  the  first  instance  at  any  rate, 
while  at  all  the  necessary  labour  is  available.  In  each  case  the 
Municipality  could  render  invaluable  aid.  In  certain  districts 
there  are  existing  shipbuilding  or  other  establishments  which 
could  take  on  the  entire  work ;  but  in  every  instance  the  Muni¬ 
cipality  has  in  the  departments  of  its  Borough  Engineer  or 
Surveyor,  its  Gas  Works,  and  its  Electricity  Station,  in  most 
cases,  practically  all  the  “organisation”  needed.  Plans,  the 
necessary  direction,  and  the  finance  would,  of  course,  be  provided 
by  a  central  authority,  w'hich  would  also  distribute  the  materials, 
except,  perhaps,  as  far  as  concerned  the  large  sheds  to  contain 
the  airships.  These  would  probably  be  more  advantageously 
handled  by  the  local  authorities.  The  sheds  would  be  in  most 
cases  built  of  wood ;  the  timber  is  available.  Even  in  regard 
to  the  provision  of  the  hydrogen  gas  which  would  be  required  for 
the  use  of  the  airships,  the  Municipality,  through  its  gas  depart¬ 
ment,  can  do  all  that  is  required. 
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The  project  thus  briefly  outlined  is  not  a  visionary  idea  ;  with 
Government  support  it  is  a  practicable  scheme.  At  each  centre 
named  one  or  more  large  airships  could  be  built ;  and  in  this 
way  it  would  be  possible  to  provide  the  country  with  a  great  fleet 
of  really  powerful  airships  within  a  period  of  eight  or  nine  months, 
a  fleet  that  could  finish  off  the  war.  The  spirit  of  voluntary  effort 
which  does  so  much  at  all  times  in  this  country  would  carry  such 
a  project  to  a  successful  conclusion  if  it  were  but  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  If  such  a  fleet  of  airships  shortened  the  war  by  but  a 
single  day,  it  would  pay  for  its  entire  cost ;  it  might  shorten  it 
by  months,  with  an  incalculable  saving  of  life  and  treasure. 

Granted  all  the  limitations  of  the  large  airship,  it  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  certain  bowlers  known  to  all  lovers  of  cricket.  They 
may  be  useless  for  match  after  match,  but  on  their  days  nothing 
stands  against  them.  On  its  “day,”  and  its  days  will  come,  the 
large  airship  will  accomplish  results  quite  impossible  to  any  other 
weapon.  It  will  be  worth  going  to  any  expense,  incurring  any 
trouble  for  the  sake  of  that  day. 


A.  J.  Liver  SEDGE. 


ENGINEERING  AND  SCIENTIFIC  ASPECTS  OF  THE 

WAR.— II. 


In  the  earlier  article  which  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  of  October,  the  writer  discussed  the  effects  of  the  recent 
discoveries  and  advances  in  Engineering  and  Chemical  science 
in  their  relation  to  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  modern  land- 
warfare,  and  showed  how  terribly  man’s  power  of  destruction 
had  been  increased  by  the  scientific  progress  of  the  past  half- 
century. 

In  the  present  article  he  proposes  to  show'  that  there  is  another 
side  to  the  shield,  and  that,  while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  science 
has  intensified  the  horrors  of  war,  and  has  extended  enormously 
the  area  over  which  these  horrors  can  be  spread — yet  science  has 
also  done  something  to  relieve  the  pain  and  suffering  of  those 
who  fall  wounded  in  the  struggle,  and  has  saved  the  lives  of 
countless  numbers  who  but  for  her  aid  would  have  succumbed  to 
their  wounds  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  to  disease  in  the  field  and 
base  hospitals.  This  opinion  has  the  support  of  high  authority, 
for  after  the  present  article  was  planned  and  almost  completed, 
the  writer’s  attention  was  drawn  to  an  address,  delivered  at 
Leeds,  by  the  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Oxford,  on  October 
1st.  Sir  William  Osier’s  subject  was  “Science  and  the  War,’’ 
and  after  covering  much  the  same  ground  as  that  selected  by  the 
writer  for  consideration  in  these  two  articles,  he  summarised  his 
conclusions  in  the  following  paragraph  :  — 

“And  what  shall  be  our  final  judgment — for  or  against  science?  War  is 
more  tei’rible,  more  devastating,  more  brutal,  and  the  organisation  of  the 
forces  of  Nature  has  enabled  man  to  wage  it  on  a  titanic  scale.  INlore  men 
will  be  engaged  and  more  will  be  killed  and  wounded  in  a  couple  of  years 
than  in  all  the  wars  of  the  previous  century.  To  humanity  in  the  gross  she 
seems  a  monster,  but  on  the  other  side  is  a  great  credit  balance — the  enormous 
number  spared  the  misery  of  sickness,  the  unspeakable  tortures  saved  by 
anesthesia,  the  more  prompt  care  of  the  wounded,  the  better  surgical 
technique,  the  lessened  time  in  convalescence,  the  whole  organisation  of 
nursing;  the  wounded  soldier  would  throw  his  sword  into  the  scale  for 
science — and  he  is  right.” — From  The  Lancet,  October  9th,  1915. 

The  subject  of  the  ameliorations  of  warfare  due  to  the  scientific 
progress  of  the  past  half-century  wdll  be  discussed  under  the 
following  heads  :  Transport ;  Sanitation  ;  Medical  Progress  ;  Sur¬ 
gical  Progress ;  Red  Cross  Work,  and  Field  and  Base  Hospitals. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  this  summary  of  the  self-sacrificing  and 
beneficent  work  that  the  members  of  the  Army  Service  Corps,, 
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the  Eoyal  Army  Medical  Corps,  and  all  the  countless  workers  of 
the  Eed  Cross  organisations  are  carrying  out  at  the  Front,  and  at 
home,  win  convince  many  that  Science  is  not  altogether  on  the 
side  of  the  Devil  in  the  present  struggle,  and  that  the  progress 
of  the  past  half-century  has  not  been  without  compensations, 
which  more  than  balance  the  contra-side  of  the  war  account. 

Progress  in  Transport. 

Some  of  the  effects  of  the  development  of  the  petrol  motor 
and  of  its  applications  to  army-transport  work  have  been  dealt 
with  in  the  first  article  (see  Fortnightly  Eeview,  October, 
1915),  but  reference  may  be  made  again  to  the  great  improvement 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  provisioning  and  feeding  of  our  troops 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  use  of  motor  transport  for  army  supply 
purposes. 

A  century  ago  an  army  was  compelled  to  draw  its  food  sup¬ 
plies  from  the  country  in  which  it  w'as  operating,  and  when  these 
supplies  were  exhausted,  great  hardships  and  sufferings  were 
experienced  by  the  soldiers,  unless  a  move  to  new  quarters  and 
territories  were  possible.  The  following  picture  of  the  position 
of  the  French  and  British  Armies  and  of  the  transport  conditions 
during  Wellington’s  Campaign  in  the  Peninsula  in  1812  shows 
v.diat  a  vast  improvement  in  the  soldiers’  lot  has  been  effected  by 
the  railways  and  by  the  introduction  of  motor  transport  into 
army-supply  work  : — 

“  The  exhaustion  of  the  Spanish  provinces  from  the  prolonged  warfare  and  from 
the  cessation  of  tillage,  the  peasants  having  joined  the  guerrillas,  rendered  it  daily 
more  difficult  for  the  French  to  subsist.  Marmont’s  army  was  scattered  in  wide 
cantonments,  and  no  offensive  movement  could  be  undertaken  for  some  time. 
But  the  British  also  suffered  much  misery,  and  at  one  time  20,000  men  were 
in  hospital. ‘  The  fresh  troops,  who  had  been  in  the  Walcheren  expedition, 
suffered  from  ague;  a  large  part  of  the  cavalry — of  both  men  and  horses — 
were  unseasoned;  and  sickness  prevailed  so  much  on  the  Coa  that  it  had 
been  found  necessary  to  scatter  the  troops  over  a  large  area,  from  the  Gata 
mountains  to  the  Douro,  and  from  the  Agueda  to  the  Mondego.  Supplies 
were  procured  with  difficulty.  It  required  fifteen  days  to  bring  up  stores 
to  the  Coa  from  Lisbon,  the  line  of  transit  being  by  the  sea  and  the  river 
Mondego  as  far  as  Raiva,  and  thence  through  100  miles  of  rugged  mountains 
and  desolate  valleys;  or  by  sea  to  Oporto  and  up  to  Douro,  and  from  the 
banks  of  that  river  across  80  miles  of  a  wild  country.  The  supplies  at  one 
time  were  so  scanty  that  for  three  days  the  troops  were  without  bread;  and 
the  chargers  and  draught  animals  were  starving  on  small  allowances  of 
chopped  straw,  the  only  forage  which  could  be  obtained.” — From  Clinton’s 
B’ar  in  the  Peninsula. 

Even  sixty  years  later,  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  after 
the  development  of  the  railways,  the  difficulties  of  feeding  the 

(1)  Out  of  an  army  of  55,000  men. 
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larger  number  of  troops  engaged  on  either  side  were  immense, 
rand  had  not  the  decisive  battles  of  that  war  been  fought  and 
won  within  the  first  two  months,  these  difficulties  might  have 
had  considerable  influence  upon  the  final  results.  As  it  w'as, 
the  fact  that  the  French  Armies  were  pinned  to  certain  railways 
and  railheads  for  supplies  contributed  to  their  rapid  defeat.  The 
modern  system  of  feeding  the  armies  in  the  field  has  come  into 
operation  since  the  South  African  War,  and  only  dates  from 
1909,  when  motor  transport  was  first  substituted  for  horse  trans¬ 
port  in  the  British  Army.  The  old,  heavy,  four-wheeled,  spring¬ 
less  transport- waggon,  drawn  by  four  to  six  horses,  and  carrying 
up  to  30  cwts.  of  supplies,  was  then  replaced  by  the  standard 
army  pattern  of  motor  lorry  with  engines  of  40-h.p.  capable 
of  carrying  three  tons  at  a  speed  of  sixteen  miles  per  hour.  The 
change  has  enabled  the  number  of  transport  waggons  required 
for  each  regimental  unit  to  be  halved,  and  the  distance  of  the 
advance  lines  of  the  army  from  its  depots  to  be  doubled.  A  supply 
column  of  motor-transport  waggons,  covering  fifty  or  more  miles 
per  day,  now  takes  the  place  of  the  old  horse  vehicles,  with  their 
limited  radius  of  one-third  or  one-half  this  distance.  As  an 
incidental  result  of  this  change  from  horse  to  motor  transport, 
the  number  of  men  engaged  on  supply  services  behind  the 
fighting  line  has  been  greatly  reduced,  and  whereas  one  hundred 
years  ago  the  followers  of  an  army  in  the  field  often  exceeded 
in  number  those  actually  engaged  in  the  fighting,  to-day  the 
proportion  has  been  reduced  to  one  to  five,  it  being  reckoned 
that  for  every  one  hundred  men  in  the  firing  line  there  must  be 
twenty  men  engaged  in  the  supply  services  at  the  rear. 

These  gains,  however,  are  chiefly  gains  which  affect  the  higher 
commands,  and  the  beneficial  results  of  the  change  from  the 
“Tommies’  ”  own  point  of  view  are,  that  fresh  meat,  fresh  bread, 
and  fresh  vegetables  have  replaced  the  “bully  beef”  and  hard 
biscuit  rations  of  bygone  days. 

Although  now  and  again,  in  exceptional  circumstances,  in 
the  present  war  the  commissariat  may  have  broken  down,  on 
the  whole  the  feeding  of  the  men  in  the  trenches  during  the 
fighting  in  Flanders  has  been  one  of  the  most  notable  successes 
of  the  war.  The  petrol-motor  and  the  cold-storage  steamer  to¬ 
gether  have  revolutionised  the  system  of  modern  army  supply — 
for  adequate  reserves  of  fresh  meat  and  other  perishable  food 
by  motor  lorries  to  the  Front,  as  and  when  required.  The  new 
can  now  be  kept  at  the  base  depots  and  can  be  dispatched  daily 
system,  in  fact,  lays  under  tribute  the  resources  of  the  whole 
world  for  the  supply  of  the  armies  in  the  field,  and  the  soldiers 
in  the  trenches  are  now  in  less  danger  of  starvation  through  lack 
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of  food  than  their  non-fighting  brethren  who  remain  at  home,  and 
have  to  pay  increased  prices  for  all  the  food  they  require. 

Finally,  and  not  the  least  of  the  gains  of  the  new  system,  the 
food  supplies  for  the  army  can  be  bought  in  large  bulk,  corners 
in  the  market  can  be  prevented,^  and  the  price  paid  for  the  meat 
and  other  fresh  food  supplies  is  little  higher  than  in  ordinary 
times. 

The  advent  of  cold  storage  and  of  motor  transport  in  the  army 
supply  service  has  therefore  benefited  the  higher  commands,  the 
man  in  the  trenches,  and  the  long-suffering  taxpayer  who  has 
finally  to  pay  the  bill ;  and  it  would  appear  difficult  to  decide 
which  of  the  three  is  the  greatest  gainer  by  the  change. 

Progress  in  Army  Sanit.ation. 

Great  as  the  improvements  have  been  in  the  provisioning  of 
the  armies  in  the  field  and  in  the  supply  services  generally,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  progress  in  sanitation  has  not  had 
even  greater  influence  upon  the  health  and  spirits  of  the  military 
forces  at  the  Front.  While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  no  British 
Army  in  any  previous  campaign  has  ever  been  so  well  fed  and 
so  well  equipped  with  all  material  comforts  as  the  present  one, 
it  is  also  true  that  having  regard  to  the  number  of  men  engaged 
in  the  operations,  no  British  Army  has  ever  been  so  free  from 
sickness  and  disease.  This  freedom  from  “preventable  disease” 
(a  phrase  which  includes  many  diseases  besides  enteric)  must 
be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  improved  general  conditions  of  army 
sanitation,  and  only  secondarily  to  the  anti-typhoid  inoculation; 
for  it  is  important  to  remember,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
inoculation  exercises  a  more  successful  influence  on  the  death- 
rate  from  typhoid,  than  on  the  incidence  of  the  disease. 

The  great  importance  of  personal  cleanliness  and  of  sanitary 
trench  and  camp  arrangements  has  for  some  years  been  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  British  Army  authorities,  and  in  no  Eegular  or 
Territorial  Army  in  the  world  has  the  personal  cleanliness  and 
smartness  of  the  men  been  maintained  at  a  higher  standard. 
The  addition  during  the  last  twelve  months  of  over  two  millions 
of  men  to  the  Eegular  and  Territorial  Forces,  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  these  new  recruits  being  men  and  youths  from  strata 
of  society  in  which  personal  cleanliness  is  at  a  discount,  and  the 
principles  of  sanitation  unknown,  has  rendered  the  task  of 
the  army  authorities  in  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  the  health 
of  the  troops  exceptionally  difficult. 

(1)  Mr.  McKenna’s  defeat  of  the  attempt  of  the  large  Chicago  meat-packing 
firms  to  corner  the  meat  supplies  after  the  war  opened  is  a  striking  example 
of  this. 
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In  the  circumstances,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  men 
in  training  at  home  and  the  British  Armies  abroad  have  been 
so  free  from  epidemic  disease,  and  the  results  prove  the  striking 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  applying  the 
scientific  principles  of  sanitation  to  the  special  problems  created 
by  camp  and  trench  life. 

The  summer  months  of  the  present  year  have  been  trying  in 
many  respects  to  the  army  at  the  Front;  flies  and  other  objec¬ 
tionable  insects  have  abounded,  and  the  local  water  supplies  in 
many  localities,  owing  to  the  long  continued  fighting  on  one  line 
of  ground,  have  become  contaminated  by  animal  refuse.  In 
spite  of  these  disadvantages,  the  percentage  of  cases  of  illness 
arising  from  preventable  diseases  has  been  lower  than  in  any 
previous-  campaign,  and  although  no  official  figures  have  yet 
been  published,  it  is  known  that  the  deaths  from  typhus,  typhoid, 
and  similar  diseases  have  been  the  lowest  ever  reported  in  a 
great  war.  During  the  South  African  and  Spanish-American 
Wars  the  number  of  deaths  from  enteric  and  other  preventable 
diseases  were  four  times  the  number  of  casualties  from  other 
causes — the  mortality  from  typhoid  in  the  latter  case  being  86'24 
per  cent,  of  the  total. 

In  the  present  War,  so  far  as  the  fighting  in  Flanders  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  experience  has  been  the  exact  reverse  of  the  South 
African  War,  and  deaths  from  wounds  received  in  fighting  have 
far  exceeded  the  number  of  deaths  from  disease. 

As  a  practical  example  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  beliiiul 
the  lines  held  by  the  British  in  Flanders,  the  provision  and  use 
made  of  “rest  camps”  may  be  referred  to.  These  are  situated 
amid  quiet  and  picturesque  country  surroundings,  at  safe  dis¬ 
tances  behind  the  first-line  trenches,  and  here  the  men,  weary  and 
dirty  with  two  or  three  weeks’  duty  at  the  Front,  come  to  obtain 
rest,  cleanliness,  and  recreation.  Arrangements  are  made  by 
which  each  man  during  his  stay  at  the  camp  can  have  a  hot  bath 
and  clean  clothing,  the  batliing  arrangements  in  some  cases  being 
planned  on  the  same  lines  as  those  found  at  the  scarlet  fever 
hospitals  in  this  country.  Before  he  leaves  the  camp,  his 
clothing  is  returned  to  him,  washed,  disinfected,  and  repaired, 
and  fit  for  another  period  of  hard  wear  in  the  trenches.  Recrea¬ 
tion  is  also  provided  for  in  these  camps,  and  games  of  cricket, 
football,  and  tennis  help  to  pass  away  the  time  in  a  pleasant 
fashion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  camps  with  their  facilities  for 
obtaining  at  regular  intervals  cleanliness  for  the  body,  rest  for 
the  mind  and  nerves,  and  recreation,  have  had  great  influence 
in  preserving  the  health  and  spirits  of  the  troops  at  the  Front, 
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and  in  reducing  the  cases  of  sickness  and  disease  arising  from 
what  are  now  known  and  classed  as  “preventable  causes.” 

Medical  Progress. 

The  chief  feature  of  medical  progress  in  relation  to  the  Army 
during  the  past  quarter-of-a-century  has  been  the  gradual  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  belief  in  the  preventative,  or,  as  the  doctors  term 
it,  “prophylactic,”  treatment  of  disease;  it  having  been  recog¬ 
nised  that  it  is  far  wiser  for  medical  men  to  spend  their  time 
and  energy  in  the  prevention  of  certain  specific  diseases,  rather 
than  upon  their  treatment  after  they  have  developed  and  have 
become  epidemic  in  character. 

Two  systems  of  treatment  of  this  type  have  been  developed : 
1.  Vaccine  treatment,  in  which  inoculation  by  an  attenuated 
culture  of  the  causal  agent  (or  bacterium)  of  the  disease  is  carried 
out,  and  gives  immunity  against  the  latter  for  a  certain  period; 
and  2.  Serum  treatment,  in  which  an  antitoxin  is  injected  that 
neutralises  the  activities  of  the  germ  or  poison  producing  the 
disease. 

The  object  of  the  vaccine  treatment  is  to  give  a  mild  form  of 
the  disease,  and  thus  to  stimulate  in  the  cells  and  tissues  of 
the  patient  himself  the  production  of  the  anti-body  or  antitoxin, 
which  gives  immunity  from  attacks  of  the  more  virulent  form 
of  the  disease.  The  vaccine  treatment  is  thus  truly  preventative , 
since  the  patients  are  inoculated  while  in  a  healthy  condition, 
and  before  the  disease  makes  its  appearance.  Of  the  various 
vaccines  used  or  tried,  those  against  smallpox  and  typhoid  have 
been  most  successful.  In  the  case  of  typhoid,  the  poisonous 
constituents  of  the  germ  form  part  of  the  organism  of  the 
microbes  themselves,  and  two  or  three  inoculations  with  killed 
cultures  of  the  germ  are  required,  in  order  to  produce  the  specific 
anti-body  in  the  blood-vessels  and  cells  of  the  patient. 

The  treatment  by  antitoxins  or  “immune  serums”  differs 
from  the  vaccine  treatment,  in  that  the  cultivation  of  the  anti¬ 
body  is  carried  out  in  the  cells  or  tissues  of  another  animal,  and 
the  patient  who  is  to  be  treated  by  an  antitoxin  must  have  already 
developed  the  disease  before  the  anti-body  is  injected  subcutane¬ 
ously.  The  best-known  and  most  successful  of  these  immune 
serums  is  that  which  is  used  in  cases  of  diphtheria.  Cholera  and 
tetanus  (lockjaw)  have  also  been  treated  in  this  way,  though  u}) 
to  the  present  v,dth  less  uniform  success  than  in  the  case  of 
diphtheria.  During  the  present  war,  tetanus  anti-toxin  has  been 
administered  in  the  field  ambulance  dressing-stations  of  the 
British  Army  to  every  case  of  wounds  with  marvellous  results. 
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and  the  past  failures  in  the  case  of  tetanus  are  now  ascribed  to 
the  fact  that  in  these  cases  of  comparative  failure  the  toxin  had 
already  attacked  the  patients’  nervous  system,  and  the  antitoxin 
started  the  fight,  badly  handicapped  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy. 
The  exact  nature  of  the  chemical  and  other  changes  which  occur 
in  the  cells  and  tissues  of  the  patient  during  the  application  of 
these  new  methods  of  treatment  is  not  yet  clearly  understood, 
but  it  is  known  that  as  soon  as  the  germ  producing  the  poison 
(or  toxin)  can  no  longer  maintain  itself  in  the  tissues  of  the 
person  or  animal  attacked,  its  toxin  secretions  cease  to  be 
harmful.  The  cell-wall  plays  a  very  remarkable  role  in  these 
changes,  for  it  has  a  selective  action  upon  the  organisms  and 
compounds  that  are  presented  to  it,  and  only  passes  certain  of 
these  into  the  cell,  while  rejecting  others.  The  research  worker 
and  investigator  of  bio-physical  and  bio-chemical  phenomena  is 
therefore  now  assisting  the  medical  practitioner  to  understand 
a  little  more  clearly  than  before  the  changes  that  are  occurring 
in  the  cells  and  tissues  of  the  creatures  which  he  is  attempting 
to  render  “immune”  against  specific  diseases.  Osmosis,  ionisa¬ 
tion,  and  other  obscure  physical  and  chemical  forces  count  for 
much  in  these  hidden  processes  of  cell  life,  and  medical  men 
are  beginning  to  realise  that  there  is  a  wonderful  field  for  investi¬ 
gation  and  discovery  in  the  borderland  that  lies  between  physics, 
chemistry,  and  physiology.  The  discovery  and  application  of 
“Salvarsan  ”  by  the  late  Professor  Paul  Ehrlich  is  a  notable 
instance  of  this  kind  of  work. 

Coming  now  to  practical  examples  of  the  new  type  of  preventa¬ 
tive  medicine  in  Army  work,  we  may  confine  our  attention  to 
the  anti-typhoid  inoculation,  since  this  has  been  the  most  widely 
employed,  and  has  also  been  the  most  successful.  The  following 
notes  on  the  method  of  treatment  are  drawn  from  an  article  upon 
“Protective  Vaccine  Therapy,”  published  in  the  journal  named 
below  : — 

“Pfeiffer  and  Kolle  extended  to  man  the  principle  of  vaccinating  animals 
against  the  effects  of  infection  with  the  typhoid  bacillus;  and  Wright,  in 
1897,  established  the  method  upon  an  extensive  practical  basis.  The  method 
employed  consisted  in  using  bouillon  cultures  grown  for  three  weeks  at  37°  C., 
and  then  killed  at  60°  C.  When  sterilisation  had  been  completed,  0'5  to 
1‘5  c.c.  of  the  fluid  is  injected  hypodermically  into  the  person  to  be  protected. 
The  practice  in  the  British  Army  is  to  repeat  the  first  dose  of  500,000,000 
bacilli  on  the  tenth  day.  Slight  indisposition  follows  the  vaccination,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  affords  a  very  definite  degree  of  protection 
against  natural  infection.  The  protection,  however,  is  not  absolute,  but  even 
when  typhoid  fever  occurs  in  an  inoculated  person,  the  risk  of  death  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  less  and  the  manifestations  of  the  disease  are  less  severe.  The 
duration  of  the  immunity  varies;  Wright  puts  it  down  as  at  least  three 
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years,  but  in  some  cases  probably  the  period  is  shorter.” — Evans'  Journal 
April,  1915. 

The  freedom  from  typhoid  of  the  British  Army  in  Flanders 
during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  the  comparative  immunity 
of  the  still  larger  number  of  troops  in  the  training  camps  at  home, 
prove  the  efficiency  and  value  of  this  system  of  treatment  in 
relation  to  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  of  military  operations  on 
a  large  scale  in  the  past. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  of  the  prevention  of  disease  by 
treatment  with  vaccines  and  serums,  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  use  of  vaccines  against  the  blood-poisoning  that  so  often 
accompanies  shell  and  shrapnel  wounds.  It  has  been  found  by 
experience  that  the  immunity  conferred  upon  the  patient  by 
“antisepsis  vaccines”  is  of  short  duration  as  compared  with  that 
following  typhoid  vaccination,  and  that  an  immunity  for  two  or 
three  w’eeks  only  can  be  obtained  by  this  treatment.  The  inocu¬ 
lation  of  troops,  before  leaving  this  country,  wdth  an  antisepsis 
vaccine  is  of  little  value,  therefore,  in  protecting  them  against 
the  septic  conditions  to  wffiich  nearly  all  shell  and  shrapnel 
wounds  are  liable. 

Another  direction  in  which  preventative  measures  have  scored 
a  success  during  the  present  war  is  in  relation  to  the  water  supply. 
It  has,  of  course,  long  been  known  to  scientific  and  medical  men 
that  the  water  supplied  to  the  troops  was  the  real  carrier  of  the 
germs  of  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  and  other  diseases  of  this 
character  from  wdiich  the  troops  suffered.  The  difficulty  in  the 
past,  however,  has  been  to  make  the  men  themselves  realise  the 
danger  of  drinking  any  water  that  had  not  been  previously  boiled 
or  treated  by  chemical  sterilising  agents. 

The  spread  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  during  the  present 
war  has  been  helped,  no  doubt,  by  the  higher  average  intelligence 
of  the  men  serving  as  privates  in  the  armies  in  Flanders  and 
elsewhere,  drawn  as  they  are  from  all  ranks  of  the  civilian  }X)pn- 
lation.  The  use  of  chemical  sterilising  agents,  which  can  be 
carried  in  tabloid  form,  has  also  assisted  in  preserving  the  health 
of  the  troops,  for  although  it  may  not  always  be  practicable  to 
boil  w^ater  for  a  crowd  of  thirsty  soldiers  longing  for  a  drink,  it 
is  always  possible  to  dissolve  one  or  more  tabloids  in  the  water 
before  it  is  used  in  this  manner.  Hypochlorites  of  lime  or  soda 
and  peroxides  of  soda  and  potash  have  been  used  for  this  purpose. 

Surgical  Progress. 

Surgery  has  made  great  advances  during  the  century  that  has 
passed  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  one  can  look  back  with 
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astonishment  on  the  state  of  surgical  knowledge  that  considered 
the  chief  necessity  for  the  healing  of  wounds  was  warmth,  and 
that  enclosed  bleeding  stumps  of  legs  and  arms,  after  surgical 
operations,  in  stable  manure  as  the  cheapest  and  most  effective 
heat-preserving  material. 

The  progress  of  surgery  during  the  past  hundred  years  has 
occurred  in  several  distinct  stages.  The  discovery  and  use  of 
anaesthetics  rendered  it  possible  to  carry  out  operations  that  would 
have  been  impracticable  at  an  earlier  date,  but  the  most  important 
step  forward  was  made  in  1860,  when  Lister,  inspired  by  the 
researches  of  the  great  French  chemist,  Pasteur,  on  the  causes 
of  putrefaction,  introduced  his  antiseptic  methods  of  operating 
at  Glasgow.  Surgical  operations  up  to  that  date  had  been  attended 
with  great  risk  to  the  patient,  since  the  germs  present  upon  the 
surface  of  the  patient’s  skin,  on  the  operator’s  hands,  instruments, 
and  to  some  extent  in  the  air,  had  always  infected  the  wound, 
and  septic  poisoning  followed  by  death  frequently  occurred. 
Lister,  by  his  method  of  operating  in  an  atmosphere  kept  free 
from  germs  by  a  carbolic  acid  spray,  and  by  spraying  at  the  same 
time  the  surface  of  the  exposed  tissues,  minimised  enormously 
the  risk  of  septic  poisoning,  and  increased  by  over  one  hundred 
per  cent,  the  chances  of  recovery  from  severe  surgical  operations. 

This  reform  marked  the  beginning  of  the  “antiseptic”  stage 
of  progress,  and  has  been  followed,  after  an  interval  of  forty 
years,  by  the  “aseptic”  stage,  when  the  task  of  banishing  the 
germ  that  causes  putrefaction  has  been  carried  a  step  further  in 
the  operating  theatre.  Everything  that  comes  vcar  the  patient 
is  now  sterilised,  even  the  operating  surgeon  himself  being  no 
longer  allowed  to  carry  on  his  work  with  bare  hands  or  to  expose 
any  surface  of  skin  or  clothing  that  might  assist  in  carrying  germs 
to  the  wound.  He  wears  rubber  gloves  and  a  face-mask,  is 
clothed  in  a  sterilised  coat,  wears  rubber  shoes  or  stands  on  a 
rubber  mat,  so  as  not  to  raise  dust  particles  from  the  floor,  and 
is  rendered  as  completely  “  aseptic  ”  as  it  is  possible  for  twentieth- 
century  science  to  make  him.  The  spraying  of  the  wound  and 
of  the  tissues  surrounding  it  during  the  operation  with  carbolic 
acid  or  other  antiseptic  has  to  some  extent  been  discarded,  for 
it  is  recognised  that  it  is  far  wiser,  by  preventative  measures,  to 
keep  the  septic  germs  out  of  the  wound,  rather  than  to  destroy 
them  in  situ,  after  they  have  infected  it.  Further,  it  is  now 
held  to  be  a  mistake  to  damage  the  sensitive  tissues  and  blood¬ 
vessels  that  are  being  operated  on  by  drenching  with  carbolic 
acid  and  other  antiseptic  agents,  since  this  delays  the  healing  of 
the  wound,  and  increases  the  risk  of  complications. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  threshold  of  the  latest  development 
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in  the  treatment  of  wounds,  which  is  to  let  nature  and  fresh  air 
do  the  healing  work,  and  to  dispense  with  all  the  paraphernalia 
by  which  the  surgeon  in  the  past  has  sought  to  keep  the  wound 
sweet  and  clean  and  free  from  diseased  flesh.  The  new  treatment 
has  been  described  in  a  memorandum  drawn  up  by  Sir  Almroth 
Wright  and  several  other  surgeons  of  note  who  have  had  recent 
war  experience  in  France.  According  to  the  Special  Correspondent 
of  the  British  Medical  Journal,  the  chief  aim  of  the  new  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  encourage  a  continuous  flow  of  the  lymph  (that  is, 
of  exuded  blood-plasma)  into  the  wound,  since  the  lymph  is  now 
recognised  to  be  Nature’s  best  bactericide  and  antiseptic.  To 
promote  this  flow  of  lymph  into  the  wound  and  over  the  exposed 
tissues,  the  interior  surfaces  of  the  wound  are  continuously  irri¬ 
gated  with  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt  containing  I 
per  cent,  sodium  citrate.  Such  a  solution  is  not  only  easy  to 
apply,  but  it  preserves  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  unimpaired,  and 
also  does  not  diminish  the  bactericidal  powers  of  the  outpoured 
lymph. 

Here,  then,  we  have  scientific  support  for  the  old  wife’s  remedy 
of  common  salt  for  cuts  and  abrasions,  and,  as  the  British  Medical 
Journal  correspondent  points  out  : — 

“Obviously,  therefore,  what  is  pressed  upon  our  acceptance  by  this 
Memorandum  and  by  the  closely-related  Address  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Medicine  is  no  new  lamp,  but  a  refurbished  old  lamp  with  its  light  capacity 
raised  from  two  to  ten  candle-power.  Sir  Almroth  Wright,  in  short,  has 
in  effect,  if  not  by  intention,  utilised  the  resources  of  the  laboratory  to  prove 
to  the  hilt  the  essential  wisdom  underlying  a  belief  which  appealed,  and  still 
appeals,  to  the  instincts  of  unlearned  men,  and  which  was  upheld  by  the 
clinical  experience  of  many  generations  of  practitioners  who,  in  the  modern 
sense  of  that  term,  were  in  no  wise  scientific.  Never  more  than  in  such 
circumstances  have  the  teachings  of  the  laboratory  a  sound  claim  to  prompt 
acceptance,  and  never  more  than  in  this  particular  instance  are  they  likely 
to  receive  it.” 

Regarding  the  open-air  treatment  of  wounds,  especially  of  gan¬ 
grenous  wounds,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  military  hospital 
at  Cambridge,  where  extraordinarily  successful  results  have  been 
obtained  with  this  system  of  treatment. 

Limits  of  space  will  only  permit  the  writer  to  state  here  that 
this  system  of  treatment  is  based  not  only  on  theory  but  also 
on  tlie  practical  experience  gained  in  France  during  the  present 
war,  where  it  was  noticed  that  men  with  gangrenous  wounds 
nursed  in  open-air  wards  showed  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
recoveries  than  men  with  similar  wounds  nursed  in  ordinary 
hospital  wards.  The  theory  upon  which  the  practice  is  based 
is,  of  course,  the  absence  of  germs  in  fresh  air,  whereas  the  air 
of  hospital  wards  filled  with  badly  wounded  men  is  crowded  with 
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disease  germs.  The  open-air  treatment  of  wounds  is,  therefore, 
but  a  new  development  of  the  crusade,  started  by  Lister  half  a 
century  ago,  against  the  germs  that  cause  septic  poisoning. 

Finally,  under  this  head  reference  must  be  made  to  the  use 
of  “Kontgen  rays,”  or  as  they  are  now  called,  “X-rays,”  in 
surgical  work.  The  old  and  painful  method  of  probing  to  find 
the  bullet,  and  of  operating  practically  in  the  dark  in  the  case 
of  serious  injuries  to  a  joint  or  bone  is  now  banished  from  the 
operating  room,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  remove  a  bullet  or 
to  set  a  broken  limb  until  a  radiograph  has  been  taken  of  the 
injured  place.  In  the  case  of  wounds,  two  radiographs  are 
taken  from  different  angles,  and  in  this  way  the  exact  position 
of  the  bullet  or  fragment  of  metal  is  definitely  fixed.  A  similar 
course  is  taken  with  complicated  fractures  of  bones  and  other 
internal  injuries.  The  preliminary  diagnosis  of  all  cases  of  this 
kind  has  been  greatly  simplified,  therefore,  as  a  result  of  the 
discovery  of  the  remarkable  properties  of  the  X-rays  by  Eontgen 
twenty  years  ago,  and  of  their  subsequent  application  in  surgical 
work. 

Turning  now  to  consider  the  practical  results  of  the  new 
methods  of  treatment,  there  is  little  doubt  they  have  proved 
remarkably  effective,  and  that  thousands  of  men  wounded  in  this 
terrible  war  owe  their  lives  to  the  progress  in  medicine  and  surgery 
during  the  past  half-century. 

In  order  to  corroborate  this  opinion,  the  following  extract, 
describing  the  work  on  a  Bed  Cross  ship,  may  be  quoted  : — 

“The  wounded,  he  [the  Doctor]  told  me,  would  be  as  comfortable  as  it  was 
possible  to  make  men  in  their  condition.  ‘  It  is  wonderful,’  said  he,  ‘  what 
strides  surgical  science  has  made,  even  during  the  past  few  years.  I  don’t 
think  people  at  home  sufficiently  realise  this.  It  should  comfort  them  a 
good  deal  in  reckoning  up  the  chances  of  seeing  their  relatives  and  friends 
again,  even  when  their  names  have  appeared  in  the  casualty  list.  Twenty 
years  ago  doctors  would  have  already  given  up  hope  of  one-third  of  the 
cases  now  in  this  ship — most  of  them  before  they  had  reached  the  ship  at  all. 
Nowadays,  the  proportion  of  even  the  badly  wounded  whom  we  manage  to 
pull  through  is  really  wonderful.’” — From  a  Press  Association  message  from 
the  Dardanelles. 

Progress  in  Red  Cross  Work  and  in  Ambulance  and 
Hospiial  Equipment. 

The  progress  in  the  past  half-century  in  medicine  and  surgery 
outlined  above  has  been  accompanied  by  great  improvements  in 
the  equipment  and  staffing  of  all  field  and  base  hospitals,  and 
also  in  the  arrangements  for  the  transport  of  the  wounded  from 
the  first  aid  dressing-stations  located  behind  the  trenches  or  field 
of  battle,  through  the  various  hospitals  to  their  final  recruiting 
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place  in  a  convalescent  home  situated  in  some  secluded  and 
picturesque  spot  in  the  home  country. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  these  advances  has  been  that 
due  to  the  introduction  of  motor-ambulances  in  place  of  the 
horsed-ambulances  that  were  formerly  used.  The  great  advan¬ 
tages  of  motor-ambulances  are  (1)  the  easy  running  and  absence 
of  the  jolting  that  in  many  cases  was  agony  to  a  badly-wounded 
man  under  the  older  method  of  transport,  and  (2)  the  much 
greater  speed  with  which  the  distance  between  the  dressing- 
stations  and  the  hospital  train  or  field  and  base  hospitals  can 
be  covered.  The  methods  of  transport  of  the  wounded  by  rail 
have  also  been  greatly  improved  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  the  latest  types  of  Eed  Cross  train  are  marvels  of 
equipment,  easy  running,  and  economy  of  space,  being  in  manv 
respects  perfect  small  hospitals  on  wheels. 

The  following  picturesque  account  of  the  reception  of  a  convoy 
of  wounded  at  a  base  hospital  camp  in  France  was  given  by  Sir 
William  Osier  in  the  course  of  the  notable  address  upon  “  Science 
and  the  War,”  referred  to  earlier  in  this  article,  and  it  shows 
how  perfect  and  smooth-running  the  Red  Cross  organisation  has 
become  under  the  stress  of  the  present  war  : — 

“But  a  message  has  come  to  the  camp,  ‘A  convo^v  to-night!  ’  and  word 
is  sent  to  the  wards  to  prepare  beds  for  a  fixed  number.  Promptly  at  the 
hour  stated  a  magnificent  ambulance  train  pulls  up  at  the  station  near  by — 
fifteen  big  steel  hospital  carriages  of  the  latest  construction,  presented  by 
the  United  Millers’  Association  of  Great  Britain.  Twenty -eight  motor  am¬ 
bulances  are  in  attendance  from  the  various  hospitals,  and  the  work  of 
unloading  begins.  A  more  orderly,  well-arranged  business  it  is  not  possible 
to  imagine.  The  cot-cases  are  first  lifted  on  their  stretchers  from  the  car 
and  put  in  the  ambulance — four  in  each,  taking,  as  I  timed  it,  a  minute 
each.  And  all  done  so  quietly — no  talking,  no  fuss.  I  went  in  the  ambulance 
with  the  group  I  had  seen  lifted  out.  Lot  us  follow  them  to  their  beds. 
First,  an  Iidshman  with  a  bullet-wound  in  the  scalp.  ‘  Begorra,’  said  he,  ‘I 
did  not  duck  in  time,  but  me  mate’s  in  Paradise  to-day— a  Saxon  got  him 
in  the  ear  ’;  a  Londoner  with  typhoid  fever;  a  Lancashire  lad  with  appen¬ 
dicitis;  and  a  Cheshire  man  with  a  bad  shrapnel  wound  in  the  leg.  By  the 
way,  all  were  smoking!  They  had  been  about  six  hours  in  the  train,  very 
comfortable  and  well-fed;  the  wounded  had  been  hit  early  in  the  morning. 
They  reported  that  the  only  serious  discomfort  wms  getting  to  the  dressing- 
station.  It  took  seven  minutes  in  the  ambulance  to  the  hospital.  The 
patients  passed  quickly  through  the  admitting  test,  where  their  tallies  were 
copied  and  the  ward  assigned.  The  four  were  in  bed  and  the  two  wounded 
had  had  their  dressings  changed,  and  all  had  hot  bouillon,  in  just  twenty- 
seven  minutes  from  the  time  the  first  was  lifted  out  of  the  ambulance  train.’’ 
— From  The  Lancet,  October  9th,  1915. 

So  rapid  has  the  collection  and  treatment  of  the  wounded 
become  under  the  modern  system  of  transport,  that  men  wounded 
at  the  front  in  Flanders  during  some  of  the  recent  advances  have 
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been  back  in  London  hospitals  witliin  twenty-four  hours  of 
receiving  their  wound.  The  members  of  the  Eoyal  Army  Medical 
Corps  at  the  front,  with  all  their  lay-helpers  and  nurses,  have, 
in  fact,  performed  remarkable  feats  in  the  rapidity  of  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  wounded  after  each  great  battle  that  has  marked 
the  progress  of  the  campaign  in  Flanders,  and  no  branch  of  the 
military  and  naval  services  has  earned  more  fully  the  gratitude 
and  thanks  of  the  nation  for  its  self-sacrificing  labours.  The 
modern  20-h.p.  motor-ambulance  carrying  four  stretchers,  and 
capable,  on  a  good  road,  of  maintaining  a  speed  of  thirty  miles 
per  hour,  has  been  of  great  assistance,  of  course,  in  obtaining  these 
results. 

As  regards  the  provision  of  accommodation  in  this  country  for 
the  wounded,  a  whole  article  w'ould  be  required  to  do  justice  to 
the  thought  and  energy  and  money  that  have  been  expended  upon 
hospital  equipment  since  the  war  commenced,  and  it  can  only 
be  stated  here  that  never  in  any  previous  war  has  such  lavish 
attention  been  bestowed  upon  those  w'ho  have  been  brought  home 
to  recover  from  their  wmunds  or  disease. 

Many  of  the  most  beautiful  and  stately  homes  in  England  and 
Scotland,  situated  amidst  lovely  scenery,  have  been  given  up  by 
their  owners  to  this  new  purpose,  and  thither  those  who  have 
had  the  ill-luck  to  be  wounded  in  the  great  struggle  have  been 
sent  to  recuperate  their  physical  and  mental  energy  amidst  ideal 
surroundings  before  returning  to  the  front. 

The  British  nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  its  aristocracy 
of  birth  and  wealth  in  respect  to  this  free-will  offering  which  can 
never  be  repaid,  for  in  nearly  all  cases  the  ancient  families  who 
own  and  maintain  these  beautiful  houses  have  given  also  their 
sons  and  grandsons  to  this  war,  and  many  an  heir  to  an  ancient 
lineage  and  vast  estates  has  laid  down  his  life  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  fighting  on  behalf  of  the  liberties  of  the  smaller 
States  of  Europe  and  for  the  maintenance  of  honour  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs. 


John  B.  C.  Kershaav. 


OUTLINES  FOE  A  PEEMANENT  PEACE. 


“  Fear  not :  for  behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall 
be  to  all  people.  And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the 
heavenly  host  praisiug  God,  and  saying,  ‘  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  and 
oil  earth  peace,  goodwill  toward  men.’” — St.  Luhe  II.  10.  13. 

Though  the  issue  of  the  War  may  still  be  uncertain,  it  is  surely 
desirable,  in  view  of  its  present  position,  and  indeed  it  can  never 
be  premature,  to  attempt  to  define  the  broad  ■principles,  though 
not  yet  the  details,  which  should  guide  the  belligerent  nations 
and  their  Governments  in  considering  the  terms  of  peace  to  be 
offered,  wdth  reasonable  prospect  of  acceptance,  and  at  the  proper 
moment,  whether  it  be  by  ourselves  or  by  our  enemies  that  the 
offer  be  first  made.  Has  not  the  moment  arrived  when  either 
we  or  our  enemies  can,  wdth  honour  and  credit  to  the  proposer 
and  for  the  Peace  of  the  World,  put  forward  such  terms?  An 
essential  condition  for  the  due  appreciation  of  the  proposals  now 
made  is  that  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  put 
forward  at  a  moment  when  the  result  of  the  war  still  hangs  in 
the  balance.  It  would  perhaps  be  no  very  difficult  task  to 
formulate  terms  of  peace  fair  and  reasonable  to  impartial  on¬ 
lookers  if  the  balance  had  turned  in  favour  of  one  side  or  the 
other ;  but  that  condition  has  not  yet  been  reached,  and  any 
symptom  of  partiality  must  obviously  be  rigidly  excluded  from 
the  proposals  now  made.  These  principles  apply  alike  (as  is 
essential  if  they  are  to  be  adopted  before  the  issue  is  decided) 
whether  w’e  or  our  enemies  be  the  victors  or  the  vanquished. 
Are  not  such  principles  as  follows?  : — 

(1)  No  revenge  or  retaliation,  or  unnecessary  personal  humilia¬ 
tion  to  he  exacted  on  either  side,  or  any  conditions  that  could 
he  so  construed  hy  the  vanquished.  These  could  only  create  abid¬ 
ing  soreness  and  rancour,  follow- ed  probably  by  the  recrudescence 
of  war.  It  is  permanent  or  lasting,  and  not  merely  tem}X)rary 
peace,  that  the  world  now  needs,  and  is  in  the  mood  to  accept. 
It  is  foolish  and  culpable  to  assume  that  war  will  as  a  matter 
of  course  re-occur  from  time  to  time,  the  obvious  fact  being  that 
its  occurrence  or  its  avoidance  is  solely  the  act  of  man,  whether 
justifiable  or  otherwise.  The  present  crisis,  which  may  not  occur 
again  perhaps  for  another  century,  may,  if  rightly  used,  offer  an 
opportunity  to  establish  permanent  peace,  or  at  the  worst,  for  an 
incalculable  advance  towards  that  glorious  end. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  present  war  has  been  conducted, 
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there  exists,  unhappily,  a  considerable  body  of  evidence  formally, 
but  not  judicially,  taken  or  recorded  by  the  Bryce  Committee 
and  later  by  the  Official  French  Inquiry  establishing  acts  of 
vandalism  by  the  German  soldiery  in  Belgium  that  have  excited 
condemnation  in  our  own  as  well  as  in  other  countries.  Without 
infringing  or  detracting  from  the  divine  principle  forbidding 
human  revenge,  it  would  seem  to  be  right  and  just  that  such 
alleged  acts  of  violation  of  women,  and  killing  non-combatant  and 
untried  prisoners  should,  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  a 
definite  peace,  be  subjected  to  formal  trial  by  a  Criminal  Sec¬ 
tion  of  The  Hague  International  Tribunal  specially  constituted 
for  this  purpose,  the  accused  as  well  as  the  accuser  being  duly 
represented  thereat,  and  that  criminals  so  convicted  should  suffer 
such  punishment  as  that  Court  may  adjudge.  But  may  it  not  be 
more  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Divine  precept  that  the 
conclusion  of  a  Peace  intended  to  be  permanent  should  wipe  out 
all  past  stains  or  charges  as  barriers  to  International  Unity,  so 
that  the  dawm  of  the  New  Era  shall  break  in  the  bright  light  of 
Forgiveness  from  on  High  ? 

(2)  The  extirpation  of  “Militarism”  (as  we  call  it,  for  want 
of  a  better  and  truer  name  to  describe  a  system  or  theory  which 
does  not  exist  in  this  country).  This  principle  must  be  agreed 
on  in  substance,  though  perhaps  not  explicitly,  and  the  method 
of  carrying  it  out  must  necessarily  be  largely  entrusted  to  each 
nation  to  effect  in  its  own  way.  The  military  spirit,  a  character¬ 
istic  of  course  wholly  distinct  from  the  system  or  theory  of  mili¬ 
tarism  in  so  far  as  it  embodies  true  patriotism,  is  good  and  not 
evil,  and  assuredly  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  crushed 
into  powerlessness  by  external  force. 

(3)  Extensive  Mutual  Disarmament  by  sea  and  land,  and,  to 
take  the  place  of  armaments,  and,  with  its  subservient  Inter¬ 
national  Police  Force  hereinafter  provided  for,  serve  all  purposes 
now  undertaken  by  war,  a  completed  and  extended  eonstitution 
for  the  International  Hague  Tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  all 
international  disputes. 

(4)  Simultaneously  with  the  conclusion  of  a  Definite  Peace 
an  “International  League  of  Peace  and  Mutual  Protection  ”  should 
be  formed.  It  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that  all,  or  at  all  events 
very  many,  and  ultimately  all  nations,  great  and  small,  will  be 
prepared  to  join  in  forming  such  an  Association  to  secure  perman¬ 
ent  peace.  General  disarmament  should  be  one  of  the  leading 
terms  of  the  Constitution  of  the  League,  and  it  should  be  thereby 
provided  and  agreed  that  actual  disarmament  shall  speedily  follow. 

(5)  The  creation  of  an  International  Police  manned  by  propor¬ 
tionate  contributions  of  men  and  money  from  each  nation  in  the 
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world,  small  in  aggregate  numbers,  hut  large  enough  {in  a  dis¬ 
armed  Europe)  to  enforce  its  judicial  decrees,  just  as  the  decrees 
of  our  own  Law  Courts  are  enforced  by  the  constable  and  the 
sheriff's  officer.  The  Hague  Court,  as  will  be  remembered  by  all, 
has  already  in  recent  years  dealt  with  a  very  large  number  of 
contested  international  claims,  some  of  them  as  difficult  as  any 
which  have  since  arisen  or  can  hereafter  arise,  and  the  decree  has, 
even  in  the  most  important  cases  involving  the  payment  of  very 
heavy  damages,  been  at  once  peacefully  complied  with.  The 
instances  of  the  Alabama  claims  and  the  Alaska  Boundary  Com¬ 
mission  are  referred  to.  The  mere  existence  of  the  International 
Police  Force  would  be  as  effectual  to  prevent  the  repudiation  of 
international  treaty  obligations  or  disobedience  to  a  judgment  of 
the  Court  as  the  policeman  and  the  sheriff’s  officer  in  the  back¬ 
ground  have  proved  to  ensure  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  our 
civil  and  criminal  courts  of  every  grade. 

(6)  No  transfer  of  territory  from  one  nation  to  another  in  any 
quarter  of  the  globe  without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants 
through  their  constituted  rulers ;  the  case  of  Egypt  and  again  of 
Cyprus  requiring  perhaps  special  consideration  and  treatment. 

The  following  principles  to  become  permanently  applicable 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  present  war  : — 

(7)  No  Agreement  for  Declaration  of  War  or  for  conclusion  of 
Peace  or  any  Agreement  or  Treaty  of  Alliance  or  for  any  other 
purpose  intended  to  be  binding  on  any  country  which  desires  to 
enter  into  it  to  he  hereafter  effectually  completed  by  the  act  or 
word  of  any  Ruler  or  Minister  of  any  nation  without  the  special 
sanction  of  its  Parliament  and  the  formal  signature  of  a  duly 
authorised  Official. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  International  Treaty, 
whatever  be  its  object  and  provisions,  should  ever  be  entered  into 
by  Great  Britain  with  any  other  country  which  could,  either 
expressly  or  by  implication,  be  regarded  as  binding  on  us  for  any 
period  definite  or  indefinite,  wdiether  long  or  short.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible,  as  experience  has  amply  shown,  for  the  human  intellect  to 
foresee  what  conjunction  of  circumstances  may  suddenly  arise 
which  might  render  it  impossible  or  highly  undesirable  to  fulfil 
engagements  entered  into  in  good  faith.  Scraps  of  paper  may 
turn  out  to  be  dangerous  things,  and  the  fewer  of  them  that  are 
in  existence  the  better,  if  indefinitely  involving  our  pledged  word 
or  our  country’s  honour.  Time  enough  to  tie  our  hands  or  to  use 
them  when  the  time  for  action  has  arisen. 

The  proposed  limitation  of  the  powers  of  diplomatic  agents  of 
course  in  no  way  nullifies  the  uses  to  which  such  officials  may 
be  put.  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  recent  discreet  and  timely  warning 
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to  Bulgaria  in  regard  to  the  possible  results  of  her  mobilised 
neutrality  illustrates  their  abundant  usefulness  in  capable  hands. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  our  Government  will  exhibit  similar 
firmness  and  discretion  in  dealing  with  the  unworthy  Court  in¬ 
trigue  at  Athens  w'hich  is  suicidally  endeavouring  to  thwart  the 
formally  recorded  determination  of  the  Greek  people  to  maintain 
the  ancient  independence  of  their  country.  When  royal  mar¬ 
riages  give  rise  to  irreconcilable  differences  between  the  Crown 
and  the  people,  there  should  be  little  difficulty  in  deciding  which 
should  give  way. 

No  individual  or  Cabinet,  nothing  short  of  the  Parliament  of 
the  nation,  can  be  entrusted  with  this  most  momentous  and 
responsible  task  of  Treaty  signing.  Great  Britain  and  her  Parlia¬ 
ment  since  the  occurrences  of  August  4th,  1914,  have  profoundly 
believed  our  cause  in  the  present  war  to  be  a  righteous  one,  and 
waged  for  the  good  of  the  w^orld  at  large  ;  but  Germany,  or  at 
least  certain  sections  of  her  people,  believes  the  same  of  hers. 
The  acceptance  of  this  rule  in  regard  to  the  signature  of  treaties 
would  involve  some  slight  change  in  the  law  of  our  own  country, 
and  it  would  certainly  involve  a  radical  change  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Law  of  Germany,  to  give  due  effect  to  the  voice  of  the 
people,  and  to  diminish  materially  the  undue  powers  of  the  Crowm 
and  of  the  Government  and  the  Junker  class ;  but  there  is  ample 
reason  to  believe  that  this  change  is  heartily  desired  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  German  people. 

(8)  The  observance  of  International  Treaties  and  of  new  and 
revised  rules  or  laws  to  he  enforced  by  fudicial  decree  of  the 
hifernational  Court,  and  if  necessanj  by  its  police.  Many  diffi¬ 
cult  and  highly  contentious  questions  in  regard  to  blockade  and 
contraband,  and  also  the  many  conflicting  arguments  as  to  the 
legitimacy  of  lethal  engines  of  warfare,  such  as  submarine  torpe¬ 
does,  bomb-dropping  aeroplanes,  and  the  use  of  noxious  gases 
need  no  longer  be  considered  when  disarmament  and  permanent 
peace  has  been  attained. 

(9)  /Is  ati  essoitial  preliniinary  to  the  adoption  of  the  fore- 
(joiny  principle  it  is  obvious  that  the  procedure  adopted  in  the 
formation  of  International  Ayreenients  must  he  subjected  to 
substantial  revision.  They  must,  in  short,  be  subjected  to  the 
same  rules  as  those  which,  in  accordance  with  the  universal 
experience  of  men  of  business  and  of  lawyers  in  all  countries, 
have  been  found  necessary  for  the  formulation  and  enforcement 
of  all  arrangements  which  depend  for  their  effective  validity  on 
mutual  agreement,  viz.  : — 

(a)  That  the  parties  to  the  Agreement  or  Treaty  shall  be  those 
who  have  the  power  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
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effectively,  a  power  which,  as  before  stated,  cannot  be 
properly  lodged  in  any  person  or  body  other  than  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  the  contracting  nation  and  its  duly  appointed 
officer.  Parliamentary  discussion  would  prevent  the  hasty 
conclusion  of  any  such  Agreements  or  Treaties. 

(b)  The  period  during  which  any  such  Agreement  or  Treaty 
(if  it  be  permissible  at  all  under  the  limitations  suggested 
in  the  foregoing  clause  (7)  shall  remain  in  force  should 
be  clearly  agreed  and  stated  in  the  document,  and  if  there 
is  to  be  any  power  or  right  reserved  to  any  of  the  parties 
to  denounce  or  terminate  the  Agreement,  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  such  a  power  shall  arise,  and  the  requisite 
notice  of  termination,  which  should  not  in  any  case  be  a 
short  one,  should  be  distinctly  stated. 

(10)  The  question  of  money  indemnity  which  may,  not  im¬ 
probably,  be  claimed  by  all  the  belligerents,  involves  no  broad 
principle  which  can  advantageously  be  discussed  here.  Would 
not  the  simplest  and  best  solution  be  that  no  such  claims  should 
be  made  or  admitted  on  either  side,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Belgium,  in  regard  to  which  country  an  admitted  wrong  teas 
committed  ? 

The  above  broad  and  scarcely  disputable  principles  being 
assented  to  both  in  Germany  and  in  this  country,  as  it  may  be 
hoped  they  will,  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  present  war  to  a 
close,  w^e  may  pass  on  to  some  observances  which  may  in  the 
meantime  and  at  once  be  practised  wuth  general  approval.  The 
reiterated  charges  in  our  own  country  and  in  Germany  of  hostile 
acts  and  misrepresentations  and  the  animosity  thereby  en¬ 
gendered  by  the  enemy  have  already  done  much  harm  in  creating 
and  fostering  ill-feeling,  and  it  is  time  that  they  should  cease  on 
both  sides.  If  we  cannot  yet  attain  to  acting  as  Christians,  let  us 
at  least  be  gentlemen.  If  we  cannot  yet  agree  to  love  one  another, 
let  us  at  any  rate  speak  of  each  other  with  respect,  and  let  both 
sides  continue'  to  show  unstinted  acts  of  kindness  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  and  prisoners  of  the  enemy. 

Let  us  try  to  think  of  each  other,  as  we  truly  and  honestly 
may,  as  so  many  millions  of  men  and  women  like  ourselves, 
anxious  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  their  country,  for  the  safety 
of  sons  and  husbands  on  the  battlefield,  and  for  wives  and 
children  in  hunger  and  misery  at  home.  Let  Englishmen  and 
Germans  try  to  think  of  each  other  as  patriots,  as  both  sides 
certainly  are,  eager  for  their  country’s  victory  in  battle,  proud 
of  their  own  virtues,  and  blind  to  their  own  faults,  as  w’e  are 
ourselves. 

The  valuable  services  which  Germany  has  rendered  to  science. 
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literature  and  art  cannot  be  forgotten  or  ignored.  Any  attempt 
to  deprive  the  world  of  these  past  and,  it  may  still  be  hoped, 
future  benefits  to  social  and  educational  progress  would  be  deplor¬ 
able,  were  it  not  justly  and  certainly  foredoomed  to  failure.  We 
have  heard  too  much  of  international  hatred.  It  has  been  much 
exaggerated  and  it  should  speedily  disappear.  Just  condemna¬ 
tion  of  wrongful  acts  should  not  be  accompanied  by  personal 
hatred,  and  will  lose  its  force  if  actuated  thereby. 

We  have  all  of  us  duties  and  obligations,  to  our  own  country 
first,  and  then  to  sister  nations  of  our  fellow-men,  but  we  have 
higher  and  more  cogent  precepts  and  example  still  to  obey. 
“Vengeance  is  Mine”  and  “Love  your  enemies,”  come  to  us  from 
One  who  loved  all  men  and  all  nations  alike,  and  they  are  not 
yet  obsolete  commands. 

Can  these  broad  principles  of  peace  ever  be  regarded  as  prema¬ 
ture?  Are  we  honest  believers  in  the  blessings  of  peace  if  we 
stand  by,  like  spectators  of  a  prize-ring,  looking  on  with  folded 
arms  until  some  hundreds  of  thousands  ^  more  of  our  fellow-men, 
whether  German  conscripts  or  British  volunteers,  shed  their  life¬ 
blood  on  the  battlefield?  Can  we  look  on  in  silence  and  inaction 
while  the  fairest  lands  of  Europe  are  being  devastated  with 
carnage  and  ruin  and  until  some  thousands  more  of  widows  and 
children  are  plunged  into  misery,  and  until  one  of  the  combatants 
falls  like  a  gladiator  with  his  death- wound  ? 

Shall  we  be  such  cowards  as  to  fear  the  taunt  of  cowardice  if 
we  open  our  lips  to  propose,  even  at  this  stage,  fair  and  reasonable 
principles  of  peace?  The  true  honour  and  glory  is  to  the  nation 
that  shall  be  the  first  to  propose  them. 

Some  may  hastily  exclaim  that  it  is  a  vain  dream,  visionary 
and  hopeless,  to  imagine  that  the  curse  of  war  will  ever  be 
banished  from  the  world  as  long  as  it  is  inhabited  by  human 
beings.  The  dream  is  neither  visionary  nor  hopeless  of  accom¬ 
plishment.  Human  nature  is  not  incapable  of  perfection.  We 
may  reasonably  cherish  the  hope  and  the  belief  that  the  end  of 
the  world,  the  crack  of  doom,  will  not  come  until  the  idea  has  been 
realised,  that  is,  until  the  human  race  has  been  made  perfect.  It 
will  not  be  denied  that  by  God’s  grace  human  nature  is  capable  of 
being  made  perfect  by  the  steadfast  exertions  of  man  himself ; 
and  though  perfection  is  as  yet  very  far  from  attainment,  every 
century  since  the  creation  of  the  world  has  shown  marked  pro¬ 
gress — of  course  with  an  occasional  setback  followed  by  recovery. 
Is  it  conceivable  that  God  in  His  mercy  should  have  created  the 
human  race  in  His  own  image  and  placed  us  upon  this  earth  for 

(1)  The  casualties  in  the  British  army  up  to  October  9th  in  the  present  year 
were  493,294.  They  continue  to  increase  daily. 
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all  time  without  also  endowing  us  with  the  capacity  for  casting 
off,  by  our  own  endeavour  aided  by  God’s  grace,  our  besetting 
vices  of  selfishness,  enmity  and  pride,  and  becoming  perfect 
even  as  He  Himself  is  perfect? 

We  are  but  creatures  of  a  day,  but  while  we  are  here  let  us 
endeavour,  by  the  best  methods  we  can  devise,  to  accomplish  what 
we  can  in  our  own  day,  and  w'e  shall  so  have  played  our  part. 

The  signature  at  the  foot  of  this  article  is  not  that  of  one  who 
can  claim  to  si>eak  wuth  recognised  authority  on  questions  either 
of  public  policy  or  of  religion,  but  it  is  to  the  principles  stated 
and  nothing  else  that  attention  is  asked. 

For  the  adjustment  of  the  detailed  terms  of  peace  in  the  present 
war  the  assistance  of  the  best  statesmen  of  the  two  hemispheres 
can  be  called  in.  We  may  rest  assured  that  it  will  be  readily 
given. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  this  pro^xisal  now  to  settle  the  broad 
principles  on  which  peace,  if  it  cannot  now  be  attained,  shall  be 
hereafter  made  is  in  no  way  intended  to  arrest  the  most  active 
progress  that  is  possible  with  the  enlistment  of  more  men  to 
complete  our  army  in  the  field,  or  to  stand  in  the  way  of  any 
other  measures  that  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  attainment 
of  our  country’s  high  purpose.  We  must  overcome  the  adver¬ 
saries  of  advancing  Liberty,  Civilisation  and  Peace,  or  perish  in 
the  attempt. 

Charles  Stew.\rt. 

Postscript. — Since  this  article  was  written  I  have  had  the  advantage  of 
reading  Mr.  F.  S.  Oliver’s  popular  and  very  able  book.  Ordeal  by  Battle. 
His  wide  and  instructive  survey  of  recent  European  history  affords  ample 
matter  for  detailed  criticism,  which,  of  course,  cannot  be  attempted  here.  I 
will  only  venture  now  to  remark  that,  in  my  opinion,  he  commits  the  radical 
error  of  assuming  that  Permanent  Peace  is  unattainable  and  impossible.  He 
wisely  insists  that  our  armaments  should  correspond  with  our  policy,  and 
our  policy  with  our  armaments,  but  he  ignores  the  fact  that  both  policy  and 
armaments  may  be  well  and  consistently  maintained  on  a  profoundly  peaceful 
and  permanent  footing.  He  rightly  regards  security  as  the  first  essential  for 
national  prosperity,  but  he  apparently  aims  at  attaining  it  by  a  wild  and 
unrestricted  competition  in  piling  up  armaments.  Surely  this  way  lies 
madness,  national  bankruptcy,  and  utter  disregard  of  divine  law — German 
militarism  pure  and  simple.  I  trust  I  have  not  completely  failed  in  pointing 
out  a  better  way. — C.  S. 


SUNRISE  ON  EYDAL  WATER. 


(To  E.  DE  S.) 

Come  down  at  dawn  from  windless  hills 
Into  the  valley  of  the  lake, 

Where  yet  a  larger  quiet  fills 
The  hour,  and  mist  and  water  make 
With  rocks  and  reeds  and  island  boughs 
One  silence  and  one  element. 

Where  wonder  goes  surely  as  once 
It  went 

By  Galilean  prows. 

Moveless  the  water  and  the  mist. 

Moveless  the  secret  air  above. 

Hushed,  as  upon  some  happy  tryst 
The  poised  expectancy  of  love ; 

What  spirit  is  it  that  adores 
What  mighty  presence  yet  unseen? 
What  consummation  works  apace 
Between 

These  rapt  enchanted  shores? 

Never  did  virgin  beauty  wake 
Devouter  to  the  bridal  feast 
Than  moves  this  hour  upon  the  lake 
In  adoration  to  the  east ; 

Here  is  the  bride  a  god  may  know. 
The  primal  will,  the  young  consent, 
Till  surely  upon  the  appointed  mood 
Intent 

The  god  shall  leap — and,  lo, 
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Over  the  lake’s  end  strikes  the  sun, 

White,  flameless  fire ;  some  purity 
Thrilling  the  mist,  a  splendour  won 

Out  of  the  world’s  heart.  Let  there  be 
Thoughts,  and  atonements,  and  desires. 
Proud  limhs,  and  undeliherate  tongue. 
Where  now  we  move  with  mortal  oars 
Among 

Immortal  dews  and  fires. 

So  the  old  mating  goes  apace. 

Wind  with  the  sea,  and  blood  with  thought. 
Lover  with  lover ;  and  the  grace 
Of  understanding  comes  unsought 
When  stars  into  the  twilight  steer, 

Or  thrushes  build  among  the  may. 

Or  wonder  moves  between  the  hills, 

And  day 

Comes  up  on  Rydal  mere. 


John  Drink w.\ter. 


THE  RATIONALE  OF  PRAYER. 


In  the  Library  of  Lewis’s  house  at  Kensington  where  he  and 
Tremaine  are  conversing.  Enter  C.^thcart. 

Lewis.  What  good  wind  blows  you  here?  You  will  stay  to 
luncheon,  of  course? 

Cathcart.  With  pleasure.  But  you  won’t  guess  where  I  have 
come  from.  I  have  been  attending  a  “Service  of  Intercession 
for  our  Troops,”  at  a  neighbouring  Church.  I  wanted  to  see  what 
it  was  like. 

Tremaine.  Well ,  what  was  it  like  ?  I  have  had  occasion  to  be 
present,  a  few  times,  at  Anglican  services ;  and  I  have  always 
thought  them  dreary.  But  I  suppose  it  is  natural  for  me,  as  a 
Catholic,  to  feel  thus. 

Cathcart.  I  remember  hearing  an  Anglican  Bishop  claim  for 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  that  it  was  rationahile  ohsequium — 
a  reasonable  service.  But  could  this  Office  of  Intercession,  which 
was  largely  taken  from  it,  be  so  described?  Was  it  reasonable  to 
expect  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  Events — that  is  the  correct  phrase, 
I  believe — to  oblige  us  by  acceding  to  our  request  on  behalf  of  our 
armies,  the  more  especially  as  the  Germans  are  making  similar 
petitions  to  Him  on  behalf  of  theirs,  and,  according  to  the  Kaiser, 
He  is  “their  ancient  ally.”  What  is  the  rationale  of  prayer? 

Lewis.  It  is  a  hard  question.  I  doubt  whether  it  occurred  to 
the  compilers  of  the  Manual  so  long  celebrated  as  “our  incom¬ 
parable  Liturgy.” 

Tremaine.  And  justly  so  celebrated  if  merely  its  diction  be  con¬ 
sidered.  It  is  a  model  of  stately  English.  But  it  is  incomparable 
in  another  sense.  Cranmer  and  his  crew  treated  the  old  Catholic 
Rituals  much  as  Medea  is  fabled  to  have  treated  Jason.  The 
result  to  a  liturgiologist,  as  I  may  claim  to  be,  in  a  small  way, 
is  amazing.  There  is  nothing  like  it.  It  is  sui  generis :  yes,  incom¬ 
parable. 

C.ATHCART.  Milton  speaks  contemptuously  of  it  as  “the  skeleton 
of  a  Mass  Book.” 

Tremaine.  The  Anglican  Eucharistic  Office  can  scarcely  claim 
to  be  even  that,  with  its  mutilation  of  the  canon,  its  intrusion  of 
the  Ten  Commandments,  its  Cranmerian  preachments,  its  adula¬ 
tory  State  Prayers.  Of  course  the  object  of  “the  Glorious  Re¬ 
formers  ”  was  to  turn  the  Mass  into  a  Communion  Service — and 
they  succeeded. 

Lewis.  Yes,  they  did.  It  is  certainly  curious  that  any  Anglican 
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clergyman  using  this  office,  from  which  every  trace  of  the  sacri¬ 
ficial  idea  has  been  removed,  should  be  able  to  persuade  himself 
that  he  is  saying  Mass,  But  I  don’t  suppose,  Cathcart,  that  your 
Service  of  Intercession  suggested  to  you  these  considerations, 

CATHC.4RT,  No;  but,  naturally  enough,  it  led  me  to  reflect  upon 
the  rationale  of  prayer,  I  wondered  whether  the  officiating  clergy¬ 
man  had  the  least  expectation  that  he  would  get  what  he  asked 
for ;  and,  if  so,  upon  what  that  expectation  was  founded, 

Lewis,  I  don’t  suppose  he  thought  much  about  it.  The  good 
man  probably  recited  his  prayers  out  of  habit, 

Cathcart,  Well,  it  is  his  occupation,  according  to  that  line  of 
Swift  :  “And  the  chaplain,  for  ’tis  his  trade,  shall  ever  pray,” 
Every  occupation  tends  to  become  mechanical.  For  myself,  like 
Tennyson’s  Northern  Farmer,  “I  thowt  a  said  wot  a  owt  to  a 
said  an’  I  corned  awiiay  ” — revolving  in  my  mind  that  question 
as  to  the  rationale  of  his  performance. 

Lewis.  For  the  philosopher,  a  theory  of  prayer  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  things  in  the  world ;  for  the  devout  man,  the 
practice  of  it  is  one  of  the  easiest. 

Cathcart.  A  good  sentence  a  la  Gibbon.  But  the  difficulty 
about  prayer  is  not  confined  to  philosophers.  I  came  the  other 
day  upon  the  account  given  by  a  little  French  actress  of  the  form 
which  her  orisons  take  “quand  il  m’arrive  de  prier  Dieu.” 

“O  nion  Dieu  1  si  toutefois  vous  oxistez,  4coutez-moi  si  toiitcfois  vous 
pouvez  m’^couter,  et  ayez  la  supreme  bont^,  si  toutefois  vous  etes  bon,  de 
m ’accord er  la  petite  faveur  que  je  vous  demand  e,  si  vraimeiit  vous  pouvez 
faire  tout  ce  que  vous  voulez.” 

Lewis.  The  young  lady  would  hardly  be  described  by  theologians 
as  filled  with  the  Spirit,  but  she  was  unquestionably  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  the  Zeitgeist.  Here  is  a  recent  book  by  a  grave  divine 
which  expresses  the  same  dubiety.  Its  author  is  a  Swiss 
Protestant  pastor,  M.  V^ilfrid  Monod,  and  its  title  Aux  Croyanh 
et  aux  Athees. 

Tremaine.  I  w^onder  whether  he  is  any  relation  to  Adolphe 
Monod,  an  excellent  and  much-esteemed  clergyman  of  the  same 
persuasion,  whom  I  remember  seeing  and  talking  to  at  Geneva 
when  I  was  a  boy,  I  have  never  lost  the  feeling  of  his  sweetness 
and  wunningness. 

Lewis.  I  think  a  son.  He  is  evidently  a  sincere  and  good  man 
whose  open  eyes  desire  the  truth,  though  he  appears  to  me  a  some¬ 
what  confused  thinker.  In  all  his  perplexities  he  seems  to  find 
an  anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  and  steadfast,  in  what  he  calls  the 
Gospel,  that  is  to  say,  Luther’s  doctrine  of  justification-- a  doctrine 
certainly  dependent  on  dogmas  which  he  rejects. 
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Cathcart.  What  is  the  view  which  he  takes  about  prayer? 

Lewis.  He  is,  as  I  explained,  an  earnestly  religions  man.  He 
begins  his  Essay,  “Le  Probleme  de  Lieu,”  by  the  sweeping  asser¬ 
tion  that  faith  in  God,  explicit  or  implicit,  is  the  mainspring  of 
all  human  life,  and,  in  the  last  analysis,  of  all  thought.  Well,  he 
finds  the  attribution  of  omnipotence  to  le  bon  Dieu  quite  unte¬ 
nable.  Nature,  he  says,  does  not  reveal  it — though  presenting 
traces  of  latent  finality  and  organising  intelligence.  As  little  does 
history.  More,  it  is  only  by  rejecting  the  traditional  apologetic 
of  the  Deity’s  actual  omnipotence  that  we  can  reconcile  the 
spectacle  of  humanity,  as  it  is,  with  faith  in  Providence. 

Cathcart.  All  this  may  be  true  but  it  is  certainly  not  new. 
The  gentleman  has  run  his  head  against  the  old  problem,  “Unde 
malum?”  Of  what  use?  He  certainly  won’t  find  a  solution  of 
it.  He  niight  as  well  try  to  jump  off  his  own  shadow,  as  Goethe 
said.  He  had  far  better  not  occupy  himself  in  great  matters 
which  are  too  high  for  him,  but  cultivate  his  garden;  attend  fo 
his  preachings  and  prayer  meetings  and  pious  eared  old  ladies. 

Lewis.  Unfortunately  for  him,  perhaps,  that  is  just  what  he 
can’t  do.  He  goes  on  to  observe  that  one  is  led  to  identical 
conclusions  in  what  he  calls  “le  domaine  de  I’experience  religieuse 
par  excellence,  c’est  a  dire  le  terrain  de  la  priere.”  The  orthodox 
theory  is  that  the  Deity  is  all  loving,  all  wise,  and  all  powerful. 
He  knows  all  the  evils  under  the  sun,  and  He  could  remedy  them 
all — but  He  systematically  abstains  from  doing  so.  That  means, 
in  the  last  analysis,  that  He  icills  the  existing  reality. 

C.\thcart.  The  argument  is  sound  enough.  Has  M.  Wilfrid 
^lonod  any  reply  to  it  ? 

Lewis.  He  notices  the  reply  sometimes  made  that  God  does  not 
will  but  jjermits  the  evil,  a  formula  which,  he  justly  observes, 
means  that  things  go  on  as  if  there  were  no  God,  and  lands  us 
in  a  dilemma  which  he  expresses  as  follows  : — 

“Ou  Dieu  a  prevu  ce  inoiide  sanglant  et  I’a  voulu,  au<iuel  cas  il  est 
diminud  moralement  :  ou  Dieu  n’a  pas  prevu  ce  monde  et  I’a  voulu,  auquel 
cas  il  est  diminu4  mdtapliysiquement.” 

Cathcart.  It  is  an  ugly  dilemma,  and  logical  enough.  Does 
M.  Monod  find  any  way  of  escape  from  it  ? 

Lewis.  He  mentions  one  way  of  escape  sometimes  suggested — 
the  hypothesis  that  God  has  designed  a  w^orld  which  should  be 
free,  that  is  a  world  of  wdiich  the  course  could  not  be  foreknown. 
But  so  to  think,  he  discerns,  is  to  diminish  God  both  metaphysi¬ 
cally  and  morally  :  metaphysically  considered,  it  deprives  Him  of 
both  omnipotence  and  omniscience,  w^hile  ethically,  what  are  we 
to  think  of  a  Deity  who  was  not  withheld  from  the  creative  act 
by  the  possibility  of  a  sinful  and  suffering  world? 
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Cathcart.  M.  Monod  then,  it  would  seem,  believes  in  a  Deitv 
shorn  of  the  Attribute  of  omnipotence  :  a  sort  of  Platonic 
Demiurgus  who  made  the  world  as  perfect  as  He  could.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  I  remember,  thought  such  a  Theistic  conception 
might  be  tenable.  But  can  this  hypothetical  God  be  the  object  of 
prayer?  Is  He  not  exposed  to  all  my  French  actress’s  dubiety? 
Is  it  not  true  that  “he  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  He 
is  and  that  He  is  a  Kewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him  ’’  ? 
If  we  are  to  pray,  must  we  not  believe  in  a  real  God  who  interests 
us,  and  is  interested  in  us? 

Tremaine.  Which  means  dogma.  There  can  be  no  prayer,  no 
worship,  without  dogma.  One  cannot  adore,  or  pray  to,  what  one 
can  conceive  of  only  as  a  possibility.  There  is  a  fine  and  true 
saying  of  Amiel,  “Eeligion  consists  in  personifying  the  Eternal.” 

I  grant  you  that  neither  nature,  nor  history,  nor  actual  life  reveals 
to  us  a  God  who  can  be  an  object  of  worship. 

Cathcart.  We  must  go  elsewhere  for  that  revelation.  I  fall 
back,  as  usual,  on  Voltaire,  who,  at  all  events,  was  a  Theist  and 
suffered  reproach  for  the  sake  of  the  faith  which  was  in  him. 
Some  more  advanced  spirits  went  so  far  as  to  call  him  a  bigot. 
These  are  the  lines  with  which  he  begins  his  poem,  L' Existence 
de  Dieu  : — 

“  Tout  annonce  de  Dieu  I’^ternelle  existence. 

On  ne  pent  le  comprendre,  on  ne  peut  I’ignorer; 

La  voix  de  I’univers  annonce  sa  puissance, 

Et  la  voix  de  notre  coeur  qu’il  faut  I’adorer.” 

Tremaine.  Masculine  common  sense  was  the  great  note  of 
Voltaire,  though  his  unconquerable  love  of  persiflage  often  over¬ 
powered  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  propositions  in  these  four 
lines  are  unquestionably  true.  The  universe  does  reveal  to  us 
eternal  Energy,  incomprehensible,  of  course,  and  there  is  in  the 
human  heart  an  instinct  to  adore  that  First  Great  Cause.  I  say 
eternal  Energy  because  I  think  that  is  the  true  account  of  the 
God  of  Voltaire. 

Cathcart.  “The  God  of  Voltaire.”  I  suppose  the  conceptions 
of  God  which  obtain  among  men  vary  almost  infinitely.  Every 
man  has  his  own  God,  so  to  speak.  Who  was  it  that  said  “Si 
Dieu  a  fait  I’homme  dans  son  image,  I’homme  le  lui  a  joliment 
rendu  ”  ? 

Lewis.  That  is  why  so  many  people  ask  with  Goethe  “Who 
dare  name  Him?”  “Wer  darf  ihn  nennen.”  I  came  the  other 
day  in  Rothe’s  Stille  Stunden  upon  a  passage  which  seems  like 
an  echo  of  Goethe’s  question.  “God  is  a  great  word.  He  who 
feels  this  and  knows  it,  will  judge  more  mildly  and  justly  of 
those  who  confess  that  they  dare  not  say  I  believe  in  God.” 
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Cathcart.  Well,  I  think  if  one  is  asked,  “Do  you  believe  in 
God?”  one  may  very  properly  reply,  “What  God?” 

Tremaine.  I  have  just  been  looking,  with  some  curiosity,  into 
M.  Monod’s  book  for  his  answer  to  that  question.  Here  it  is.  He 
tells  us  that  he  rejects  the  traditional  notion  of  Revelation, 
because  the  God,  all  good  and  all  powerful,  who  deliberately,  after 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  ages,  should  have  unveiled  Himself 
(de voile)  to  such  and  such  a  person  living  in  Palestine,  and  have 
been  silent  afterwards,  is  a  Divinity  less  the  Attributes  of  Love 
and  Power.  He  would  eliminate,  as  false  and  scandalous,  the 
revelations  of  a  God  who  went  down  to  earth  to  see  what  the 
builders  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  were  about,  w'ho  enjoined  upon  the 
Israelites  wholesale  massacres,  who  is  described  as  a  potter 
fabricating  vessels  of  wrath,  who  makes  a  covenant  with  man 
whether  by  circumcision  or  by  parthenogenesis  or  by  demanding, 
after  the  immemorial  butcheries  of  the  temple,  the  blood  of  his 
only  son. 

Cathcart.  The  good  pasteur,  whose  sheet  anchor  you  told  us  is 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification,  appears,  as  you  also 
observed,  to  have  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  that  this  doctrine  rests 
upon  and  involves.  He  seems  to  be,  in  his  small  way,  what  Kant 
was  described  as  being — an  Alleszermalmender.  But  what  God 
is  it  who  survives  and  to  whom  he  addresses  his  prayer  ? 

Tremaine.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  make  out.  He  writes,  “  What 
is  left” — ce  qui  surnage  is  his  expression — “is  the  God  of  the 
Decalogue,  the  God  of  the  Psalms,  the  God  of  the  Gospels,  the 
God  of  the  Epistles.” 

Lewis.  It  is  a  somew’hat  confusing  statement,  as  many  of  the 
things  which  we  have  just  heard  him  reject  are  assuredly  found 
in  those  documents. 

Tremaine.  True.  In  a  footnote  he  tells  us  :  “If  a  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  prayer — not  of  all  prayer — in  the  reality  of  the  new  birth, 
in  a  future  life,  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  coming  triumph  of  His 
Spirit,  in  a  meaning  and  end  of  human  existence — if  this  is  to 
believe  in  God,  I  believe  in  Him.  But  if  in  order  to  believe  in 
Him  one  must  forget  that  the  Bible  is  a  literature  where  all  is 
symbol,  including  the  manifold  and  contradictory  personifications 
of  the  propulsive  force  of  the  Universe,  if  in  order  to  believe  in 
God  one  must  affirm  in  the  same  breath  the  doctrines  of  the 
Universal  Fall  of  man  and  of  a  Particular  Providence,  the 
doctrines  of  “Let  there  be  light  ”  and  of  “Depart,  ye  cursed,”  the 
doctrines  of  a  God  who  is  love  and  of  a  God  who  is  omnipotent, 
the  doctrines  of  immanence  and  transcendence — well,  in  that  case, 
I  do  not  know  if  I  believe  in  God.” 

Lewis.  I  should  think  M.  Monod’s  book  must  have  a  disturbing 
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influence  on  Genevan  Pietism.  But  does  he  arrive  at  any  practical 
conclusion  ? 

Tremaine.  Yes;  at  a  very  practical  one,  which,  however,  can 
hardly  be  drawn  from  his  premises.  “It  is  an  age,”  he  says,  “in 
which  the  tide  of  Atheism  is  rising  under  a  low  and  black  skv ; 
an  age  in  which  for  the  old  mediaeval  device,  Fides  qtiaerens  intel- 
lectum,  we  must  write,  Intellectus  quaerens  fideni.  In  such  an 
age,  whatever  be  our  theory  about  prayer,  pray  we  must.  The 
experience  of  mankind  shows  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  prayer. 
It  is  the  key  which  alone  opens  to  us  the  supreme  realities.  Nay, 
are  we  victims  of  a  hallucination  if  we  believe  that  it  has  an  action 
in  the  material  order,  in  the  domain  of  corporal  life,  in  the  region 
of  physical  nature?  Why  should  not  spiritual  energy  act  at  a 
distance  like  material?” 

Lewis.  M.  Monod’s  friends  will  probably  think  that  he  need 
not  have  wandered  through  so  many  dry  places,  seeking  rest  and 
finding  none,  to  arrive  at  this  orthodox  conclusion.  Personally,  I 
believe  in  the  potency  of  spiritual  forces.  Sanctity  certainly  makes 
itself  felt  by  a  quite  inexplicable  attraction.  It  was  said  of  St. 
Philip  Neri,  “Father  Philip  draws  souls  as  the  magnet  draws 
iron.”  “More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than  this  world 
dreams  of.” 

Cathcart.  I  observe  that  M.  Monod  appeals  to  “the  universal 
experience  of  mankind  ”  in  support  of  prayer.  But  the  Founder 
of  the  most  prevailing  religion  in  the  w-orld  did  not  prescribe 
it,  though  it  has  found  place  in  various  corrupt  versions  of 
Gotama’s  teaching.  And  another  of  the  “universal  religions,” 
Islam,  if  I  may  trust  what  was  told  me  by  Mr.  Eedhouse,  a  great 
authority,  hardly  recognises  it  in  our  sense. 

Lewis.  The  prayers  which  it  is  obligatory  for  Moslems  to  recite 
five  times  a  day  are  rather  praise,  worship,  adoration,  than 
petitions  for  spiritual  or  temporal  benefits.  Mohammed  taught — 
and  hence  the  not  altogether  warranted  accusation  of  fatalism 
brought  against  him — that  God’s  Providence  foreordains,  as  His 
omniscience  foreknow^s,  all  events,  and  overrules  the  designs  of 
men  to  the  fulfilment  of  His  own  purpose.  Acquiescence  in  this 
divine  purpose  was  inculcated  by  Him,  and  petitions  for  specific 
things  were  discountenanced,  on  the  ground  that  God  knows  what 
is  best  for  His  creatures,  and  that  man’s  chief  duty  and  highest 
wisdom  is  to  bow,  in  adoration,  to  His  will,  just,  merciful,  and 
holy. 

Tremaine.  When  I  was  in  Mohammedan  countries  I  found  that 
it  was  not  unusual  to  invoke  the  intercession  of  a  Saint  for  tem¬ 
poral  blessings,  and  that  such  intercession  was  judged  most  likely 
to  be  effective  if  made  at  the  Saint’s  shrine.  Another  thing  which 
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struck  me  was  the  belief  that  merit  acquired  by  almsgiving, 
reading  the  Qu  ran,  and  other  pious  practices,  might  be  applied 
to  the  souls  of  the  dead. 

Lewis.  Yes,  that  is  so.  The  Communion  of  Saints  is  much 
more  fully  realised  in  Islam  than  in  Protestantism.  But  1  do  not 
remember  anything  in  the  Qu'ran  which  sanctions  the  invocation 
of  Saints,  although  no  doubt  it  is  largely  practised  in  Moham¬ 
medan  countries. 

C.4THCART.  Neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans  seem  to  have 
taken  prayer  very  seriously.  Horace,  for  example,  rather  mocks 
the  mariner  praying  in  mid-^Egean  to  have  the  quiet  which  he 
has  voluntarily  left  for  the  stormy  sea,  and  at  the  merchant  who 
tries  to  bargain  (rotis  pacisci)  with  Neptune,  or  some  other  marine 
deity,  for  the  safety  of  his  cargo. 

Tremaine.  Of  course  it  is  in  Christianity  that  prayer  has 
received  the  highest  place.  From  the  first  till  now  the  Christian 
has  been  held  to  be  emphatically  “a  man  of  prayer,”  and  his  God 
is  invoked  as  ”  Thou  that  hearest  prayer.”  But  I  suppose  it  must 
be  allowed  that  as  our  knowledge  of  natural  causes  has  been 
enlarged,  our  belief  in  supernatural  interference  wdth  the  course 
of  nature  has  narrowed.  For  example,  the  devoutest,  if  he 
chances  to  have  some  acquaintance  with  meteorology,  might  hesi¬ 
tate  to  put  up  petitions  for  either  wet  or  fine  w^eather. 

Cathc.yrt.  I  do  not  know^  whether  the  old  Duke  of  Sussex  was 
versed  in  that  science,  but  I  remember  an  anecdote  of  him  which 
is  to  the  point.  He  had  an  inveterate  habit  of  talking  to  himself, 
and  being  in  Church  one  Sunday  morning  when  the  clergyman 
read  a  prayer  for  rain,  he  observed  audibly,  “What’s  the  use  of  his 
praying  for  rain  when  the  wind  is  in  this  quarter  ?  ” 

Tremaine.  Prayer,  of  course,  need  not  be  petitionary.  That, 
according  to  the  theologians,  is  the  lowest  kind  of  prayer.  The 
true  conception  of  prayer,  they  tell  us,  is  the  ascent  of  the  mind  to 
God  :  Ascensio  mentis  ad  Deum.  And  its  most  perfect  kind  is 
what  they  denominate  “the  prayer  of  quiet,”  in  which  there  are 
no  words.  But  you  have  taken  down  a  book,  Cathcart. 

Cathcart.  It  is  a  volume  of  Kant  containing  his  Religion  within 
the  Bounds  of  Pure  Reason.  I  was  looking  at  the  pages  about 
prayer.  You  will  remember  he  holds,  that  beyond  an  earnest 
striving  after  a  good  life,  nothing  can  be  done  by  us  so  as  either  to 
draw  down  divine  or  supernatural  operation,  or  to  determine  at 
what  time,  or  in  what  manner,  we  may  expect  it.  His  language 
is  very  strong.  “Prayer  regarded  as  a  formal  worship  of  the 
Deity  is  a  superstitious  delusion.” 

Tremaine.  Kant  was  a  great  philosopher,  but  I  can’t  receive 
him  as  a  Pope  infallible  wdtbin  the  limits  of  Pure  Reason.  There 
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is  a  whole  side  of  our  nature,  as  it  seems  to  me,  which  Kant  left 
almost  untouched.  He  proposed  to  give  to  Faith  what  he  denied 
to  Keason.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  realised  that  the 
province  of  faith  extends  beyond  that  moral  law  the  supremacy  of 
which  he  has  so  amply  vindicated.  His  Critiques  need  to  be 
supplemented  by  a  doctrine  as  to  the  Inward  Light  called,  some¬ 
what  singularly.  Mysticism. 

Lewis.  I  agree  with  Edouard  von  Hartmann  that  Kant  did  not 
attain  to  the  same  depth  of  insight  in  reference  to  a  priori  forms 
of  intuition  as  in  the  case  of  the  forms  of  thought.  “We  re¬ 
cognise,”  he  says,  “in  our  moral  being  the  presence  of  a  power 
w^hich  is  supernatural.”  Yes ;  but  the  intuition  of  duty  is  only 
one  of  many  faculties  independent  of  sense  and  perception  whicli 
exist  in  human  nature. 

Tremaine.  Do  w^e  not  get  a  glimpse  into  the  noumenal  world 
through  the  sense  of  personality,  the  sense  of  force,  the  sense  of 
pow’er,  of  w'ill  ? 

Cathcart.  I  suppose  these  things  belong  to  wdiat  the  old  Greek 
philosopher  calls  an  aiadi)ai<i  Trj<;  ylrvxps,  a  perception  of  the  soul, 
let  us  say,  if  no  better  translation  is  forthcoming. 

Tremaine.  To  which  surely  we  may  also  refer  prescient  instinct, 
spiritual  sight  hearing  and  contact,  and  abnormal  psychical  states. 

Lewis.  I  think  we  may  say  that  the  power  wdthin  us  which 
recognises  and  reverences  the  Categorical  Imperative  of  Duty  is 
the  self  same,  in  root  and  branch,  wdiich  grasps  the  facts  and 
interprets  the  law's  of  a  world  beyond  appearances — it  is  a  per¬ 
ceptive  pow'er  transcending  sense  and  reason. 

Cathcart.  If  w'e  travel  that  road,  my  dear  Lewds,  w'e  may  be 
landed  in  strange  regions.  It  conducted  Esoteric  Buddhists  to  the 
cloudy  recesses  of  Thibet — where  dwell  astral  bodies,  w'e  are  told. 

Lew'is.  It  is  a  road,  as  all  the  great  mystical  writers  warn  us, 
where  we  may  easily  lose  ourselves ;  it  is  a  road,  too,  infested  by 
fools  and  knaves.  But  it  led  St.  Paul  to  that  third  heaven,  as  he 
calls  it  in  his  Babbinical  w’ay,  where — whether  in  the  body  or  out 
of  the  body  he  could  not  tell — he  heard  unspeakable  words  which 
it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter ;  it  led  St.  Augustine  and  St. 
Monica  to  the  Very  Self,  transcending  the  human  self  and  the 
world  of  phenomena;  it  led  St.  Teresa  to  “the  centre  of  the  soul 
where  illusion  is  impossible,”  illuminated  by  the  light  which  is  the 
life  of  men.  I  have  spoken  of  four  great  Christian  mystics.  But 
we  find  the  same  thing  in  the  Upanishads,  in  Plotinus,  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Saints  of  Islam.  And  the  key  to  this  supernatural  universe 
is  prayer — not  religious  mendicancy,  but  that  ascensio  mentis  ad 
Deum,  which  Tremaine  spoke  of  jlist  now. 

Cathcart.  “  Not  religious  mendicancy  ”  ;  but  surely  the  doctrine 
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of  all  theologians  is  that  temporal  gifts  as  well  as  spiritual  are 
proper  objects  of  prayer  :  and,  unquestionably,  Holy  Writ  amply 
warrants  this  view.  For  example,  the  Apostolic  injunction,  “Be 
careful  for  nothing,  but  in  everything  by  prayer  and  supplication, 
with  thanksgiving,  let  your  requests  be  known  unto  God.” 
Catholicism  would  admonish  us — and  so,  as  Tremaine  told  us  just 
now,  w'ould  Islam — that  the  intercession  of  the  Saints  with  the 
Supreme  Giver  may  advantageously  be  sought,  and  the  Ex  votes 
which  we  find  in  most  Catholic  Churches,  testify,  I  suppose,  to 
the  wisdom  of  this  admonition. 

Tremaine.  Ex  votos  are  natural  enough.  A  man  desiring  some 
gift,  spiritual  or  temporal,  seeks  the  intercession  of  a  Saint — it 
may  be  the  much  ridiculed  St.  Anthony.  He  obtains  the  gift 
desired.  He  testifies  his  gratitude  to  his  glorified  patron.  Is 
there  anything  very  absurd  in  that? 

Lewis.  I  suppose  the  absurdity  would  be  held  by  a  Protestant 
critic  to  lie  in  resorting  to  the  Saint.  “Anthony  can’t  help  you,” 
he  w^ould  say.  But  like  the  man  in  the  Gospel  who  protested 
“whereas  I  w^as  blind,  now  I  see,”  St.  Anthony’s  votary  would 
reply,  “I  have  got  wdiat  I  asked  him  for.”  The  objector  w'ould 
urge,  “He  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.”  The  answer  would  be, 
“How  do  you  know  that?” 

Cathcart.  I  heard  the  other  day  a  tale  w'hich  tickled  my  fancy 
of  a  quick-witted  Irishman  who  had  gone  to  market  and  had 
imbibed  wdiiskey  too  freely.  The  hour  came  wdien  he  should  ride 
back,  and  he  found  a  difficulty  in  mounting  his  horse.  He  ob¬ 
served  gravely,  “I  must  take  a  ‘  Hail  Mary  ’  to  this,”  and  accord¬ 
ingly  said  one  wdth  much  solemnity,  and  then  made  a  vigorous 
spring  to  get  into  the  saddle,  but  came  off  on  the  other  side. 
Protestant  bystanders  naturally  laughed.  “Your  Virgin  Mary 
hasn’t  done  you  much  good,”  one  of  them  observed.  “Ah,”  he 
replied,  “  Shure  it’s  like  our  dear  and  blessed  Lady ;  she  always 
gives  you  more  than  you  ask.” 

Lewis.  It  is  a  good  story.  But  the  question  of  answers  to 
prayer  unquestionably  presents  great  difficulties,  some  of  which 
have  disquieted  M.  Monod.  Listen  to  an  instance. 

“  There  is  one  way  of  presenting  the  working  together  of  God  and  man 
for  the  benefit  of  the  heathen  which  leads  to  curious  reflections.  In  the 
Journal  des  Missions  (Dec.,  1905)  we  are  told  that  ‘  Dr.  Jewett  prayed  God 
to  send  a  missionary  to  Telcgu  in  India.’” 

(I  interpose  that  Telegu  is  not  the  name  of  a  place  but  of  a  lan¬ 
guage,  largely  spoken  in  the  presidency  of  Madras ;  I  suppose  a 
Telegu-speaking  country  is  meant.) 

“For  thirteen  years  Dr.  Jewett’s  prayers  were  not  heard,  and  then  an 
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engineer,  Mr.  Clough,  declared  that  he  would  evangelise  that  countrj',  and 
that  God  would  give  him  10,000  conversions.  In  fact,  five  and  a  half 
millions  of  human  beings  perished  in  Madras  and  in  districts  of  Bombay  and 
Mysore  during  the  famine  which  began  in  1877.  Throughout  the  severest 
period  of  it  one  saw  why  God  had  chosen  an  engineer  to  evangelise  the  popula¬ 
tion.  Clough  was  engaged,  in  fact,  in  constructing  a  canal  which  allowed 
thousands  of  the  famished  people  to  gain  their  bread  :  at  the  same  time  he 
preached  the  Gospel  to  them,  and  from  June  to  December,  1878,  some  10,000 
were  baptised.  Thus  it  was  that  God  heard  the  prayer  of  Dr.  Jewett.  No 
miracle  of  Apostolic  times  reveals  more  clearly  the  action  of  God.” 

Upon  this  M.  Monod  remarks  : — 

“  One  sees  here  how  Providence  has  made  its  proofs  in  killing  five  millions 
and  a  half  of  men  to  obtain  about  ten  thousand  baptisms.  The  price  paid 
for  each  Christian  was  five  hundred  and  fifty  deaths.  Certainly  this 
eclipses,  among  the  miracles  of  Apostolic  times,  even  the  astounding  death 
of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.” 

C.\THC.ART.  The  Pietists  of  Geneva  have  a  candid  friend  in 
Pasteur  Monod.  By  the  way,  I  wonder  whether  eitlier  of  yon 
happen  to  have  heard  of  George  Muller  of  Bristol,  the  founder  of 
vthose  great  orphanages  on  Ashley  Down. 

Lewis.  I  have  not  only  heard  of  him,  but  I  possess  his  Life. 
(Taking  down  a  book.)  Here  it  is.  Most  interesting  I  have 
found  it. 

Tremaine.  I  have  not  seen  the  Life ;  but  I  have  dipped  into  the 
five  volumes  which  he  published  under  the  title  of  The  Lord's 
Dealings  with  George  Muller.  I  say  with  you,  Lewis,  most 
interesting. 

Cathcart.  I  know  much  about  his  work  at  first  hand — I  had 
occasion  to  go  down  to  Bristol,  some  years  ago,  rather  frequently. 
It  was  unquestionably  a  great  work.  The  total  cost  of  those 
orphanages  was  over  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  the  yearly 
expenditure  on  them  was  sometimes  as  much  as  twenty  thousand 
.^pounds.  All  this  money  came  from  unasked,  and,  in  great  part, 
unknown  donors,  as  it  was  wanted,  and  sometimes  when  it  was 
very  urgently  wanted.  Muller  is  gone,  but  his  work  lives  after 
him,  and,  I  believe,  is  conducted  in  the  same  way. 

Lewis.  That  is  to  say,  in  reliance  on  prayer.  George  Muller 
lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  prayer  ;  prayer  extending  to  the  smallest 
things  which  he  undertook  as  to  the  greatest ;  prayer  taking  some¬ 
times,  as  I  remember  reading,  the  form  of  expostulation  with  the 
Infinite  and  Eternal. 

Tremaine.  It  is  worth  noting  that  a  spiritual  person  of  a  very 
different  type.  Pope  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  expressly  commends 
that  kind  of  prayer.  Commenting  on  the  Sixth  Psalm  he  says  ; 
“Vult  enim  Deus  rogari,  vult  cogi,  vult  quadam  importunitate 
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Cathcart.  It  is  a  curious  belief  that  the  Infinite  and  Eternal 
can  be  compelled,  conquered,  by  human  importunity.  But  I 
suppose  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Judge  might  be  quoted  by  St. 
Gregory  and  George  Muller  in  support  of  it. 

Lewis.  You  were  saying  a  few  minutes  ago,  Tremaine,  that 
people  nowadays  don’t  invoke  the  Divine  interposition  for  a 
change  of  weather.  Muller  did.  Here  is  a  bit  which  I  have  just 
come  upon  in  his  Life. 

“It  was  found  on  a  bleak  November  day  that  a  boiler  in  one  of  the 
Orphanages  leaked,  and  a  new  one  had  to  be  put  in.  A  north  wind  was 
blowing,  the  fires  had  to  be  extinguished,  and  the  children — three  hundred 
of  them,  young  and  tender — were  threatened  with  hurtful  exposure.  Muller 
turned  to  the  Living  God  and  boldly  appealed  to  Him  :  ‘  Lord,  these  are 
Thy  orphans  :  b^  pleased  to  change  the  north  wind  into  a  south  wind.’  And 
lo!  a  south  wind  blew,  and  the  weather  was  so  warm  that  no  fire  was 
needed.” 

Two  pages  further  on  there  is  an  account  of  a  similar  wonder — 
a  tempestuous  wind  calmed  and  a  desolating  rain  stayed,  in  answer 
to  Muller’s  prayer. 

C.ythcart.  Muller,  it  is  right  to  note,  disclaimed  all  pretensions 
to  be  a  miracle  worker.  He  took  his  stand,  he  said,  on  Scriptural 
promises,  and  built  on  the  simple  lines  of  faith  and  prayer.  The 
man  was  doubtless  what  manj^ — myself,  I  suppose,  among  the 
number — would  call  a  fanatic;  but  he  was  truthful,  straight,  and 
lowly  in  his  own  eyes. 

Lewis.  He  said  once  that  he  never  begged  of  man,  in  any  shape 
or  form ;  that  he  never  advertised  the  public  of  any  need — except 
on  one  occasion  of  his  need  of  more  orphans. 

Cathcart.  I  went  to  hear  him  preach  one  Sunday  evening.  It 
was  in  a  gaunt  conventicle  called  Bethesda,  filled  with  religionists 
belonging  evidently  to  the  Low'er  Middles.  The  sermon  w^as 
commonplace  except  tor  the  evident  earnestness  of  the  preacher, 
with  his  queer  half-German  accent.  There  were  copious  refer¬ 
ences  to  “the  Word  of  God,”  or  simply  “the  Word,”  as  the  sole 
and  inerrant  guide,  to  the  New  Birth,  to  believers  backsliding  and 
believers  rejoicing,  and  to  the  coming  Millennium.  You  spoke 
just  now',  Tremaine,  of  Protestant  religious  services  as  dreary. 
Nothing  could  have  been  drearier  than  this.  I  went  out  of  the 
stuffy  chapel,  redolent  of  gas,  into  the  bright  starlit  night;  and 
as  I  looked  up  at  the  heavens  wdth  their  thousands  of  millions  of 
worlds,  the  homes — who  can  doubt  it? — of  animate  existence,  I 
wondered  that  anyone,  even  the  Bethesda  religionists,  could  hold 
the  George  Muller  theory  of  the  universe  and  its  Author. 

Tremaine.  It  w'asn’t  exactly  the  Psalmist’s  meditation.  “When 
I  consider  the  heavens,  the  work  of  Thy  fingers,  the  moon  and 
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the  stars  which  Thou  hast  ordained,  what  is  man?”  No;  but 
.what  is  George  Muller?  But  what  did  you  really  make  of  him 
and  of  “the  Lord’s  Dealings”  with  him? 

Cathcart.  For  the  man  himself  I  have  a  feeling  of  deep 
respect,  nay,  veneration.  Who  could  have  any  other  feeling, 
thinking  of  his  long  life  of  self-devotion,  of  trust  in  the  Highest, 
of  labour  for  the  highest?  Concerning  “the  Lord’s  Dealings” 
with  him  I  say  nothing.  I  accept  the  man’s  narrative  of  facts— it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  doubt  his  good  faith ;  they  are  startling, 
and  they  are  far  too  numerous,  as  I  think,  to  be  explained  by 
w'hat  has  been  called  “accidental  coincidence”  and  ’’compound 
probability,”  whatever  that  may  mean.  Early  in  life  I  came  upon 
a  maxim  of  Swift’s,  “When  you  don’t  know,  you  should  say  that 
you  don’t  know\”  I  have  always  acted  on  it.  Well,  in  this  case, 

I  don’t  know. 

Tremaine,  You  neither  admit  nor  deny  the  existence  of  a  causal 
nexus  between  Muller’s  prayers  and  the  facts  in  which,  as  he 
believed,  he  found  an  answer  to  them. 

Cathcart.  That  is  so.  I  remember  a  story  of  Abernethy,  who, 
asked  by  a  student  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  lectures,  “But,  sir, 
how  does  mercury  act  on  the  liver?”  replied,  curtly,  “How  the 
devil  should  I  know,  sir?  ” 

Lewis.  George  Muller  doubtless  was  a  Protestant  Saint ;  a  not 
very  fascinating  type,  but  still  a  Saint ;  one  whose  eyes  had  been 
opened  to  see  Him  who  is  invisible,  and  to  whom  the  things  of 
this  world  had  become  as  dust  and  ashes.  We  must  remember 
that  in  the  home  of  the  Great  Father  are  many  mansions.  His 
life  was  in  the  right  to  a  degree  that  very  few  lives  are  ;  a  life  of 
self-renunciation  and  of  fruitful  toil  for  the  poor  and  simple.  Let 
liis  memory  be  in  benediction.  As  to  answers  to  prayer,  we  may 
call  to  mind  the  words  of  Pascal  :  “La  derniere  demarche  de  la 
raison  est  de  savoir  qu’il  y  a  une  infinite  de  choses  qui  la  surpasse  ” 
— a  dictum  wide  enough,  Cathcart,  to  cover  your  Agnosticism. 

Tremaine.  But  viewing  the  matter  practically,  it  is  certain  that 
prayer  is  an  inseparable  part  of  Christianity — and  prayer  of 
course  implies  answ’ers  to  prayer.  The  statements  about  it  in  the 
New  Testament — to  say  nothing  of  the  Old — are  of  the  utmost 
strength.  But  I  suppose  they  are  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  the 
theological  commonplace  that  if  the  earnestly  religions  supplicant 
does  not  receive  what  he  asks,  he  will  receive  from  the  All  Wise 
something  better  for  him. 

Cathcart.  There  is  much  that  is  striking  on  this  subject  in 
Cardinal  Newman’s  famous  Sermon  on  the  Pope  and  the  Eevolu- 
tion.  He  says  in  one  place  :  “We  know'  it  is  God’s  will  that  we 
should  ask.  We  are  not  absolutelv  sure  that  it  is  His  Will  that 
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He  should  grant.  If  we  were  quite  sure  what  God  intended  to 
do,  we  should  not  pray.  We  pray  w^hen  we  are  uncertain,  not 
when  we  are  certain.  The  event  may  depend  upon  our  prayer. 
Christian  prayer  implies  hope  and  fear.  We  are  not  certain  we 
shall  gain  our  petition  ;  we  are  not  certain  we  shall  not  gain  it.” 

Tremaine.  That  is  quite  in  accordance  with  Newman’s  ‘‘mitis 
sapientia.”  I  remember  talking  with  him  once  on  this  very  topic, 
and  he  quoted — I  seem  to  hear  his  sw’eet  clear  voice  now — the 
lines  of  Crabbe  :  I  think  they  are  Crabbe’s  : — 

“  Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice. 

But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  the  choice.” 

IjEWIS.  Well,  unanswerable  as  are  the  difficulties  about  prayer, 
objectively  considered,  I  take  it  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
peace  which  it  brings  to  him  who  prays.  There  was  an  old  coach¬ 
man  of  my  father’s — he  was  a  Wesleyan  Methodist,  by  the  way — 
of  whom  I  was  very  fond  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  used  to  go  and 
see  him  sometimes  during  the  months  of  painful  decrepitude  which 
preceded  his  death  ;  and  I  remember  once  trying  to  sympathise 
and  console  wdth  him  when  his  sufferings  w^ere  greater  than  usual. 
“Never  mind,  sir,”  he  said,  “never  mind.  I  pray  a  bit,  though  I 
don’t  quite  know  what  I  say,  and  I  can  bear  it;  beneath  me  are 
the  everlasting  arms.” 

Tremaine.  You  bring  to  my  mind  a  passage  in  Ste.  Beuve 
which  I  should  like  to  quote,  as  I  see  the  book  on  yonder  shelf  : — 

“II  semble  que  lorsqu’on  se  met  en  rapport  par  la  croyaiice,  par  la 
confiance,  par  la  priere — et  encore  mieux  par  les  rites  sacrds  qui  sont  comme 
des  canaux  etablis — avec  la  grande  ame  du  monde,  on  trouve  appui,  accord, 
apaisement.  Que  si  la  creature  humaine  s’en  ddtache,  au  contraire,  et  ne 
trouve  pas  de  raison  suffisante  pour  croire  et  pour  espercr,  comme  k  la 
rigueur  elle  a  peut-etre  le  droit,  car  les  preuves  de  raisonnement  laissent  k 
desirer,  elle  est  a  I’instant  punie  par  je  ne  sais  quoi  d'aride  et  de  d4sol4.” 

You  would  hardly  expect  to  find  this  in  Ste.  Beuve,  would  you? 

Cathcart.  That  is  the  earlier  Ste.  Beuve.  I  see  you  are  quoting 
from  the  third  volume  of  his  Portraits  Conte mporains. 

Lewis.  Anyhow,  it  is  fine  and  it  is  true.  I  was  much  struck 
by  the  words  :  “  les  rites  sacres  qui  sont  comme  des  canaux 
Gablis,”  the  sacred  rites  which  are  like  established  channels. 
Apart  from  all  theory,  there  is  something  very  impressive,  very 
touching,  about  the  public  offices  of  religion,  the  collective  prayers 
and  praises  of  the  people,  in  the  old  liturgical  forms  w'hich  are 
part  and  parcel  of  Christianity.  Nothing  moves  me  more — Jew 
as  I  am — than  to  go  into  a  Church  where  Mass  is  being  said. 
There  are  in  human  nature  needs  not  to  be  satisfied  by  physical 
enjoyment  or  intellectual  pleasure  ;  needs  which  transcend  the  lust 
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of  the  flesh  and  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life.  The 
necessity  of  religion  is  abiding,  and  here  as  elsewhere,  the  law  of 
solidarity  holds.  No  man  liveth  to  himself  in  any  sphere  or 
department  of  his  life.  We  can’t  do  without  a  common  cult. 

Tremaine.  Renan,  I  remember,  expressed  the  same  view  in  his 
Conferences  d’Anglcterre.  His  w'ords,  if  I  rightly  recall  them, 
were  :  “Qu’on  n’espere  done  pas  se  passer  de  religion  ni  d’associa- 
tions  religieuses.  Chaque  progres  des  societ^s  modernes  rend  ce 
besoin  plus  imperieux.” 

Cathcart.  I  think  the  signs  of  the  times  bear  him  out.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  to  speak  of  only  one,  since  I  can  remember  the  Church 
of  England  has  been  wonderfully  vivified.  In  my  youth  the 
services  consisted  of  a  dialogue  between  the  parson  and  clerk, 
enlivened  by  the  singing  of  the  Glorias  and  the  Canticles  and  some 
doggerel  by  Tate  and  Brady.  The  most  conspicuous  object  in  the 
sacred  edifice  was  the  three-decker  of  which  the  pulpit  was  the 
crown.  The  Eucharist  was  an  infrequent  and  sparsely  attended 
office,  celebrated  with  locked  doors.  If  my  old  uncle  could  revisit 
the  scene  of  his  clerical  labour — or  rather  repose — he  would  be 
as  much  astonished  as  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul  would  be  if  confronted 
wdth  the  Athanasian  Creed. 

Lewis.  And  surely  this  revival  of  Anglicanism  is  well,  fiom 
all  points  of  view.  Even  Huxley  confessed  that  “the  religious 
feeling  is  the  essential  basis  of  conduct.”  Is  it  not  good  for  all 
of  us,  the  wise  in  our  ovm  conceit  as  well  as  the  ignorant  and 
foolish , 

“That  we  may  lift  from  out  the  dust 
A  voice  as  unto  Him  that  hears, 

A  cry  above  the  conquered  years. 

To  one  that  with  us  works,  and  trust. 

With  faith  that  comes  of  self-control, 

The  truths  that  never  can  be  proved  : 

Until  we  close  with  all  we  loved. 

And  all  we  flow  from,  soul  in  soul." 
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There  has  been  a  “certain  liveliness”  in  American  affairs 
during  the  month  of  November  quite  sufficient  to  keep  American 
interest  in  the  war  up  to  concert  pitch.  On  November  2nd 
elections  were  held  in  a  number  of  States,  the  results  being 
local  in  their  effect,  but  the  issues  of  general  interest.  Republican 
gains  were  general,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  Democrats,  and 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  elected  a  Republican  governor  in 
opposition  to  a  Democrat  especially  favoured  by  President  Wilson. 
Much  importance  from  a  national  or  international  point  of  view 
cannot  be  attached,  however,  to  the  Republican  gains  noted  in 
these  eastern  States,  for  it  is  an  axiom  in  American  politics  that 
"off-year”  or  “bye”  elections  generally  go  against  the  party  in 
power.  The  reason  for  this  is  found  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
voters  that  their  action  at  such  times  will  not  affect  national 
policies  to  any  appreciable  extent,  and  local  and  personal  in¬ 
fluences  are  therefore  given  full  sway. 

The  important  and  populous  States  of  Massachusetts,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  voted  against  woman’s 
suffrage  with  large  majorities,  but  this  cause  has  made  such 
strong  headway  elsewhere  in  America  that  the  advocates  of  equal 
political  rights  are  not  discouraged.  It  is  believed  by  many 
Americans,  and  with  good  reason,  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a 
few  years  before  equal  suffrage  wull  prevail  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  it  does  already  in  twelve  out  of  fifty-tw^o  political 
divisions  of  the  country,  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  in  communi¬ 
ties  comprising  one-tenth  of  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States. 

The  results  of  the  local  elections  this  year  may,  however,  be 
considered  a  warning  to  the  Democrats  that  the  opposition  is 
still  formidable  in  its  organisation ;  that  President  Wilson’s 
policies  and  course  of  action  are  not  unanimously  endorsed ;  and 
that  the  General  Election  of  1916  will  be  a  hard-fought  battle, 
the  outcome  of  which  cannot  be  predicted  with  any  sureness  of 
judgment  at  this  time.  This  situation  will  tend  to  bring  politics 
very  much  to  the  fore  in  the  session  of  Congress  which  begins 
this  December,  for  both  parties  will  endeavour,  during  the  session, 
to  create  as  much  political  capital  as  jjossible  wdth  which  to  go 
to  the  country  in  November,  1916,  when  a  President  and  Congress 
are  to  be  voted  upon. 

The  election  next  year  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  vote  of  con- 
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fidence,  for,  as  it  seems  now,  President  Wilson  will  be  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  for  re-election  against  some  Republican  who 
will  stand  for  those  not  only  of  the  opposition,  but  others  as 
well,  who  are  generally  classed  with  the  exceedingly  large 
“floating  vote,”  or  balance  of  political  power,  who  are  critical 
of  the  course  pursued  by  this  Administration  in  handling  the 
issues  raised  by  conditions  in  Mexico  and  the  European  war. 

Neither  party  has  any  assurance  of  an  easy  victory,  for  there 
is  no  great  outstanding  issue,  and  while  not  long  ago  it  looked 
as  though  the  Republicans  might  make  a  successful  campaign 
based  upon  a  demand  for  military  and  naval  preparedness,  this 
issue  has  been  lifted  out  of  party  politics  by  the  rather  sudden 
but  none  the  less  earnest  advocacy  by  President  Wilson  of  a 
generous  naval  and  military  programme  for  the  immediate  future. 
By  his  move  he  has  undoubtedly  spiked  some  of  the  most  effective 
guns  of  his  political  opponents.  Other  moves  made  by  the 
Administration  to  which  some  political  significance  may  be 
attached  are  the  protest  made  to  England  at  alleged  interference 
with  American  trade  which  has  closely  followed  the  successful 
protest  made  to  Germany  against  the  sinking  of  unarmed 
“liners.”  These  protests  are  held  to  be  evidence  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  real  neutrality  and  the  worthiness  of  the  Democratic 
Party  appeals  to  all  classes  of  Americans,  whatever  may  be  their 
sympathies  in  the  European  conflict.  Recent  warnings  to  the 
hyphenated  American  to  drop  his  hyphen ;  the  dismissal  of  Dr. 
Durnba  for  pernicious  activity  and  a  refusal  to  consider  a  pro¬ 
hibition  of  export  of  munitions  of  war  have  been  held  against 
the  President  by  German  sympathisers.  As  an  effective  balance 
for  these  alleged  pro-Ally  demonstrations  we  now  have  the 
recent  American  Note  to  the  British  Government  making  protest 
against  interference  with  American  sea-borne  trade. 

This  long  expected  American  Note  w^as  sent  to  the  British 
Foreign  Office  from  the  American  Embassy  in  London  on 
November  5th.  The  Note  had  been  many  months  in  process  of 
construction,  and  its  completion  and  transmission  were  delayed 
until  an  arrangement  of  sorts  was  reached  with  Germany  over 
the  matter  of  submarine  warfare.  By  reason  of  this  delay  much 
volume  has  been  added  to  the  Note,  for  hardly  a  w'eek  has  passed 
without  some  misadventure  to  an  eastern  bound  cargo  of  American 
goods.  The  general  impression  in  America  concerning  the  Note 
is  that  it  is  an  able  legal  document  defining  neutral  rights  under 
previously  established  international  law  and  precedent  and 
specifying  the  numerous  cases  in  which,  from  the  American  point 
of  view,  such  international  law  and  precedent  have  been  violated 
by  the  British  Government  to  the  injury  of  the  rights  and  pro- 
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perty  of  American  neutrals.  Looking  at  the  Note  from  this 
angle  it  is  purely  a  legal  argument  to  be  considered  by  the  British 
authorities  at  their  leisure  and  to  be  answered  in  kind ;  this 
answer  to  be  followed  by  another  American  Note  expressing 
either  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction,  probably  the  latter,  with  the 
reply,  and  in  the  end,  at  some  indefinite  time  in  the  future,  the 
whole  matter  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  arbitration  court 
of  international  character. 

This  interpretation  of  the  Note  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  it  is  the  interpretation  generally  accepted  in  America  and 
also  in  England.  In  the  very  natural  desire  which  exists  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  that  nothing  shall  occur  seriously  to 
disturb  Anglo-American  relations,  it  is  not  wise,  however,  to 
ignore  a  very  serious  feature  of  the  Note;  in  fact,  the  only  one 
that  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  the  legal  authorities  of  the  two 
Governments.  This  feature  is  so  outstanding,  however,  as  to 
render  all  other  points  raised,  how’ever  seemingly  important, 
almost  negligible. 

The  United  States  Government  announces  its  belief  that  the 
British  blockade  of  Germany  is  incomplete,  hence  illegal  so  far 
as  neutral  trade  is  concerned ;  and  what  is  more,  that  it  never 
can  be  made  complete,  because  of  the  necessity  in  making  it  so 
to  blockade  the  ports  of  adjacent  neutral  countries,  an  entirely 
illegal  proceeding  from  an  international  point  of  view.  This 
being  the  American  belief,  it  is  held  that  the  blockade  cannot  be 
recognised  by  the  United  States  as  existing.  Following  this 
statement,  as  contained  in  the  Note,  comes  the  news  from  New 
York  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  Government  has  in¬ 
timated  to  American  shipping  interests  that  American  shipments 
of  non-contraband  goods  to  Germany  are  held  as  immune  from 
the  activities  of  the  British  Navy. 

Much  has  been  said  in  England  about  the  recent  British  sub¬ 
marine  activity  in  the  Baltic  as  being  in  a  way  an  answer  to 
the  American  contention  that  the  blockade  was  incomplete  owing 
to  Germany  still  retaining  the  freedom  of  the  seas  on  the 
northern  coast.  This  recent  submarine  activity  can  hardly  be 
counted  upon  as  having  much  weight  with  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment,  because  the  British  submarines  in  the  Baltic  are  not 
blockading  the  German  coast.  They  are  sinking  German  vessels 
in  goodly  numbers,  but  are  not  interfering  with  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  neutral  ships,  a  necessary  feature  of  a  blockade  if  it 
is  to  be  held  as  effective.  A  blockade  implies  a  total  cessation 
of  traffic,  and  it  is  not  claimed  that  this  has  been  accomplished 
or  even  that  it  is  intended  to  attempt  such  a  task  under  present 
conditions.  The  American  contention  is  that  this  northern  coast 
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pf  Germany  cannot  be  blockaded  without  closing  the  ports  of 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Holland,  which,  of  course, 
would  be  vigorously  resented  by  those  neutral  countries. 

The  American  Note  would  seem  to  bring  matters  to  an  impasse 
because  no  one  supposes  for  a  moment  that  British  control  of 
sea  traffic  with  Germany  is  to  be  relaxed  by  a  fraction  when,  in 
fact,  even  sterner  measures  are  in  contemplation  and  the  cordon 
is  being  tightened  in  every  possible  way.  Even  such  an  impasse 
might  exist  without  trouble  arising  therefrom,  for  tlie  American 
Note  might  be  regarded  as  a  formal  protest  to  become  a  matter 
.of  record  and  of  future  adjustment  under  a  claim  for  damages, 
but  the  statement  that  the  American  Government  holds  American 
trade  with  Germany  in  non-contraband  to  be  immune  from 
British  interference  contains  potentialities  of  serious  further  and 
immediate  trouble. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  Germany  that  discord  between  England 
and  the  United  States  should  be  encouraged  to  the  utmost,  and 
enormous  and  costly  effort  has  already  been  made  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  not  without  some  success.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
an  opportunity  such  as  is  now  presented  is  going  to  be  over¬ 
looked.  To  load  American  ships  with  non-contraband  goods 
and  send  them  out  under  orders  for  German  ports  is  a  sure  way 
of  keeping  something  going  on  between  the  American  and  the 
English  Governments,  and  we  may  reasonably  expect  a  series 
of  “incidents”  of  this  character  in  the  near  future. 

What  can  America  do  to  enforce  her  reading  of  the  situation, 
and  w'here  will  the  whole  matter  end?  No  man  can  say  what 
will  happen  before  this  w\ir  is  over.  So  much  has  already  come 
to  pass  that  would  have  been  considered  incredible  two  years 
ago  that  nothing,  no  matter  how  impossible  it  may  seem  now, 
is  without  the  bounds.  America  obviously  has  it  in  her  power 
to  make  things  exceedingly  unpleasant  for  the  Allies.  German 
sympathisers  hope  she  will  do  it ;  no  one  else  in  England  or  in 
America  believes  she  will. 

It  is  a  matter  for  conjecture  as  to  the  real  expectations  of 
Washington  when  the  American  Note  of  November  5th  was  sent 
to  the  British  Government.  Washington  is  well  informed  as 
to  what  is  going  on  in  Europe.  Americans  of  intelligence,  and 
especially  those  in  responsible  public  positions,  are  w’ell  aw^are 
of  the  spirit  that  animates  each  one  of  the  combatants  in  Europe. 
It  follows  naturally  that  President  Wilson  knows  as  w^ell  as 
anyone  else  that  England  is  not  going  to  raise  her  blockade  of 
as  many  German  ports  as  may  be  encompassed,  be  it  one  or  be 
it  all  of  them,  at  the  request  of  any  neutral,  for  this  blockade, 
be  it  partial  or  otherwise,  is  the  backbone  of  the  Allied  campaign 
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of  defence  and  attack.  The  net  results  of  the  American  pro¬ 
tests  can  only  be,  therefore,  that  some  concessions  may  be  made 
by  the  British  Government  in  the  handling  of  suspect  neutral 
cargoes;  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  this  is  all  Washington 
expects  as  a  result  of  this  rather  serious  effort  to  register  a  formal 
protest  at  the  changes  in  international  procedure  which  the  w’ar 
has  brought  about  :  to  emphasise  to  the  world,  and  incidentally 
to  the  voters  at  home,  that  America  is  really  neutral,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  keep  the  record  straight  for  ethical  and  for  practical 
reasons.  A  distinctly  unfriendly  attitude  towards  England  on  the 
part  of  the  American  Government  would  be  unfortunate  in  many 
ways.  It  would  not  lead  to  an  embargo  upon  the  export  of 
munitions  of  war,  for  President  Wilson  himself  has  said  that 
would  be  an  un-neutral  act,  but  there  are  many  other  ways  in 
which  the  Allies  could  be  made  to  feel  the  displeasure  of  a  neutral 
country.  That  it  is  a  far  cry  from  present  relations  to  anything 
approaching  a  serious  strain  is  obvious,  and  if  the  United  States 
can  still  remain  friendly  with  Germany  after  what  has  happened 
and  what  is  happening  to  disturb  the  relations  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  England  and  the  United  States  should  remain  the  best 
of  friends  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  English  reply  to  the  American  Note  will  be  forthcoming 
in  course  of  time,  a  considerable  time  if  a  guess  be  allowed.  The 
blockade  of  Germany  will  be  justified  by  argument  with  which 
nearly  everyone  is  already  familiar,  and  each  case  of  delayed 
or  diverted  shipment  of  American  goods  will  be  explained  from 
the  British  point  of  view.  Then  will  come  another  Note  from 
Washington  expressing  dissatisfaction  with  the  British  reply. 
Thus  the  game  may  go  on  ;  but  in  the  present  situation  there  is 
an  element  of  danger  in  delay  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  in  making  reply,  for  hardly  a  week  will  go  by  but  what  the 
British  Government  will  repeat  the  offence  against  American 
commerce  alleged  in  'the  American  Note  of  November  5th.  The 
whole  affair  promises  to  resolve  itself  into  an  interminable  dis¬ 
cussion  with  new  and  aggravating  features  injected  almost  daily 
by  England  in  the  pursuance  of  her  policy  of  the  control  of  the 
high  seas  as  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  British  Empire  and 
the  termination  of  the  war  at  some  reasonable  period  in  the 
future. 

It  would  appear  to  the  layman  that  the  best  as  well  as  the 
most  honest  policy  would  be  for  the  British  Government  frankly 
to  face  the  conditions  under  w'hich  it  knows  this  war  must 
be  conducted,  and  inform  the  American  Government  that,  while 
it  is  deeply  regretted  that  American  interests  should  suffer 
even  indirectly,  such  suffering  is  inevitable,  and  that  both 
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Governments  may  as  well  resign  themselves  to  an  obvious  neces¬ 
sity.  Naval  and  military  authorities  in  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  many  other  American  citizens,  realise  perfectly  well  the 
necessities  of  this  war  as  they  appear  to  those  engaged  in  the 
conflict.  They  understand  that  no  such  war  as  this  has  ever 
been  seen  or  has  been  fought  under  similar  conditions  of  equip¬ 
ment  on  land  or  sea.  They  understand  that  to  treat  this  war  as 
one  would  a  prize  fight  or  a  duel  and  attempt  to  provide  a  set  of 
rules  to  w^hich  all  combatants  would  give  close  adherence  is  an 
absurdity.  When  a  man  is  attacked  by  a  highwayiuan  the 
niceties  of  the  boxing  contest  go  by  the  board.  This  is  a  life 
and  death  struggle,  the  victory  going  to  the  strongest,  most 
determined,  and  most  enduring. 

The  writer  has  expressed  the  belief  in  the  pages  of  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review  several  times  already  since  the  war  began  that 
the  best  wmy  to  deal  with  neutrals  was  to  serve  notice  that  what¬ 
ever  seemed  to  inflict  the  greatest  injury  upon  the  enemy  would 
be  done  regardless  of  all  protests  from  those  non-combatants 
whose  daily  and  usual  activities  were  interfered  with  thereby. 
When  twenty  million  or  more  men  are  in  arms  and  the  fate  of 
several  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  nations  is  at  stake,  those  who 
fortunately  remain  at  peace  cannot  expect  to  be  entirely  free 
to  pursue  their  usual  international  activities,  and  yet  that  is 
what  most  neutral  interference  amounts  to  at  this  time. 

Under  British  rule  neutral  interests  have  been  safeguarded  at 
times  even  to  the  detriment  of  the  British  cause,  and  this  at  a 
time  when  over  ten  million  human  beings  have  already  been 
killed,  mutilated,  invalided,  or  imprisoned  through  the  raging 
human  passion  which  now  shakes  the  earth.  For  England  to 
yield  to  the  demand  of  neutral  trade  for  greater  freedom,  comfort, 
or  convenience  is  to  yield  a  point  to  Germany  and  to  invite  a 
request  for  further  concessions.  So  long  as  neutral  and  non- 
combatant  lives  are  safeguarded,  as  they  have  been  by  England 
from  the  first  day  of  this  war,  any  and  all  measures  for  the 
defeat  of  her  foes  are  justifiable,  even  though  neutral  material 
interests  may  suffer  for  the  time  being.  The  one  thing  that 
England  must  guard  against  is  the  giving  of  any  ground  for  the 
belief  that  the  military  or  naval  measures  taken  are  for  any  other 
than  warlike  purpose.  To  give  ground  for  the  suspicion  that 
English  trade  interests  are  being  advanced  under  the  plea  of 
military  necessity  wmuld  stultify  her  whole  justification. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  thousands  of  men  of  all  nationalities 
now  battening  on  the  sufferings  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  in 
their  greed  to  increase  their  profits  they  care  not  as  to  the  effect 
their  demands  may  have  upon  the  duration  of  the  war.  A  very 
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large  percentage  of  the  importers  and  exporters  of  New  York, 
whose  business  is  affected  by  the  British  blockade  of  German 
ports,  are  Germans  or  of  German  extraction.  Through  their 
business  organisations  they  are  in  a  position  to  bring  great  pres¬ 
sure  to  bear,  not  only  upon  the  American  Government,  but  upon 
the  Governments  of  all  the  neutral  countries.  England  is  the 
one  Power  w^hich  stands  effectively  in  the  way  of  “trading  with 
the  enemy,”  and  hence  to  England  come  all  the  protests,  com¬ 
plaints,  and  requests  for  this  or  that  concession  in  the  domain 
of  ocean-borne  trade.  No  sooner  is  one  request  granted  than 
another  is  ready  for  presentation,  and  so  it  will  be  to  the  end. 
The  yielding  upon  one  point  but  paves  the  way  for  a  demand  for 
yielding  upon  another. 

To  protect  humanity  from  suffering  for  which  there  is  no 
justification  of  military  necessity  is  the  duty  of  combatant  and 
neutral,  and  had  the  Lusitania  been  a  German  boat  sunk  by  a 
British  submarine,  a  protest  from  America  would  have  been  as 
necessary  as  it  was  with  the  nationality  of  the  tw'o  boats  reversed. 
To  talk,  however,  of  carrying  on  this  war  so  that  combatant  or 
neutral  can  make  money,  to  carry  it  on  under  a  set  of  rules  which 
will  allow  of  all  neutral  activities  to  continue  as  in  normal  times 
and  without  loss,  is  treason  to  the  cause  for  w'hich  the  Allies  are 
now  pouring  out  lives  and  treasure ;  that  is,  the  speedy,  honour¬ 
able,  and  safe  termination  of  the  carnage  and  robbery  now  in 
progress  over  half  the  once  civilised  world. 

To  concoct  the  elaborate  Notes  now'  exchanged  between  Govern¬ 
ments,  in  w’hich  details  are  given  as  to  the  material  loss  incurred 
by  the  seizure  of  this  ship,  the  detention  of  another,  and  the 
citing  of  law's  which  died  and  were  buried  at  sea  on  August  4th, 
1914,  seems  a  piffling  waste  of  time  and  effort,  and  bespeaks  a 
lack  of  frankness  w'hich  would  bring  home  to  all  concerned  what 
is  really  happening  in  this  year  of  1915  and  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  the  months  to  come.  It  is  one  of  the  most  amazing 
features  of  this  most  amazing  war.  It  is  not  too  late  for  England 
to  notify  the  w'orld  of  what  it  should  have  been  notified  of  at  least 
a  year  ago,  and  that  is,  that  this  war  is  going  to  be  ended  as 
soon  as  possible  in  the  only  way  it  can  be  ended,  and  that  is  by 
the  employment  of  the  Allied  Navies  and  Armies  in  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  all  the  normal  activities  of  the  whole  w'orld  which  tend 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  prolong  the  resisting  power  of  the 
enemy,  and  even  to  pretend  that  this  can  be  done  and  still  pre¬ 
serve  to  neutral  peoples  their  freedom  of  international  exchanges 
is  a  farce. 

Had  this  position  been  taken  at  an  early  date  there  would  have 
been  few  subsequent  disputes  as  to  the  invasion  of  neutral  rights. 
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and  it  this  war  can  be  shortened  by  a  month  through  such  a  course 
enough  money  will  be  saved  to  reimburse  all  just  claims  made  by 
neutrals  for  loss  of  property,  to  say  nothing  of  the  curtailment 
of  human  misery  which  would  be  represented  by  one  month  less 
of  war.  Had  the  British  Government  taken  this  position  frankly 
and  openly  and  firmly  a  year  ago,  the  relations  between  England 
and  the  United  States  would  still  be  as  friendly  as  they  are,  and 
with  less  prospect  for  friction  in  the  near  future.  The  American 
people  as  a  whole  are  good  sports ;  they  would  have  grumbled, 
understood,  admired — and  acquiesced. 

There  is  considerable  danger  in  the  tone  of  the  despatches  sent 
to  the  London  newspapers  from  America  by  their  correspondents 
in  that  country.  These  men  are  mostly  Englishmen,  extremely 
competent,  and  ranking  high  in  their  profession.  In  their 
anxiety  to  assist  in  maintaining  good  relations  between  the  two 
countries  they  are  inclined  to  optimism  in  their  written  opinions 
as  to  the  effect  of  this  or  that  upon  American  public  opinion. 
If  it  is  anti-German  they  exaggerate  it  for  the  benefit  of  their 
readers  at  home.  If  pro-Ally  they  likewise  expand.  Much 
advice  has  been  cabled  to  England  from  America  as  to  what 
England  should  do  to  keep  on  good  terms  wdth  America  and  how 
important  it  all  was.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  England 
is  trying  to  keep  on  good  terms  wdth  a  lot  of  exporters,  many  of 
them  Germans  or  German  Americans,  and  it  cannot  be  done, 
now  or  at  any  future  time.  The  vast  majority  of  American 
exports  are  free  from  any  interference  as  they  are  concerned  with 
Allied  rather  than  German  trade. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  what 
may  happen  in  the  matter  of  German- American  relations  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  sinking  of  the  Ancona,  brutal  and  unnecessary 
as  this  crime  appears.  In  the  first  place  it  has  not  yet  been 
determined  whether  the  ship  violated  the  laws  of  war  and  thus 
made  herself  technically  liable  to  destruction,  or  whether  she  was 
sunk  entirely  without  justification.  It  also  appears  that  much 
of  the  loss  of  life  was  due  to  the  panic  which  ensued  on  board 
subsequent  to  the  attack  and  the  alleged  bad  behaviour  of  the 
crew.  It  is  also  yet  to  be  determined  whether  the  submarine 
was  a  German  or  an  Austrian  ship.  Even  if  the  boat  was  built 
in  German  yards  it  might  have  been  transferred  to  Austrian 
ownership.  The  United  States  Government  has  had  no  dispute 
with  Austria  over  matters  of  this  kind,  and  from  a  diplomatic 
point  of  view,  Austria  alone  can  be  held  responsible,  and  the 
act  will  have  to  be  treated  as  a  first  offence.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  the  whole  matter  to  be  authoritatively  cleared  up  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Washington  Government  before  judgment  can 
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be  passed  by  Americans  upon  the  action  of  the  submarine,  no 
matter  how  brutal  and  unnecessary  such  act  may  now  appear 
to  have  been,  and  until  the  case  is  stated  as  it  really  exists,  no 
criticism  can  be  made  as  to  the  action  or  inaction  of  the  American 
Government. 

A  matter  upon  which  there  is  already  much  trustworthy  testi¬ 
mony  is  the  widespread  interference  by  German  and  Austrian 
agents  with  American  industry  at  home.  The  American  people  are 
fully  aroused  to  this  alien  influence  at  work  in  their  own  country, 
and  the  demand  is  general  that  the  United  States  and  the  Local 
Governments  shall  take  drastic  measures  to  put  an  end  to  this 
intolerable  condition.  Some  of  these  agents  have  already  been 
caught  in  the  legal  net  and  more  are  promised  by  those  who  are 
investigating  the  matter  for  the  legal  arm  of  the  Government. 
This  is  a  matter  that  can  safely  be  left  to  the  American  people, 
for  short  shrift  will  be  given  the  culprits  when  proof  is  available 
that  will  ensure  their  conviction. 

Slowly  but  surely  it  is  being  brought  home  to  neutral  America 
that  a  great  war  is  being  fought  not  so  very  far  from  its  own 
doors,  and  Americans  are  beginning  to  realise  that  such  a  war 
cannot  be  fought  without  its  effects  being  made  apparent  in  every 
community  throughout  the  world,  no  matter  how  peaceful  or 
how  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  hostilities.  It  is  possible  that 
this  growing  realisation  of  the  greatness  of  the  conflict  will  bring 
with  it  a  livelier  interest  as  to  the  outcome  and  its  effect  upon 
the  world.  No  American  of  impartial  mind  and  without  previous 
race  prejudice,  when  brought  into  close  contact  with  this  war, 
has  failed  to  become  pro-Ally.  The  increasing  discomfort  of 
America  at  the  conditions  which  now  prevail  at  home  and  abroad 
owing  to  the  war  may  prove  to  have  an  educational  value  which 
will  afford  vast  compensation  to  the  soul  of  the  people. 

James  Davenport  Whelpley. 


NATIONAL  CADET  CORPS  AS  THE  BASIS  OF  OUR 
FUTURE  ARMY. 


This  article  is  not  intended  to  be  a  contribution  to  the  con¬ 
troversy  between  voluntary  service  and  conscription,  as  that  con¬ 
troversy  has  been  proceeding  for  some  time.  It  is  not  intended 
either  to  oppose  or  to  adopt  what  Mr.  Seddon,  the  President  of 
the  Trade  Union  Congress,  described  as  “the  sacred  right  of 
voluntaryism.”  But  it  is  intended  to  show  that  while  in  the 
future  we  must  secure  our  national  safety  and  existence  by  the 
constant  possession  of  what  may  be  described  as  a  latent  military 
power,  that  power  may  be  stored  up  in  an  organised  manner  in 
time  of  peace  without  undue  interference  with  the  works  of  peace 
and  the  freedom  of  the  individual. 

A  feature  of  the  last  decade  before  the  war  was  the  unreasoning 
optimism  of  our  people,  both  the  leaders  and  the  led,  as  to  the 
future.  A  great  ship  was  declared  to  be  “unsinkable”  and  a 
great  war  was  henceforth  “unthinkable.”  Yet  the  “unsinkable” 
ship  went  down  in  its  first  voyage  and  the  “  unthinkable  ”  war  is 
consuming  Europe. 

The  same  kind  of  people  who  proclaimed  that  a  great  war  was 
“  unthinkable  ”  are  now  comforting  themselves  with  the  idea  that 
the  colossal  nature  of  the  present  war  makes  it  certain  that  it  is 
the  end  of  all  war.  This  is  not  the  view  of  the  Baden  Socialist 
leader,  Anton  Fendrich,  who  published  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  an  article  in  wdiich  he  wrote  :  “  After  the  experience 
of  the  summer  of  1914  we  must  be  armed  for  decades  to  come. 
We  know  not  whether  Japan  may  not  overwhelm  Germany  with 
Asiatic  hordes  in  twenty  years  or  less.  Armed  defence  is  now  the 
watchword,  and  for  this  are  needed  millions  of  healthy  children 
of  the  people.”  The  views  of  the  Socialist  and  of  the  Junker  in 
Germany  seem  to  meet  in  a  common  ideal  of  war-readiness ;  and 
we  cannot  doubt  that  in  this  matter  we  find  our  national  existence 
threatened  by  a  united  people  of  Germany.  Even  if  we  succeed 
in  thoroughly  beating  the  Germans  in  the  present  war,  we  shall 
not  destroy  that  ideal.  It  will  remain  ;  it  will  be  fostered ;  during 
the  last  fifty  years  it  has  been  worked  effectively  into  a  type  of 
human  nature  especially  fitted  by  origin  and  history  to  receive  it ; 
and  there  is  no  sign  of  the  coming  of  the  kind  of  national  revolu¬ 
tion  which  would  change  it.  In  the  Seven  Years’  War  the 
Prussian  Frederick  the  Great  on  more  than  one  occasion  meditated 
suicide  as  a  release  from  his  difficulties ;  but  the  “  Spirit  of 
Prussia”  prevailed,  and  the  end  of  that  war  saw  the  kingdom 
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greater  and  more  extensive  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  War 
will  remain  its  ideal ;  and  revenge  will  be  its  aim.  The  moral  is 
to  avoid  dogmatism  as  to  the  prospects  of  “universal  peace,”  and 
to  prepare  for  possibilities. 

There  are  certain  facts  which  are  simple  and  incontrovertible. 
Our  Empire  is  one  of  great  possessions,  and  great  possessions  need 
great  care  for  their  preservation.  Every  individual  in  our  Empire 
is  a  shareholder  in  “the  British  Empire,  Unlimited.”  Unlimited 
liability  is  undoubtedly  a  burden,  but  the  shareholders  have  been 
receiving  the  benefits  of  that  constitution.  The  “sacred  right  of 
voluntaryism,”  if  it  means  anything,  means  that  a  citizen  need  not 
do  anything  in  return  for  his  citizenship  unless  he  likes ;  but  that 
is  a  proposition  wdiich  is  not  yet  established,  even  in  its  restricted 
application  to  military  service.  The  contrary  has  always  been  the 
law  of  the  country,  from  the  distant  times  before  the  feudal  system 
bound  every  man  to  military  service,  right  on  through  the  days 
of  train-bands  and  militia,  until  continuous  freedom  from  the 
danger  of  a  life  and  death  struggle  led  to  the  practice,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  right,  of  voluntary  enlistment.  A  little  more 
than  a  year  ago  there  was  a  demand  for  “a  citizen  army”  in  a 
certain  political  juncture.  We  have  now  got  it  partly,  and  a 
citizen  army  is  a  magnificent  ideal.  But  the  ideal  is  not  reached 
until  it  is  the  law’  of  the  land  that  every  citizen  is  a  potential 
soldier. 

The  problem  before  the  country  is  to  reach  this  ideal  without 
what  is  known  as  “conscription.”  I  believe  that  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  ideal  is  to  be  attained  by  the  creation  of  National 
Cadet  Corps,  in  which  absolutely  every  boys’  school  in  the  country, 
of  w’hatever  social  grade,  w’ould  have  a  place. 

The  one  thing  which  is  quite  certain  is  that  the  country  can 
never  again  depend  upon  such  efforts  as  are  being  made  at  present 
to  provide  an  adequate  army  if  it  is  to  use  the  best  human  pre¬ 
vision  to  avoid  disaster. 

Those  who  are  resisting  any  alteration  of  our  methods  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  protection  of  our  country  point  to  the  magnificent 
response  w’hich  has  already  been  made.  It  is  magnificent — so 
magnificent  that  it  could  hardly  ever  have  been  anticipated  under 
a  system  of  voluntary  enlistment.  I  know  of  a  town  of  15,000 
inhabitants  wdiich  was  the  despair  of  the  recruiting  officer  before 
the  war.  It  is  a  flourishing  mining  centre,  in  which  w’ar  wwk 
is  absorbing  all  the  labour  available  and  taking  volunteers  after 
their  own  day’s  work  is  done.  That  town  has  sent  1,500  men  to 
the  colours  since  the  war  began,  more  than  700  being  married 
men.  The  same  tale  can  be  told  in  most  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

But  the  system  is  necessarily  slow,  and  it  takes  a  long  time 
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to  make  a  good  soldier.  If  it  were  not  for  the  extraordinary 
resources  of  the  country  in  other  directions  the  system  would  be 
an  utter  failure.  An  enemy  will  not  give  time  for  the  formation 
of  an  army  in  this  way  if  he  can  help  it,  and  next  time  we  may 
not  have  so  good  fortune. 

A  close  observation  of  the  present  methods  of  recruiting  is  not 
calculated  to  inspire  admiration.  I  have  taken  part  to  some 
extent  in  a  typical  effort  in  one  of  the  most  populous  and  most 
enterprising  cities  of  the  kingdom.  In  May,  I  believe  it  was, 
the  city  was  asked  to  raise  reinforcing  drafts  for  its  own  regiments. 
It  calculated  that  it  would  have  to  raise  10,000  men,  but  it  after¬ 
wards  raised  its  calculation  to  15,000.  One  phase  of  the  effort  was 
a  tramcar  campaign  in  the  evenings.  Two  electric  cars  proceeded 
to  about  six  points  each  evening,  one  carrying  speakers,  and  the 
other  carrying  a  band  and  recruiting  sergeants.  Huge  crowds 
listened  to  the  speakers.  Afterwards  a  lantern-picture  campaign 
was  carried  on  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  with  even  greater  crowds. 
Yet  from  May  until  the  end  of  August  only  about  5,500  recruits 
had  been  secured.  There  was  a  tremendous  air  of  enthusiasm  and 
stir  about  the  whole  proceedings,  the  speakers  being  either  sol¬ 
diers  or  men  whose  sons  are  soldiers,  and  the  speakers  were 
generally  effective.  As  I  looked  over  the  crowd  while  speaking 
[  was  forced  to  the  conviction  that  the  men  in  it  were  mostly 
either  over  the  military  age  or  engaged  in  work  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  important  in  connection  with  the  war.  The  young  men 
who  do  not  want  to  serve  do  not  attend  these  meetings. 

My  feeling  in  addressing  the  meetings  was  that  after  a  certain 
point  it  was  not  a  dignified  method  of  raising  an  army  of  patriots  : 
as  a  permanent  method,  that  is,  it  does  not  seem  quite  worthy 
of  a  great  nation,  or  even  of  a  great  city. 

Further,  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  point  to  the  numbers 
enlisted  ought  to  be  qualified  by  the  circumstance  that  men  do  not 
make  an  army.  As  a  mere  aggregation,  they  are  only  a  mob.  It 
is  discipline  and  training  which  turn  a  mob  into  an  army ;  and 
the  process  requires  time.  The  process  also  reveals  weaknesses 
of  physique  which  would  make  the  individual  a  burden  to  the 
army  in  the  field  if  he  were  sent  there  prematurely.  In  many 
cases  the  training  of  the  present  army,  necessarily  applied  to  men 
whose  bodies  have  “  set  ”  in  their  civilian  employment,  and  who 
have  long  given  up  the  athletic  exercises  which  would  have  kept 
them  supple,  has  produced  a  strain  which  has  resulted  in  such 
things  as  hernia,  varicose  veins,  and  “V.D.H.”  And  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  efficient  officers,  commissioned  and  non-commissioned, 
is  a  problem  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised.  Every 
Commanding  Officer  knows  how  difficult  it  has  been  in  some  cases 
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to  instil  into  the  mind  of  the  subaltern  just  appointed  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  discipline  in  his  attitude  to  his  men  and  to  his  superior 
officers.  Yet  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  present  war  is  that  officers 
and  men  who  were  civilians  a  year  ago  have  done  such  mighty 
deeds  of  war,  the  subalterns  no  less  than  their  elder  comrades. 
Such  material  should  leaven  the  whole  population  in  the  days  to 
come. 

Many  of  the  objections  to  “conscription”  are  vague  and  ill- 
informed  ;  but  there  are  three  which  are  fairly  definite — the 
objection  to  compulsion  just  because  it  is  compulsion,  the  objection 
to  encouraging  the  military  spirit  as  a  thing  creditable  in  itself, 
and  the  objection  to  taking  the  young  man  away  from  industrial 
pursuits  for  a  couple  of  years  at  a  very  important  time  of  his  life. 
The  third  objection  is  the  strongest  of  all,  and  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  great  German  armies  which  are  at  present  the  menace  of 
civilisation.  But  if  an  army  can  be  so  organised  that  most  of  its 
soldiers  are  civilians  except  for  short  periods  at  long  intervals, 
then  two  important  objections  are  removed,  while  the  other  is 
invalid. 

The  military  systems  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  of  the 
.Australasian  Commonwealth  have  been  built  up  on  that  principle, 
and  the  good  w’ork  which  both  have  done  and  are  doing  is  well 
known.  The  Cadet  system  is  the  beginning  of  the  military 
training,  and  so  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  soldier  begins  in  the 
schoolboy. 

The  value  of  the  Cadet  system  is  seen  in  schools  of  a  certain 
class  in  England  and  Scotland.  It  is  rather  more  than  curious 
that  the  system  should  be  practically  confined  to  schools  of  higher 
social  standing — those  which  are  beyond  the  influence  of  popular 
suffrage. 

I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  make  myself  conversant  with  the 
history  and  work  of  the  Cadet  Corps  of  leading  schools  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  those  Cadet  Corps 
may  have  helped  the  formation  of  the  present  armies.  The  details 
of  some  of  the  schools  may  be  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves. 

Eton,  Rugby,  Harrow,  Marlborough,  Westminster,  and  Bedford 
may  be  taken  as  typical  of  a  whole  class  of  schools  in  England. 
Glenalmond,  Loretto,  and  Merchiston  may  be  taken  as  typical 
of  a  similar  class  in  Scotland.  And  then  there  is  a  very  large  class 
of  day  schools  of  a  very  high  order  in  Scotland,  where  the 
“Academy”  or  “Grammar  School”  has  held  sway  without  rival 
until  comparatively  a  recent  date.  These  day  schools  at  the 
present  time  are  usually  distinguished  in  sports,  and  in  most  cases 
have  their  Cadet  Corps  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  The  old 
name  of  Cadet  Corps  has,  of  course,  been  exchanged  for  that  of 
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Officers  Training  Corps,  symbolised  by  the  expression  “O.T.C.” 
The  training  colleges  for  elementary  schoolmasters  stand  in  a 
class  by  themselves ;  but  their  military  work  is  so  important  that 
they  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  rather  than  later. 

The  Eton  College  Corps  came  into  existence  with  the  Volunteer 
movement  in  1860,  and  was  founded  by  the  present  Provost. 
The  year  1908  was  a  year  of  reorganisation  of  the  Cadet  Corps 
of  schools,  and  from  that  date  they  are  the  O.T.C.  In  that  year 
the  Eton  College  Rifle  Corps  became  part  of  the  Junior  Division 
of  the  O.T.C.,  with  which  it  has  been  to  camp  practically  con¬ 
tinuously  since.  The  strength  before  the  war  was  14  officers, 
6  staff-sergeants,  11  buglers,  and  546  rank  and  file.  About  97 
per  cent,  of  those  eligible  have  been  members  of  the  O.T.C.  in 
the  last  five  years,  and  at  present  absolutely  every  eligible  boy 
is  a  member,  the  strength  being  19  officers,  3  staff-sergeants,  14 
buglers,  and  600  rank  and  file.  The  Corps  is  commanded  by  a 
Lieut. -Colonel,  and  it  also  has  1  Major,  4  Captains,  and  an 
Adj  utant  who  is  attached  to  it  from  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Army. 

My  figures  of  Old  Etonians  serving  are  well  up  to  date.  They 
number  over  3,000,  of  whom  471  have  died,  521  have  been 
wounded,  and  394  have  been  mentioned  in  despatches.  The 
honours  and  decorations  won  are  very  numerous. 

The  Rugby  School  Cadet  Corps  began  in  1860,  very  much  as 
that  of  Eton  did.  It  was  attached  to  the  2nd  Volunteer  Battalion 
of  the  Royal  Warwickshire  Regiment,  and  those  who  were  en¬ 
rolled  formed  F  Company.  From  1902  no  enrolments  took  place, 
and  it  became  a  Cadet  Corps  entirely,  though  still  attached  to 
the  Battalion.  The  numbers  before  the  war  stood  at  about  370 
out  of  a  school  of  570 ;  but  at  any  time  approximately  100  boys 
would  be  ineligible  owing  to  size  or  to  their  not  having  had  time 
to  take  recruit  drills.  All  the  boys  who  go  to  Woolwich  or  Sand¬ 
hurst  join  the  O.T.C.  Most  of  the  old  boys  of  military  age  are 
serving  in  some  capacity,  and  numbers  of  them  have  received 
distinctions. 

I  have  very  full  particulars  of  the  part  which  Harrow  School 
is  taking  in  the  war,  as  disclosed  in  the  pages  of  The  Harrovian 
War  Supplement  for  July.  Of  the  471  boys  who  were  members 
of  the  school  in  that  month,  467  belong  to  the  O.T.C.,  and  7 
masters  are  officers.  The  history  of  the  Corps  proceeds  along  the 
same  lines  as  have  been  indicated  for  the  Eton  and  Rugby  Corps, 
and  at  the  last  official  inspection  it  was  reported  to  be  “  in  a  very 
high  state  of  efficiency.”  The  number  of  old  boys  known  to  be 
serving — or  to  have  served,  for  many  have  run  their  course — in 
this  war  is  2,156.  Of  that  number  150  have  been  killed  in  action 
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or  have  died  of  their  wounds,  while  9  have  died  in  the  performance 
of  duty.  The  wounded  number  234,  while  14  are  reported  miss¬ 
ing.  These  figures  are  those  of  the  Supplement,  corrected  up  to 
August  7th. 

The  school  has  a  wonderful  record  of  honours  gained  on  the 
field.  The  V.C.  has  been  awarded  to  3  Old  Harrovians ;  the 
D.S.O.  to  24  up  to  date ;  the  M.C.  to  22 ;  the  D.S.C.  to  1 ;  the 
D.C.M.  to  2 ;  and  the  Legion  of  Honour  to  17.  There  have  been 
many  promotions  for  Field  Service,  and  162  old  members  of  the 
school  have  been  mentioned  in  despatches,  some  of  them  more 
than  once.  Many  Old  Harrovians  hold  important  commands, 
among  them  being  General  Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien,  who 
received  such  high  praise  in  Field  Marshal  Sir  John  French’s 
first  despatch  from  the  Front. 

The  three  who  received  the  V.C.  include  Tjieut.  W.  B.  Ehodes- 
Moorhouse,  whose  wonderful  flight  to  Courtrai  and  back  on  April 
26th  won  universal  admiration,  the  last  thirty-five  miles  being 
done  while  he  was  mortally  wounded. 

The  first  Cadet  Company  of  Marlborough  College,  which  also 
began  with  the  Volunteer  movement  of  1860,  numbered  70  boys 
out  of  a  school  of  about  600,  and  was  actually  constituted  in  the 
year  1861.  In  1891  the  numbers  only  reached  about  200 ;  but  the 
reorganisation  of  these  school  corps  in  1908  almost  made  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  this  case,  and  found  it  as  a  contingent  of  the  O.T.C.  330 
strong,  officered  by  5  masters. 

At  the  present  time  this  contingent  of  the  O.T.C.  forms  a 
battalion  of  three  double  companies,  comprising  14  officers  who 
are  masters,  9  cadet  officers,  and  540  rank  and  file.  Before  the 
war  there  were  11  masters  officers,  12  cadet  officers,  and  560  rank 
and  file.  The  College  has  on  its  roll  of  those  who  have  served 
or  are  serving  a  total  number  of  2,488  names.  The  list  of  war 
honours  contains  3  V.C.,  27  D.S.O.,  28  M.C.,  9  Legion  of  Honour, 
1  D.C.M. ,  156  mentions  in  despatches,  3  knighthoods,  and  a  C.B. 

The  contingent  of  Westminster  School  has  a  much  later  history, 
its  date  of  foundation  being  1902.  Like  those  which  already  have 
been  described,  it  was  reorganised  in  1908.  Last  year,  just  before 
the  war  began,  it  numbered  182  members,  of  whom  100  went  into 
camp ;  but  the  beginning  of  the  w^ar  had  the  result  of  sending 
the  number  of  cadets  up  to  285,  which  w'as  the  whole  school  with 
the  exception  of  about  20  boys. 

The  number  of  Old  Westminsters  who  are  now  serving  is  863. 
Forty-two  were  killed  early  in  the  war,  and  at  least  49  have 
been  wounded.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  distinctions  is 
the  V.C.  clasp  won  by  Lieut.  A.  M.  Leake,  E.A.M.C.  The 
official  intimation  of  the  honour  ran  thus ;  “  Lieut.  Arthur 
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jSIartin  Leake,  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  who  was  awarded  the 
Victoria  Cross  on  May  13th,  1902,  is  granted  a  clasp  for  con¬ 
spicuous  bravery  in  the  present  campaign.  For  most  conspicuous 
bravery  and  devotion  to  duty  throughout  the  campaign,  especially 
during  the  period  October  29  to  November  8th,  1914,  near  Zonne- 
beke,  in  rescuing,  while  exposed  to  constant  fire,  a  large  number 
of  the  wounded.” 

He  is  said  to  be  the  first  man  who  has  ever  received  a  clasp 
to  the  Cross  in  the  fifty-nine  years  of  its  existence.  When  he 
earned  the  Cross  he  was  a  Surgeon-Captain  in  the  S.A.  Con¬ 
stabulary.  Lieut.  Leake  went  out  with  a  party  of  English  Red 
Cross  surgeons  to  the  Balkan  War ;  so  he  has  done  honour  to  his 
school  on  many  occasions  in  the  service  of  humanity.  The  school 
has  also  3  D.S.O.,  1  C.B.,  1  C.M.G.,  1  M.C.,  2  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  19  mentions  in  despatches 

A  great  deal  is  done  to  stimulate  keenness  in  this  contingent 
of  the  O.T.C.  The  school  is  divided  into  five  houses,  each  being 
drilled  twice  a  week  by  its  own  non-coms.,  and  there  is  a  C.O.’s 
parade  once  a  week.  They  have  a  drum  and  fife  band,  buglers, 
signallers,  and  cyclist  detachment,  while  educational  courses  on 
military  tactics  are  given  in  preparation  for  the  examination  for 
‘‘Certificate  A.” 

Bedford  Grammar  School,  with  its  extremely  high  standing  as 
an  educational  foundation,  yet  differs  largely  from  the  character 
of  the  schools  which  have  so  far  been  mentioned.  It  is  probably 
representative  of  a  greater  mass  of  material.  Its  corps  began  in 
1886,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  its  strength  was  290  of  all 
ranks.  A  month  after  the  war  began  it  had  increased  to  350, 
which  is  just  about  its  present  number  1,500  Old  Boys  are  with 
the  colours,  105  have  been  killed,  and  158  have  been  wounded. 
The  C.M.G.  has  been  awarded  to  5  ;  the  D.S.O.  to  12;  the  M.C. 
to  22 ;  the  D.C.M.  to  1 ;  the  Order  of  St.  Stanislas  to  1 ;  and  the 
Croix  de  la  Guerre  to  1 ;  while  80  have  been  mentioned  in 
despatches.  It  is  entirely  an  engineering  corps. 

What  I  have  written  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  an 
attempt  at  a  history  of  the  schools  and  war.  It  is  merely  a  few 
examples  of  what  school  training  has  been  doing  as  a  preparation 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  without  any  intention  of 
making  a  distinction  between  those  which  are  mentioned  and  the 
great  number  which  are  not  mentioned. 

Scotland  produces  the  same  testimony.  Glenalmond,  Mer- 
chiston,  and  Ijoretto  are  small  schools  as  compared  with  the 
Public  Schools  of  England,  each  running  to  a  total  of  about  130 
boys.  Glenalmond,  which  approximates  nearest  to  the  English 
model,  was  the  first  of  these  Scottish  schools  to  have  a  Cadet 
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Corps,  having  begun  it  in  1875.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
there  were  151  Old  Glenalmonds  serving  in  the  Navy  and  Army ; 
bv  the  end  of  the  year  the  number  had  risen  to  406 ;  and  at  the 
present  time  it  stands  at  492,  which  is  64  per  cent,  of  all  Old 
Boys  under  40  years  of  age.  Of  the  total  number,  95  per  cent, 
hold  commissions.  Its  O.T.C.  always  numbers  over  100,  and  it 
sent  104  Old  Boys  to  the  Front  in  the  South  African  War.  Its 
list  includes  41  killed,  51  wounded,  2  C.M.G.,  2  D.S.O.,  3  M.C., 

1  D.C.M.,  and  24  mentions  in  despatches. 

Merchiston,  which  has  its  home  in  the  old  Castle  of  the  Napiers 
of  Merchiston,  on  the  outskirts  of  Edinburgh,  began  its  corps  in 
1884  as  a  Company  of  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  Queen’s  Edinburgh 
Bifle  Volunteer  Brigade.  It  has  progressed  ever  since,  and  at 
the  present  moment  includes  practically  every  boy  in  the  Upper 
School,  numbering  130  members.  It  has  a  list  of  no  fewer  than 
500  serving  in  the  Navy  and  Army.  Its  casualties  are  already  a 
large  number. 

Loretto  was  late  in  taking  up  the  movement,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  such  a  man  as  “Almond  of  Loretto”  finding  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  attitude  on  the  part  of  such  a  crusted  old  institution  as 
the  War  Office  used  to  be.  About  400  are  on  service  in  the  present 
war,  of  whom  250  have  commissions.  A  considerable  number 
did  not  wait  for  commissions,  and  of  these  a  large  number  are 
non-commissioned  officers  now,  the  remainder  being  privates. 
The  O.T.C.  numbers  at  present  over  100,  who  are  being  trained 
by  the  second  in  command,  as  its  C.O.  has  been  in  the  trenches 
with  his  old  regiment  almost  since  the  war  began.  Casualties 
among  Lorettonians  have  been  numerous,  and  distinctions  also 
have  been  many,  including  the  D.S.O.  and  the  M.C.  in  a  number 
of  instances. 

Among  the  great  day  schools  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh  Academy 
has  sent  over  800  men  to  the  colours,  over  600  of  them  being 
officers,  while  a  large  and  keen  O.T.C.  is  training  more.  Already 
this  school  has  gained  a  V.C.  to  add  to  7  wffiich  it  has  to  its  credit 
in  previous  wars.  Another  Edinburgh  day  school,  George  Wat¬ 
son’s,  of  the  highly  endow^ed  “Merchant  Company,”  has  a  splendid 
corps  which  only  began  in  1905.  In  October  last  year  the  corps 
was  up  to  its  full  strength  of  180 ;  but  the  headmaster  at  once 
'decreed  “conscription,”  and  put  the  whole  senior  school,  number¬ 
ing  560  boys,  into  it.  Not  only  was  the  decree  accepted,  but  some 
younger  boys,  who  had  been  excluded  from  the  decree,  petitioned 
to  be  brought  under  the  scheme,  and  they  had  their  w^ay.  The 
result  is  a  Cadet  Corps  of  half  a  battalion  being  prepared  for  the 
future,  while  the  Old  Boys  have  made  a  splendid  response  in 
the  present. 
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Three  schools  in  Glasgow  have  contingents  of  the  O.T.C.  — 
Glasgow  Academy,  Kelvinside  Academy,  and  the  High  School. 
The  Academy  contingent  was  begun  in  1902,  when  the  South 
African  War  gave  the  youth  of  the  country  a  military  stimulus, 
and  it  is  now  240  strong,  w’hile  its  former  members  have  supplied 
many  of  the  local  Territorial  regiments  wdth  officers.  An  official 
War  Office  report  commends  the  O.T.C.  in  the  words  :  “This 
school  has  taken  more  certificates  and  commissions  than  any  other 
in  Glasgow.”  The  High  School  Cadet  Corps  was  founded  in  1902, 
and  is  at  present  a  splendid  force,  the  influence  of  which  is 
doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  1,200  Old  Boys  are  fighting 
for  their  country,  nearly  500  of  them  being  officers.  Kelvinside 
Academy  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  Scottish  day  school 
to  have  a  Cadet  Corps,  which  it  started  on  its  career  in  1893. 
The  school  is  neither  large  nor  old,  yet  it  has  over  400  Old  Boys 
serving,  most  of  them  wdth  commissions.  Dollar  Institution  and 
one  or  two  other  day  schools  throughout  the  country  have  corps ; 
but  those  which  have  been  mentioned  practically  exhaust  the 
scope  of  the  movement.  I  have  seen  all  these  Scottish  contingents 
of  the  O.T.C.  at  work  and  on  parade,  and  at  all  times  they  show 
a  creditable  spirit  and  a  soldier-like  appearance,  wdiich  is  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  they  all  wear  the  kilt. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  War  Office  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  O.T.C.  in  the  particular  of  its  supply  of  officers  to  the  Terri¬ 
torial  Army  in  times  of  peace,  and  that  some  changes  are  likely 
to  take  place  when  the  w^ar  is  over.  This  element  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  probably  applies  more  to  the  residential  public  schools 
than  to  the  day  schools.  In  the  case  of  these  Scottish  day  schools, 
the  O.T.C.  has  largely  officered  the  Territorial  regiments,  especi¬ 
ally  since  the  w^ar  began.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  had  the 
material  partly  prepared  for  the  wmrk  of  w^ar,  and  in  so  far  as 
the  O.T.C.  had  accomplished  that  alone,  the  movement  has  justi¬ 
fied  its  existence  and  has  commended  its  extension. 

With  all  this  evidence  before  the  nation,  wdiy  should  not 
the  elementary  schools  be  brought  into  touch  with  a  similar 
form  of  training?  There  is  only  one  really  arguable  difficulty 
in  the  way,  and  that  is  the  circumstance  that  the  leaving 
age  is  fourteen  years.  But  the  whole  tendency  is  towards 
making  attendance  at  continuation  schools  compulsory  until  the 
age  of  seventeen  years.  The  real  obstacle  in  the  past  has  been 
the  cry  of  the  demagogue  against  “militarism.”  The  mere  ele¬ 
ments  of  military  drill  taught  in  school  “fostered  the  military 
spirit  ”  ;  and  the  phrase  was  used  so  often  on  platforms  wdth 
opprobrious  intention  that  at  last  people  who  sought  votes  and 
public  office  became  afraid  to  have  anything  to  do  with  military 
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drill  in  schools.  The  subject,  which  at  one  time  had  a  respect¬ 
able  place  in  the  “Code”  of  education,  became  attenuated, 
until  it  sank  into  a  system  of  physical  exercises  which  passed 
through  various  absurd  and  useless  phases,  until  at  last  it  has 
somehow  stumbled  into  a  fairly  decent  system,  so  far  as  it  goes. 
The  more  the  exercises  are  given  a  military  character,  and  com¬ 
bined  with  military  movements,  such  as  forming  fours  and  march¬ 
ing,  the  more  keenly  are  the  boys  interested.  A  system  of  physical 
drill  and  exercises  suited  to  age  and  continued  through  the  school 
course  could  easily  be  linked  wdth  a  system  of  Cadet  Corps  up 
to  the  age  of  seventeen.  If  these  Cadet  Corps  were  made  com¬ 
pulsory  with  due  restrictions,  the  Cadet  Corps  could  feed  the 
Territorial  Army  under  the  same  easy  compulsion,  and  physical 
training  would  be  continuous.  Every  social  class  would  be  under 
the  same  rules,  so  that  if  a  public  school  boy  did  not  take  a 
commission  in  the  Eegular  or  the  Territorial  Forces,  he  would 
be  obliged  to  do  his  turn  as  a  private  from  year  to  year,  as  he  is 
doing  now  voluntarily  in  war  time.  It  is  “compulsion,”  but  it 
is  not  “conscription”;  and  it  avoids  the  one  real  objection  to 
“conscription  ”  which  was  noted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article — 
the  separation  of  the  young  man  from  civil  life  and  industry  for 
a  couple  of  years  continuously  at  a  most  important  period  of  his 
development  as  a  part  of  the  great  national  industrial  organisa¬ 
tion. 

It  is  a  pity  and  a  shame  that  the  tendency  of  a  national  educa¬ 
tional  system  should  be  to  suppress  the  natural  instinct  of  the 
boy  for  soldiering;  that  instinct  is  simply,  in  a  civilised  nation, 
the  instinct  of  defence.  That  tendency  has  gone  on  steadily  in 
our  country  since  1870,  while  the  tendency  in  Germany  during 
the  same  period  has  been  all  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  and  it  is 
time  now  that  we  should  make  a  drastic  change.  The  two  won¬ 
derful  movements  of  the  Boys’  Brigade  and  the  Boy  Scouts, 
purely  voluntary  and,  in  spite  of  their  popularity,  only  reaching 
a  small  minority  of  the  possible  numbers,  are  proofs  of  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  the  boy  and  of  the  almost  unlimited  influence  for  good 
of  the  training.  If  the  whole  boy  population  of  the  country  were 
brought  within  the  scope  of  such  a  training,  and  their  thoughts 
afterwards  directed  by  law  towards  the  continuance  of  the  train¬ 
ing  on  the  lines  which  have  been  suggested,  the  problem  of  the 
“Citizen  Army”  would  be  solved  without  any  consciousness  of 
compulsion. 

It  must  be  asserted  that  the  elementary  schoolboy  has  as  much 
grit  as  the  boy  of  a  higher  social  grade  who  is  a  member  of  the 
O.T.C.  Most  of  the  Australians  who  have  come  over  in  the  con¬ 
tingent  to  fight  for  us  have  had  the  kind  of  cadet  training  which 
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is  here  proposed,  and  have  been  educated  in  the  same  class  of 
school.  The  material  for  officers  is  largely  there  in  the  school¬ 
masters  of  England  and  Scotland.  Most  of  the  training  colleges 
for  schoolmasters  in  England,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  college 
companies  of  the  Territorial  regiments. 

St.  Mark’s  College,  Chelsea,  formed  the  first  of  such  companies 
in  1867  in  connection  with  the  •2nd  South  Middlesex.  It  is  now 
“B”  Company  of  the  10th  Battalion  of  the  Middlesex  Regiment. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Company,  numbering  132  mem¬ 
bers  out  of  136  students,  was  mobilised  and  sent  to  India  with 
the  Battalion,  and  a  large  number  of  old  students  have  received 
commissions. 

Bede  College,  Durham,  has  its  Company  in  the  8th  Battalion 
of  the  Durham  Light  Infantry,  and  sends  practically  all  its 
students  into  the  Company,  which  is  serving  at  present. 

The  movement  is  needed  on  military  grounds ;  it  is  needed  on 
civic  grounds,  that  the  potential  citizen  may  know  the  duties  as 
well  as  the  rights  of  him  who  can  say  “ civis  Britannus  sum"; 
and  it  is  needed  on  the  ground  of  moral  training.  If  the  masses 
of  the  population  adopt  the  principle  it  will  be  carried  out,  for 
they  have  the  voting  strength  wdiich  leads  the  leaders.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  will  probably  be  brought  home  from  the  trenches  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  working  men  who  are  doing  their  duty 
there  at  present,  and  by  the  other  hundreds  of  thousands  who  are 
now  ready  to  go.  They  know  that  it  is  either  that  principle  for 
the  future,  or  the  Continental  system. 

A  French  writer,  Alphonse  Seche,  in  his  work  entitled  “Les 
Guerres  d’Enfer,”  gives  a  powerful  warning  to  Democracy  on 
this  point.  He  does  not  regard  this  war  as  the  end  of  all  war, 
but  merely  as  the  first  of  a  new  order  of  wars.  The  masses  will 
have  to  do  for  themselves  that  “clear  thinking”  which  the  paid 
politicians  have  declared  to  be  so  necessary,  but  wdiich  they, 
although  paid  for  doing  it,  have  either  not  done,  or  have  failed 
to  impart  to  their  constituents  in  their  opportunist  fear  of  being 
regarded  as  prophets  of  evil. 

M.  Seche  declares  that  there  will  be  no  time  for  preparation 
after  war  has  broken  out.  On  account  of  the  tremendous  risks, 
organisation  and  preparation  will  be  on  a  scale  and  of  a  character 
such  as  only  Socialists  have  imagined.  In  time  of  peace 
men  of  every  age  and  grade  will  have  to  undergo  military  and 
industrial  training  for  defence,  and  even  women  will  be  trained 
for  that  purpose  too.  If  Democracy  will  not  perceive  these 
truths  and  adapt  itself  to  the  new  Socialism  of  defence  which  is 
so  like  the  Socialism  of  industry  advocated  by  many  of  its 
favourite  leaders,  then  Democracy  is  as  good  as  dead. 
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The  Cadet  system  is  already  the  foundation  of  some  of  our 
Colonial  forces,  and  its  application  all  round  is  advocated  by  com¬ 
petent  authorities.  Lord  Methuen  wrote  on  the  subject  in  the 
Times  of  January  28th  this  year,  under  the  title  “Training  the 
Boys”  :  “From  the  time  Sir  George  Goldie,  when  a  member  of 
the  Norfolk  Commission,  wrote  his  admirable  memorandum  I 
have  never  shifted  my  ground,  and  believe  this  to  be  the  proper 
solution  for  the  national  defence  of  this  country.”  In  another 
paragraph  he  wrote  :  “It  is  to  be  noted  that  each  colony  has 
adopted  compulsory  cadet  training  as  its  foundation.  We  worked 
on  Lord  Kitchener’s  admirable  Australia  scheme  in  forming  the 
Citizen  Army  in  South  Africa.  Little  did  we  anticipate  that 
within  three  years  this  force  should  have  scotched  a  strike  and 
quelled  a  rebellion.” 

Ijord  Methuen  sketched  the  system  in  the  following  paragraph  : 
“The  physique  and  discipline  of  our  nation  will  gain  enormously 
if  the  lad  is  trained  from  the  age  of  twelve  until  he  reaches 
eighteen.  From  twelve  to  sixteen  he  would  learn  the  Sw^edish 
exercises,  and  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  military  drill  and  mus¬ 
ketry  practice.  At  eighteen  an  extra  class  certificate  would 
qualify  him  to  join  the  Territorial  Force  as  a  corporal,  an  ordinary 
pass  certificate  as  a  private ;  and  for  those  who  through  their  own 
fault  have  failed  to  obtain  a  certificate  there  should  be  extra 
drill.  Into  any  further  details  I  need  not  enter.  Let  the  nation 
accept  the  principle,  and  the  details  can  be  made  to  fit  in  with¬ 
out  any  difficulty.”  The  conclusion  of  the  letter  contained  the 
following  words  :  “I  believe  a  great  opportunity  was  lost  in  im¬ 
proving  our  system  of  national  defence  immediately  after  the 
South  African  War.” 

That  this  opportunity  did  exist  and  was  lost  is  well  known 
to  public  men.  Some  did  try  to  arouse  interest  in  the  subject 
and  to  rise  to  the  opportunity.  I  possess  a  circular  of  almost 
archaic  interest  now,  issued  by  the  “Scotch  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,”  under  the  date  “3rd  February,  1900,”  by  the  direction  of 
Ijord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  and  over  the  signature  of  Sir  Henry 
Craik,  then  the  Secretary  of  that  Department  of  the  Education 
Board,  and  now  M.P.  It  is  one  of  a  mass  of  important  educa¬ 
tional  papers  wdiich  I  have  accumulated  in  the  course  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  as  a  school  manager.  It  is  numbered  “Circular  279.” 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  circular  runs  thus  :  “I  am  directed 
by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  to  bring  under  the  attention  of  the 
School  Boards  and  Managers  of  Schools  a  subject  which  is  one 
of  great  public  importance,  and  which  in  his  Lordship’s  opinion 
concerns  not  less  the  interests  of  the  pupils  of  State-aided  schools 
than  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  Empire.  It  is  that  of 
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physical  exercise,  and  particularly  of  those  forms  of  military  drill 
which  most  effectively  develop  the  physical  capacities  of  the 
pupils,  and  train  them  in  the  habit  of  the  combined  and  dexterous 
employment  of  these  capacities.”  The  circular  then  proceeded 
to  expound  further  the  advantages ;  but  probably  its  great 
weakness  was  laid  bare  in  one  of  its  owm  sentences  :  “Lord 
Balfour  does  not  desire  to  make  suggestions,  and  still  less  to  give 
directions,  with  regard  to  the  methods  to  be  pursued.”  As  School 
Authorities  did  not  take  the  matter  up  and  ask  for  any  advice 
on  the  subject,  none  was  given,  and  the  subject  dropped. 

But  one  paragraph  contained  a  hint  in  the  words  :  “The  main 
object  will  best  be  attained  by  the  action  of  School  Managers  in 
combination  with  Local  Associations,  which  he  trusts-  may  be 
formed  in  different  centres  by  leading  and  public-spirited  in¬ 
habitants.  Such  Associations  might  greatly  contribute  to  the 
work ;  and  in  particular,  apart  from  the  immediate  work  of  the 
school,  they  might  aid  in  providing  the  most  simple  and  essential 
elements  of  military  drill,  and  in  the  formation  of  Cadet  Corps 
for  those  who  have  just  left  school.  The  formation  of  such  corps 
would  not  only  encourage  the  pursuit  of  a  healthy  and  useful 
physical  training,  but  w'ould  be  an  eff'ective  means  of  promoting 
intercourse  and  sympathy  between  different  classes,  and  of  in¬ 
fluencing  young  men  for  good  at  an  important  crisis  in  then- 
lives.”  The  Cadet  Corps  on  a  national  scale  w^as  evidently  Lord 
Balfour’s  far-seeing  solution  of  the  question  of  military  training ; 
but  the  opportunity  passed,  and  it  has  been  left  to  the  trenches 
of  France  and  the  Dardanelles  to  promote  that  “intercourse  and 
sympathy  between  different  classes  ”  which  was  so  much  desired. 
Doubtless  a  similar  circular  was  issued  in  England,  wdth  equally 
valuable  results. 

Possibly  if  a  scheme  had  been  boldly  worked  out  and  incor¬ 
porated  in  our  defensive  system  it  might  have  been  accepted  with 
a  certain  amount  of  opposition  and  gradually  developed.  A  few 
places  have  made  almost  unaided  efforts  in  the  direction  sug¬ 
gested.  The  City  of  Liverpool  is  one  of  those  places.  A  Cadet 
Corps  was  formed  in  connection  with  the  Clint  Eoad  Council 
School  there,  in  the  year  1909.  It  is  “C  ”  Company  of  the  1st 
King’s  (Liverpool)  Cadet  Battalion,  with  a  present  strength  of 
75  boys.  The  Company  is  open  to  present  and  past  pupils  of 
that  school  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  and  has  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  holding  the  Battalion’s  silver  cup  for  shooting. 

Meetings  are  held  twice  w-eekly  at  the  school  for  drill,  physical 
exercises,  and  shooting,  the  free  use  of  the  school  being  granted 
by  the  Education  Committee.  The  uniform  is  that  of  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Territorial  Force,  with  carbine  and  bayonet.  The  result  of 
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the  effort,  after  only  six  years  of  work,  is  that  by  the  beginning 
of  this  year  60  old  cadets  were  serving  with  His  Majesty’s  Forces. 

The  Education  Committee  of  Liverpool  last  October  began  an 
additional  movement  of  importance,  in  the  formation  of  classes 
for  a  combined  course  of  military  and  physical  drill,  with  minia¬ 
ture  rifle  shooting,  in  evening  continuation  schools.  The  success 
of  the  effort  indicates  that  the  suggestion  in  this  direction  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  article  is  eminently  practicable. 

Rifle  ranges  were  established  at  four  centres,  at  each  of  which 
about  60  lads  are  divided  into  two  squads.  Squad  “  A  ”  took 
military  and  physical  drill  the  first  hour,  while  squad  “B”  had 
shooting  with  the  Greener  miniature  rifle,  and  signalling.  There 
were  thirty  of  these  rifles,  so  that  by  a  division  of  numbers 
and  an  alternation  of  w’ork  they  served  the  purpose  of  the  whole 
contingent. 

I  know  of  only  one  place  which  is  doing  work  somewhat  similar 
to  that  which  Liverpool  has  begun.  The  one  other  place  is 
Mansfield,  where  the  Bolsover  Colliery  Company  and  the  Duke 
of  Portland  built  a  Boys’  Brigade  Drill  Hall  at  Forest  Town. 
It  has  also  games  rooms  and  a  billiard-room  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  boys  and  young  men  employed  at  the  Colliery.  A  Cadet 
Corps  was  formed  in  connection  with  the  Boys’  Brigade,  doubt¬ 
less  carrying  the  boys  on  to  a  later  age  than  w'ould  otherwise  be 
possible ;  and  that  Cadet  Corps  comprised  72  members  at  the 
beginning  of  the  w'ar,  and  gave  49  of  them  to  the  Army.  The 
result  is  all  the  more  creditable  since  the  Corps  is  not  connected 
with  a  Territorial  battalion.  At  least  one  of  the  boys  has  been 
killed  in  action,  while  another,  Lance-Corporal  Fuller,  has  the 
distinction  of  having  w'on  the  Victoria  Cross. 

With  the  knowledge  that  in  the  future  there  must  be  some 
system  of  universal  or  almost  universal  military  training  in  our 
country  in  order  to  ensure  safety  from  attack,  with  the  examples 
of  our  Colonies  which  base  their  defensive  systems  on  the  cadet 
foundation,  with  the  splendid  contribution  of  the  O.T.C.  to  the 
fighting  power  of  our  country  in  the  present  war,  with  the  illus¬ 
trations  quoted  of  the  capabilities  of  the  elementary  schools,  and 
with  the  vast  numbers  of  boys  w'ho  are  in  attendance  at  those 
schools,  it  only  remains  for  Authority,  either  before  or  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  end  of  the  war,  to  produce  and  apply  a  system 
which  is  the  only  real  alternative  to  some  form  of  Continental 
conscription. 


Thomas  Hannan. 
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The  chimney  stacks  of  the  old  dyeworks  where  Perkin  created 
a  great  new  industry  by  giving  a  commercial  application  to  his 
chemical  discoveries  are  still  standing  gaunt  and  desolate  in  a 
six-acre  enclosure  at  Greenford  Green.  The  machinery  has  been 
torn  out  and  dispersed ;  several  of  the  buildings  have  been  pulled 
down,  but  many  of  the  old  sheds  remain  warped,  cracked  and 
weather-stained  as  testimony  against  the  country  and  its  govern¬ 
ment  for  their  neglect  of  British  science.  In  a  corner  of  one  of 
these  sheds  to-day  a  new  industry  has  been  born.  It  is  still  in 
the  experimental  stage,  but  if  the  results  obtained  from  it  are 
comparable  with  those  achieved  in  the  last  three  years  it  is  an 
industry  of  wnrld-w’ide  importance  that  will  solve  for  generations 
to  come  the  problem  of  the  food  supply. 

While  husbandry  is  the  oldest  of  the  arts,  scientific  husbandry 
must  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  newest.  Sixty  years  ago  the 
Georgies  of  Virgil  might  almost  have  been  taken  as  a  handbook 
of  the  arts.  In  modern  eyes  the  conclusion  of  the  treatise  where 
Virgil  accepts  full  responsibility  for  the  view  that  bees  might  be 
generated  spontaneously  from  the  rotting  carcase  of  a  strangled 
steer  is  a  view  so  unreasonable  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  imagine 
that  it  can  seriously  have  been  intended,  but  in  the  days  that 
preceded  the  work  of  Pasteur  there  was  nothing  grotesque  in  the 
idea,  and  much  of  what  was  taught  and  believed  in  was  as  vague 
land  imaginary.  Rule  of  thumb  methods  prevailed.  Experience 
has  taught  the  farmer  many  proximate  causes,  and  from  time  to 
time  even  in  the  old  books  on  husbandry  one  sees  evidence  of 
practices  that  are  startling  when  considered  in  connection  with 
modern-day  knowledge.  Thus  while  Virgil  is  pre-Lucretian  in 
his  views  on  the  spontaneous  generation  of  the  bees,  he  is  ultra¬ 
modern  when  he  describes  how  seed  might  be  steeped  in  sodium 
nitrate  or  in  oil  with  a  good  prospect  of  increasing  the  yield  of  the 
crop  : 

“  Semina  vidi  equidem  multos  medicare  serentes 
Et  nitro  prius  et  nigra  perfundere  amurca 
Grandior  ut  fetus  siliquis  fallacibus  esset.” 

Liebig  stands  out  prominently  as  the  genius  who  first  drew 
attention  strikingly  to  the  importance  of  the  various  mineral  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  soil,  and  it  seemed  for  a  time  as  a  result  of  the 
researches  grouped  round  his  period  as  if  the  grotvth  of  plants 
might  be  expressed  in  a  few  broad  generalisations.  Thus  all 
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plants  requiie  lluee  groups  of  material  for  their  growth,  carbon, 
nitrogen,  and  certain  minerals  such  as  pliosphorus  and  potash. 
The  bulk  of  the  carbon  necessary  is  derived  from  the  energy  of  the 
sun’s  rays  which  tlie  green  leaves  utilise  to  decompose  the  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  air,  and  to  form  from  it  the  starches  and  sugars 
necessary  for  plant  growth.  The  nitrogen  must  be  present  either 
in  the  form  of  nitrates  or  in  certain  other  combinations,  such  as 
ammonium  sulphate,  while  the  mineral  required  can  only  be 
derived  from  soluble  salts  of  the  minerals  concerned,  or  from 
salts  that  can  easily  be  made  soluble.  The  train  that  Liebig  and 
other  workers  set  alight  blazed  into  a  conflagration,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  mysterious  function  of  the  leguminous  plants 
had  been  discovered.  They  were  found  to  w'ork  in  partnership 
with  certain  bacteria  that  penetrated  their  delicate  root  fibres  in 
search  of  the  carbon  substances  assimilated  by  the  plant,  and  in 
return  for  these  furnished  the  plants  with  nitrogen  that  they  took 
from  the  air  and  compounded  with  other  elements  so  that  they 
were  suitable  for  the  needs  of  the  plant.  When  the  importance 
of  the  bacteria  had  thus  been  recognised  rapid  advances  were  made 
in  plant  physiology.  It  was  found  that  directly  or  indirectly 
all  the  nitrogenous  material  required  by  the  plants  was  supplied 
in  nature  by  the  activity  of  bacteria,  either  working  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  leguminous  plants  or  being  free  living  in  the  soil.  Those 
who  have  followed  recent  developments  in  agriculture  are  aware 
how  rapidly  advantage  was  taken  of  this  new  knowledge.  Nobbe 
in  Germany  dreamt  that  all  barren  land  might  be  reclaimed  by 
planting  it  with  legumes  and  inoculating  the  soil  with  the  bacteria 
they  required.  In  America  the  suggestion  was  taken  up  enthu¬ 
siastically,  and  in  this  country  too  the  Board  of  Agriculture  dis¬ 
tributed  bacteria  to  farmers  in  the  hope  that  their  crops  would 
benefit.  Unfortunately  in  several  instances  the  necessary  con¬ 
ditions  did  not  obtain.  When  the  bacteria  were  applied  to  sour 
land  they  died  off.  When  they  were  sent  out  dried  on  cotton  wool 
they  often  were  dead  before  they  reached  the  soil.  When  they 
were  too  richly  fed  they  degenerated  and  failed  to  carry  out  their 
work.  The  result  was  that  the  method  was  very  largely 
discredited. 

It  was  the  action  of  the  British  Board  of  Agriculture  in  refusing 
to  conduct  further  experiments,  while  admitting  the  need  for 
experiment,  that  influenced  the  Botanical  Department  of  the 
University  of  London,  King’s  College,  under  Professor  W.  B. 
Bottomley,  further  to  work  at  the  problem.  Ordinary  earth  seemed 
a  more  satisfactory  medium  than  cotton  wool  for  the  bacteria,  and 
after  a  few  preliminary  experiments  which  gave  good  laboratory 
results  the  co-operation  of  market  gardeners  and  farmers  was  in- 
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vited,  and  a  large  number  of  cultures  were  sent  out  for  experiment. 
In  the  majority  of  instances  satisfactory  results  were  obtained,  but, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  experiments,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  bacteria  sometimes  gave  negative  results.  The  information 
gained,  however,  was  not  wasted.  It  began  to  become  evident  that 
an  essential  condition  of  success  was  that  the  bacteria  should  be 
richly  supplied  with  organic  food,  so  that  they  should  start  their 
fresh  life  in  the  soil  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  As 
the  natural  food  of  such  bacteria  is  the  humus  or  decaying  vege¬ 
table  matter  in  the  soil,  it  seemed  possible  that  peat  suitably 
treated  would  provide  cheaply  exactly  the  material  required.  It 
is  common  knowiedge  that  in  peat  the  processes  of  decay  have 
been  checked  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  peat  has  been  formed  from 
vegetable  matter  that  has  been  kept  from  the  air.  Peat  is  acid 
and  quite  unsuitable  for  the  growth  of  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  in 
its  natural  state,  but  on  experimenting  with  certain  aerobic  decom¬ 
position  bacteria  it  was  found  that  it  decomposed  rapidly  and 
readily,  yielding  a  substance  enormously  rich  in  soluble  humus. 
Some  conception  of  the  extreme  richness  of  treated  peat  can  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  the  substances  to  be  extracted  from  it 
by  water  in  a  form  available  for  plant  food  is  from  fifty  to  eighty 
times  as  much  as  can  be  got  from  an  equal  quantity  of  well-rotted 
manure.  Further  experiment  with  the  peat  showed  that  the  two 
groups  of  bacteria  necessary  to  change  the  nitrogen  present  in  soil 
air  into  nitrogenous  food  material  throve  excellently  in  the 
medium  and  showed  great  activity  in  fixing  the  nitrogen.  Careful 
analyses  made  of  soil  that  had  received  an  addition  of  small  quanti¬ 
ties  of  treated  peat  proved  convincingly  that  so  far  as  laboratory 
work  was  concerned  a  solution  had  been  found  for  the  nitrate 
problem  in  agriculture,  and  experiments  were  at  once  started  to 
determine  how  far  the  addition  of  peat  to  the  soil  was  efficient  in 
furnishing  plants  with  all  the  nitrogenous  food  that  they  required. 
From  the  outset  there  was  no  question  as  to  the  result.  Com¬ 
parative  trials  showed  that  ordinary  soil  when  mixed  with  a  little 
of  the  peat  produced  plants  in  every  way  superior  to  those  grown 
in  what  was  recognised  as  the  most  perfect  medium ;  they 
flourished  also  when  they  were  grown  in  sterilised  sand  to  which 
nothing  except  a  water  extract  of  the  treated  peat  was  added. 
Nor  was  this  all.  The  effect  of  the  medium  was  also  to  stimulate 
the  growth  of  the  plant,  giving  rise  to  a  greatly  increased  root 
development,  and  to  an  improvement  in  general  healthiness. 

Three  years  have  passed  since  these  initial  experiments  were 
made  in  the  laboratory,  and  for  three  years  now  the  peat  has  been 
tested  in  a  large  number  of  different  ways  by  the  authorities  at 
Kew  Gardens,  and  the  peat-treated  plants  have  here  again  proved 
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superior  to  those  grown  in  other  soils  and  soil  mixtures.  Similar 
results  are  reported  from  elsewhere,  results  obtained  from  a  vast 
variety  of  plants.  They  have  been  got  not  only  on  roses,  carna¬ 
tions,  sweet  peas,  fuchsias,  and  the  ordinary  run  of  decorative 
plants,  but  with  many  food  substances,  such  as  onions,  tomatoes, 
cabbages,  peas,  beans,  marrows,  cucumbers,  potatoes,  and  so 
forth,  and  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  experiments  has  been 
the  general  improvement  in  health  and  vigour,  the  markedly 
increased  root  development,  the  early  ripening  of  the  crop,  the 
increased  yield,  and  an  intensification  in  the  colour  of  foliage  and 
flower. 

To  some  extent  these  results  are  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  plants  in  question  receive  a  full  and  continuous  supply 
of  the  nitrogenous  food  materials  necessary  for  growth,  but  those 
working  with  the  peat  convinced  themselves  at  an  early  stage 
that  neither  the  richness  of  the  organic  substances  in  the  peat  nor 
the  liberal  supply  of  nitrogen  foods  ensured  would  explain  the 
observed  facts.  All  the  time  the  work  had  been  in  progress  a 
great  deal  of  prominence  had  been  given  to  the  results  whicli 
biologists  had  been  obtaining  with  accessory  food  substances. 
It  is  a  recent  discovery  that  deficiency  diseases  such  as  beri-beri 
and  scurvy  are  due  to  a  lack  in  diet  of  minute  quantities  of  food 
substances.  In  the  case  of  scurvy  it  was  found  that  substances 
could  be  isolated  from  fresh  vegetables,  minute  quantities  of  which 
could  cure  the  disease  when  contracted.  Beri-beri  could  be  treated 
successfully  by  administering  traces  of  a  substance  obtained  from 
the  husks  of  rice,  and  the  disease  ceased  to  develop  in  persons 
who  lived  on  the  whole  of  the  rice,  instead  of  on  rice  from  which 
the  husk  had  been  removed.  Experimental  proofs  of  the  accuracy 
of  this  view  were  obtained  in  many  ways.  Fowls,  for  instance, 
fed  on  milled  rice  soon  suffered  from  beri-beri ;  they  could  be 
cured  by  administering  the  water  extract  from  the  husks  of  rice ; 
and  if  fed  exclusively  on  a  diet  of  rice  containing  the  husks  they 
did  not  contract  the  disease.  In  the  same  way  young  rats  if 
given  pure  white  bread  as  a  diet  failed  to  grow  and  rapidly  died, 
while  they  flourished  and  grew  well  on  a  whole-meal  diet. 

In  view  of  these  results  it  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in 
treated  peat  there  might  be  an  abundance  of  somewhat  similar 
substances  present,  and  that  the  improved  health  of  the  plants 
grown  with  the  peat  was  perhaps  due  to  their  presence.  To  test 
the  hypothesis  the  peat  was  treated  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
husks  of  rice  had  been  treated  in  the  research  on  beri-beri,  and  a 
precipitate  was  obtained  from  it  by  means  of  phosphotungstic  acid. 
This  precipitate  was  decomposed  and  treated  with  a  silver  salt  and 
another  precipitate  obtained.  The  amounts  present  were 
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extremely  minute.  From  seven  kilograms  of  peat,  for  instance, 
only  0'2452  of  a  gram  of  silver  fraction  was  obtained.  It  re¬ 
mained  to  be  seen  whether  there  was  a  corresponding  virtue  in  this 
fraction  with  that  got  from  the  husks  of  rice  or  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  following  experiment  was  among  several  that 
were  performed.  Nine  pots  were  taken  and  filled  with  sterilised 
sand,  and  each  was  watered  with  an  extract  containing  nitrogen, 
phosphate,  and  potash  in  the  proportion  of  400,  200,  and  1,200  parts 
per  million  of  water.  The  pots  were  divided  into  threes,  and 
fifteen  wheat  grains  were  planted  in  each.  The  first  series  of 
three  pots  were  given  no  further  food  ;  the  second  received  in  addi¬ 
tion  a  water  solution  containing  17  parts  per  million  of  the 
fraction  obtained  by  means  of  phosphotungstic  acid,  while  the 
third  group  were  given  instead  a  solution  containing  O' 35  part  per 
million  of  the  silver  nitrate  fraction.  The  treatment  of  the 
jdants  began  a  week  after  sowing,  and  then  each  pot  received 
100  c.c.  of  the  solution  assigned  it  each  week.  The  other  three 
pots  received  a  corresponding  quantity  of  water.  At  the  end  of 
seven  weeks  there  was  the  following  astonishing  result  :  — 


,,  .  Gross  weight 

of  45  plants. 

Increase  over 

Dry 

Increase  over 

Series  I. 

weight. 

Series  I. 

I. — Complete  food,  (M'S  gnis. 
II. — Complete  food, 

+  Phospho¬ 
tungstic  frac¬ 

13'3480  gms. 

tion  ...  96'8  ,, 

III. — Complete  food, 

-f  silver  frac¬ 

...  50%  ... 

10-3818  „ 

...  22-7% 

tion...  ...  !Mi’5  ,, 

...  49-«%  ... 

15-7148  ,, 

...  17-7% 

It  is  a  hard  matter  to  form  a  conception  of  what  has  occurred 
in  this  experiment,  and  it  may  assist  the  imagination  to  look  at 
it  in  another  way.  The  three  pots  in  the  third  series  w'ere  watered 
six  times  with  the  silver  fraction  solution,  and  received  altogether 
1,800  c.c.  of  liquid.  In  these  1,800  c.c.  there  was  hy  weight  of  the 

silver  traction  I  000~0W 0'00063  gram,  or  about  one- 

sixteen  hundredth  part  of  a  gram  of  the  silver  fraction.  This 
not  only  caused  the  plants  that  received  it  to  increase  their  dry 
weight  by  nearly  four  thousand  times  its  own  weight  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  that  were  not  treated,  but  made  healthy  growth 
possible.  The  experiment  had  to  be  stopped  at  the  end  of  seven 
weeks  because  those  plants  which  received  a  complete  diet  without 
traces  of  either  fraction  were  showing  signs  that  their  growth 
had  stopped,  and  that  they  were  dying.  A  similar  experiment 
conducted  in  water  culture  gave  indications  in  the  same  direction. 
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that  some  substance  or  substances  similar  to  vitamines  or  accessory 
food  substances  were  as  essential  to  the  growth  of  plants  as  they 
are  to  the  growth  of  animals,  and  that  these  were  to  be  found  in 
bacterially  treated  peat.  A  further  experiment  was  then  per¬ 
formed.  It  was  already  well  known  that  vitamines  and  accessory 
food  substances  of  the  type  necessary  for  animal  growth  were 
present  in  the  seed.  To  test  how  far  these  were  necessary  for 
plant  growth  on  the  one  hand,  and  how  far  they  could  be  replaced 
by  the  silver  extract  of  peat  on  the  other,  the  seeds  were  cut  off 
from  a  number  of  seedlings  at  the  earliest  possible  stage,  divided 
into  two  batches  and  grown,  one  batch  in  a  complete  physiological 
food  soluton  (Detmer’s),  and  the  other  in  the  same  solution  to 
which  the  silver  nitrate  fraction  had  been  added  in  the  proportion 
of  0'35  part  per  million.  After  sixteen  days  the  first  batch  of 
seedlings  had  increased  their  weight  by  only  5'3  per  cent.,  whereas 
the  second  lot  had  increased  by  14  5  per  cent. ;  seventeen  days  later 
the  first  batch  had  fallen  to  their  original  w^eight,  while  the  second 
batch  had  increased  by  35  3  per  cent.  ;  and  seventeen  days  later 
again  the  first  batch  had  lost  10'9  per  cent,  of  their  original  weight, 
while  the  others  continued  to  grow  well,  and  weighed  59'3  per 
cent,  more  than  they  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment. 

Another  point  of  interest  in  connection  wdth  these  substances 
derived  from  peat,  to  which  Professor  Bottomley  has  given  the 
name  of  auximones,  is  that  a  single  laboratory  experiment  has 
suggested  that  they  may  be  able  to  take  the  place  of  the  vitamines 
or  accessory  food  bodies  necessary  for  animal  nutrition.  Thus  a 
series  of  chicks  fresh  from  the  egg  was  taken  and  one  batch  was 
given  a  pure  physiological  diet,  while  the  other  received  the  same 
diet  with  traces  of  the  silver  fraction  added.  The  experiment  was 
not  conclusive,  for  all  the  chicks  died ;  but  those  fed  on  the  pure 
physiological  diet  died  earlier  and  of  the  well-known  beri-beri 
symptoms,  while  the  others  died  later  of  the  ordinary  chicken 
diseases. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  desirable  to  quote  here  from  the  figures 
obtained  in  field  experiments.  Those  familiar  with  agricultural 
work  are  well  aware  of  the  caution  that  has  to  be  exercised  in 
interpreting  such  results,  and  are  conscious  that  a  new  principle 
can  only  be  regarded  as  being  of  proved  value  to  agriculture  when 
it  has  been  tested  under  a  very  large  number  of  varying  conditions. 
For  this  reason  the  quotation  of  a  few  of  the  experimental  results 
would  be  unconvincing  and  might  create  a  wrong  impression.  It 
is  more  to  the  point  to  be  able  to  state  that  bacterially  treated  peat 
has  more  than  held  its  own  at  Kew  Gardens  against  all  sorts  of 
soil  mixtures  and  artificial  manures,  that  reports  have  been 
received  from  growers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  by  whom  in- 
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creased  yields  varying  from  20  to  100  per  cent,  have  been  obtained 
on  market-garden  crops — onions,  tomatoes,  beans,  peas,  potatoes, 
&c. — that  several  first  prizes  have  been  won  at  the  shows  hy  plants 
grown  with  treated  peat,  and  that  the  health  of  the  plants  which 
have  received  the  peat  is  markedly  improved,  so  that  on  several 
occasions  those  which  have  been  treated  have  resisted  diseases  to 
which  the  untreated  plants  have  succumbed.  It  has  to  be 
admitted  that  this  year  particularly  there  have  been  many  negative 
results,  to  be  explained  by  the  persistent  and  abnormal  drought 
which  prevented  the  growth  of  the  bacteria  just  at  the  period  when 
their  activities  were  most  necessary  to  the  plant.  One  single 
experiment,  however,  may  be  quoted  because  of  its  dramatic 
interest.  Four  potatoes  were  planted  by  a  grower  in  a  market 
fruit  box,  of  a  capacity  of  a  fifth  of  a  cubic  foot,  in  sterilised  moss. 
The  box  was  left  in  the  open  and  was  watered  occasionally  with  a 
water  extract  of  the  treated  peat.  The  box  was  turned  out  several 
weeks  before  the  plants  had  attained  maturity,  but  the  moss  was 
crowded  with  tubers,  and  the  crop  weighed  as  much  as  21bs.  llozs. 
The  experiment  showed  in  a  dramatic  way  that  the  peat  contains 
all  that  is  essential  as  a  plant  food,  and  suggests  a  possible  method 
of  very  greatly  increasing  the  area  available  for  cultivation  in  this 
country. 

Much  more  extended  trials  will  be  necessary  before  it  will  be 
possible  to  state  that  the  botanist  has  exorcised  the  spectre  of  a 
world  nitrate  famine  to  which  Sir  William  Crookes  has  repeatedly 
drawn  attention.  The  chemist  has  already  done  so,  but  his 
methods  involve  the  expenditure  of  enormous  energy,  and  in  time 
to  come  the  grower  would  find  himself  seriously  in  competition 
wdth  other  users  of  power.  If  the  present  system  succeeds  there 
will  be  no  need  to  seek  for  the  nitrates  necessary  for  plant  life 
by  impounding  the  power  that  till  recently  w^as  recklessly  wasted. 
The  botanist,  like  a  skilful  doctor,  will  merely  assist  the  normal 
processes  of  nature.  In  the  agriculture  of  the  future  we  may  be 
confident  that  it  will  be  as  much  the  aim  of  the  farmer  to  improve 
the  strain  of  the  bacteria  in  the  soil  as  it  has  been  his  aim  to 
improve  the  breed  of  his  sheep  and  cattle,  and  of  his  crops.  It  is  a 
good  omen  that  the  first  experimental  plant  for  preparing  the  peat 
occupies  the  very  ground  that  furnished  the  world  with  its  present 
colossal  aniline  dye  industry,  and  if  the  promise  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  already  performed  is  fulfilled  the  old  dye  works  will  be  the 
site  of  a  new  industry  far  transcending  the  old  in  national  and  in 
world-wide  importance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  national  and 
Government  apathy  will  not,  in  that  case,  leave  it  to  other  nations 
to  exploit  the  industry. 


Gordon  D.  Knox. 


EE  MY  DE  GOUEMONT, 


It  is  foolish,  perhaps,  to  say  that  a  man  “stands  for  all  that  is 
best  in  such  and  such  a  country.”  It  is  a  vague  phrase,  and  the 
use  of  vague  phrases  is  foolish,  and  yet  Eeray  de  Gourmont  had 
in  some  way  made  himself  into  a  symbol  of  so  much  that  is  finest 
in  France  that  one  is  tempted  to  apply  some  such  phrase  to  him. 

I  think  no  man  in  France  could  have  died  leaving  so  personal 
a  sense  of  loss  among  scattered  groups  of  intelligent  young  men 
who  had  never  laid  eyes  on  him.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he 
was  the  “greatest  writer  in  France.”  That  method  of  assessing 
authors  by  size  is  unfortunate  and  Victorian.  There  were  in 
France  a  few  pre-eminently  good  writers  :  Anatole  France,  Eemy 
de  Gourmont,  Henri  de  Eegnier,  Francis  Jammes,  Laurent  Tail- 
hade.  There  are  popular  figures  and  crazes  like  Maeterlinck, 
Claudel,  and  Paul  Fort.  I  am  not  an  examining  board  trying 
to  determine  which  of  these  gentlemen  is  to  receive  the  highest 
award.  I  am  not  determining  a  percentage  of  bay  leaves.  The 
writings  of  the  five  first-mentioned  men  are  all  of  them  indis¬ 
pensable  to  one’s  comfort. 

Yet  before  the  war  Anatole  France  was  so  old  that  communi¬ 
cation  between  him  and  the  active  i>art  of  our  world  had  almost 
ceased.  And  Henri  de  Eegnier  was  set  apart,  as  it  were,  amid 
“The  Spoils  of  Poynton,”  or  behind  some  such  metaphorical 
barrier.  And  M.  Jammes,  after  four  beautiful  books  to  his 
credit,  had  gone  gaga  over  Catholicism,  and  from  Eemy  de  Gour¬ 
mont  alone  there  proceeded  a  personal,  living  force.  “Force” 
is  almost  a  misnomer ;  let  us  call  it  a  personal  light. 

The  man  was  infused  through  his  work.  If  you  “  hold  a  pistol 
to  my  head  ”  and  say  :  “  Produce  the  masterpiece  on  which  you 
base  these  preposterous  claims  for  M.  de  Gourmont !  ”  I  might 
not  be  able  to  lay  out  an  array  of  books  to  equal  those  of  his  elder 
friend,  M.  France,  or  of  M.  de  Eegnier,  or  to  find  three  volumes 
of  poems  to  compare  with  the  first  books  by  Francis  Jammes, 
or,  indeed,  to  uphold  that  test  against  various  men  whose  names 
1  have  not  mentioned.  Y’^ou,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  in  very 
much  the  same  fix  if  you  were  commanded  suddenly  to  produce 
the  basis  of  your  respect  for  De  Quincey  or  Coleridge. 

It  is,  I  think,  Coleridge  who  says  that  the  test  of  a  great  poet 
is  not  to  be  found  in  individual  passages,  but  in  a  mysterious 
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pervasive  essence,  “everywhere  present  and  nowhere  a  distinct 
excitement.” 

As  you  read  M.  de  Gourmont’s  work  it  is  not  any  particular 
phrase,  poem,  or  essay  that  holds  you,  so  much  as  a  continuing 
sense  of  intelligence,  of  a  limpid,  active  intelligence  in  the  mind 
of  the  wTiter. 

I  express,  perhaps,  a  personal  and  an  unpopular  emotion  w^hen 
I  say  that  this  constant  sense  of  the  intelligence  of  the  man 
behind  the  writing  is  a  great  comfort.  I  even  hope  that  intelli¬ 
gence,  in  writers,  is  coming  back,  if  not  into  fashion,  at  least 
into  favour  with  a  public  large  enough  to  make  certain  kinds  of 
books  once  more  printable.  We  have  suffered  a  period  in  which 
the  glorification  of  stupidity  and  the  worship  of  unintelligent, 
“messy”  energy  have  been  too  much  encouraged.  (With  the 
appearance  of  James  Joyce  and  T.  S.  Eliot,  and  the  more 
“normal”  part  of  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis’s  narrative  writings,  one 
may  even  hope  that  intelligence  shall  once  more  have  its  innings, 
even  in  our  own  stalw'art  tongue.) 

The  qualities  of  M.  de  Gourmont’s  intelligence?  Limpidity 
and  fairness  and  graciousness,  and  irony,  and  a  sensuous  charm 
in  his  decoration  when  he  chose  to  make  his  keen  thought  flash 
out  against  a  richly-coloured  background ;  these  things  were  all 
in  his  waiting.  The  peculiarity  of  his  narrative  work  may  have 
been  just  this  method  of  resting  the  mind  as  it  were  by  an 
“aroma.”  What  shall  I  call  it? 

He  stirs  the  “senses  of  the  imagination,”  the  reader  is  pervaded 
by  luxurious  rest,  and  then  when  the  mind  is  most  open,  de  Gour- 
mont  darts  in  with  his  acumen,  a  thrust,  an  incisive  or  revolu¬ 
tionary  idea,  spoken  so  softly. 

His  “Diomedes”  searches  for  truth  in  the  Rue  Bonaparte  and 
environs.  As  Turgenev  builds  up  a  whole  novel  to  enforce  two 
or  three  Russian  proverbs ;  to  make  you  know  that  he,  the  author, 
has  understood  some  very  simple  phrase  in  all  its  profundity ; 
as  in  the  “Nich^e  de  Gentilshommes  ”  he  has  put  first,  “The 
heart  of  another  is  a  dark  forest,”  and  then  in  the  middle  of  the 
book,  man,  his  hero,  opposed  to  the  old  trees  of  his  dismantled 
garden,  and  then  finally  old  Maria  Timofevna’s  “Nothing  but 
death  is  irrevocable,”  so,  in  a  very  different  manner,  Remy  de 
Gourmont  has  embedded  his  philosophy  in  a  luxurious  mist  of  the 
senses.  But  this  particularity  of  method  would,  in  itself,  amount 
to  very  little. 

M.  de  Gourmont  wrote,  twice  a  month,  a  little  “Epilogue”  in 
the  Mercure  de  France.  Early  in  his  career  he  had  written  a 
large  and  beautiful  book  on  Le  Latin  Mystique  du  Moyen  Age, 
and  in  this  book  he  laid  before  his  few  readers  a  great  amount  of 
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forgotten  beauty,  the  beauty  of  a  period  slighted  by  philological 
scholars.  These  were  causes  contributory  to  his  position,  but 
no  one  of  them  would  have  accounted  for  it. 

His  work  had  what  very  little  work  ever  has,  despite  continuous 
advertisements  to  the  contrary.  It  had  a  personal  charm,  and 
this  charm  was  that  of  intelligence. 

Ideas  came  to  him  as  a  series  of  fine  wines  to  a  delicate  palate, 
and  he  was  never  inebriated.  He  never  ran  amok.  And  this 
is  the  whole  difference  between  the  French  and  Tedescan  systems  : 
a  German  never  know’s  when  a  thought  is  “only  to  be  thought” 
— to  be  thought  out  in  all  its  complexity  and  its  beauty — and 
when  it  is  to  be  made  a  basis  of  action. 

I  believe  England  guards  against  such  mistakes  by  mistrust¬ 
ing  thought  altogether.  At  least  I  once  saw  a  very  amusing 
encounter,  as  follow's  :  A  Eussian,  who  had  taken  degrees  at 
Ijeipzig  on  prehistoric  Greek  philosophers,  came  to  England.  He 
believed  that  “The  Germans  are  the  only  Greeks  of  to-day.”  He 
was  going,  at  least  he  said  he  was  going,  “to  convert  England 
to  philosophy.”  It  was  a  noble  adventure. 

He  propounded  his  crusade  in  a  company  consisting  of  two 
foreigners,  myself,  and  one  Englishman.  All  the  Englishman 
said  was,  “I  don’t  believe  in  ideas.” 

It  was  a  very  sincere  personal  statement.  The  Russian  shortly 
afterwards  retired  to  Paris,  to  start  a  peripatetic  school  in  the 
“Jardins  du  Luxembourg,”  but  he  finally  w’ent  to  America,  and 
was  at  once  made  a  professor.^ 

England  has  been  very  safe  with  her  “Don’t  believe  in  ideas.” 
Germany  has  got  decidedly  and  disgustingly  drunk.  But  Paris  is 
the  laboratory  of  ideas ;  it  is  there  that  poisons  can  be  tested,  and 
new  modes  of  sanity  be  discovered.  It  is  there  that  the  anti¬ 
septic  conditions  of  the  laboratory  exist.  That  is  the  function 
of  Paris. 

It  was  peculiarly  the  function  of  M.  Remy  de  Gourmont. 

For  years  he  has  written  “controversially,”  if  I  may  use  a 
w'ord  with  such  strong  connotations.  I  believe  he  has  never  once 
made  an  over-statement,  or,  for  that  matter,  an  under-statement 
of  his  thought.  I  don’t  say  that  he  has  always  been  right.  But 
he  had  this  absolute  fairiaess,  the  fairness  of  a  man  watching  his 
own  experiment  in  laboratory.  And  this  absolute  fairness,  this 
absolute  openness  to  all  thought,  is  precisely  the  most  difficult 
thing  to  attain. 

We  are  all  touched  with  the  blight  of  Tertullian.  Whatever 
our  aims  and  ambitions  and  our  firm  conviction  to  the  contrary, 

(1)  This  tale  is  not  a  figment  of  my  imagination ;  it  is  not  an  allegory, 
hut  fact. 
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we  have  our  moments  oft'  guard  when  we  become  unfair,  and 
partisan,  and  personal  in  our  spite,  and  intolerant. 

M.  de  Gourmont  carried  his  lucidity  to  the  point  of  genius. 
All  ideas,  all  works  of  art,  all  waiting  came  to  him,  and  he  received 
them  all  graciously,  and  he  praised  graciously,  or  ignored  graci¬ 
ously.  And  he  wrote  beautifully  and  graciously  from  himself. 
He  was  the  friend  of  intelligence.  He  had  not  lost  touch  with 
"Ics  jeunes.” 

And  that  last  is  more  important  and  more  difficult  than  one 
might  think.  If  a  man  has  “come  in”  with  one  generation  and 
taken  part  in  the  development  of  and  triumph  of  one  “new”  set 
of  ideas,  it  is  especially  and  peculiarly  difficult  for  him  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  next  set,  which  comes  in  some  twenty  years  later. 
No  man  can  lead  two  movements,  and  it  is  very  hard  for  him  to 
understand  two  movements.  A  movement  degenerates  into  over¬ 
emphasis.  It  begins  with  the  recognition  of  a  neglect.  When 
youth  is  divided  into  acrimonious  parties  it  is  perhaps  difficult 
for  age  to  tell  which  side  has  the  intelligence,  but  you  could  trust 
M.  de  Gourmont  to  discover  intelligence  in  whatever  form  it  might 
appear. 

It  is  a  slight  thing  that  I  am  going  to  tell  now,  but  it  is  not 
without  its  minute  significance.  When  I  was  in  Paris  some 
years  ago  I  happened,  by  merest  accident,  to  be  plunged  into  a 
meeting,  a  vortex  of  twenty  men,  and  among  them  five  or  six  of 
the  most  intelligent  young  men  in  Paris.  I  should  say  that  Paris 
is  a  place  like  another;  in  “literature”  the  French  are  cursed 
with  amorphous  thought,  rhetoric,  bombast,  Claudel,  &c.,  stale 
Hugo,  stale  Corneille,  &c.,  just  as  we  are  cursed  here  with  stale 
Victoriania,  stale  Miltoniania,  &c.  The  young  party  of  intelli¬ 
gence  in  Paris,  a  party  now  just  verging  on  the  threshold  of 
middle-age,  is  the  group  that  centred  about  “L’ElTort  Libre.” 
It  contains  Jules  Romains,  Vildrac,  du  Hamel,  Chennviere,  Jouve, 
and  their  friends.  These  men  were  plotting  a  gigantic  blague. 
A  “blague”  when  it  is  a  fine  blague  is  a  satire  uix)n  stupidity,  an 
attack.  It  is  the  weapon  of  intelligence  at  bay ;  of  intelligence 
fighting  against  an  alignment  of  odds.  These  men  w'ere  thorough. 
They  had  exposed  a  deal  of  ignorance  and  stupidity  in  places  when 
there  should  have  been  the  reverse.  They  w'ere  serious,  and  they 
were  “keeping  it  up.”  And  the  one  man  they  mentioned  with 
sympathy,  the  one  older  man  to  whom  they  could  look  for  com¬ 
prehension,  and  even  for  discrete  assistance,  was  Remy  de  Gour¬ 
mont.  Remy  would  send  them  a  brief  telegram  to  be  read  at 
their  public  meeting. 

That  is,  at  first  sight,  a  very  trifling  matter,  but,  if  examined 
closely,  it  shows  a  number  of  things  :  first,  that  M.  de  Gourmont 
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was  absolutely  independent,  that  he  was  not  tied  to  any  institu¬ 
tion,  that  his  position  was  based  on  his  intelligence  alone  and 
not  on  his  ”  connections  ”  (as  I  believe  they  are  called  in  our 
“literary  world”). 

“ Franchement  d’ecrire  ce  qu’on  pense,  seul  plaisir  d’un 
ecrivain.”  “To  put  down  one’s  thought  frankly,  a  writer’s  one 
pleasure.”  That  phrase  was  the  centre  of  M.  de  Gourmont’s 
position.  It  was  not  a  phrase  understood  superficially.  It  is 
as  much  the  basis  of  a  clean  literature,  of  all  literature  worth  the 
name,  as  is  an  antiseptic  method  the  basis  of  sound  surgical 
treatment. 

“Franchement,”  “Frankly,”  is  “Frenchly,”  if  one  may  drag 
in  philology.  If,  in  ten  lines  or  in  a  hundred  pages,  I  can  get 
the  reader  to  comprehend  what  that  one  adjective  means  in 
literature,  what  it  means  to  all  civilisation,  I  shall  have  led  him 
part  of  the  way  toward  an  understanding  of  M.  de  Gourmont’s 
importance. 

“Frankly”  does  not  mean  “grossly.”  It  does  not  mean  the 
over-emphasis  of  neo-realism,  of  red-bloodism,  of  slums  dragged 
into  light,  of  men  writing  while  drugged  with  two  or  three 
notions,  or  with  the  lust  for  an  epigram.  It  means  simply  that 
a  man  writes  his  thought,  that  is  to  say,  his  doubts,  his  incon¬ 
clusions  as  well  as  his  “  convictions  ”  (which  last  are  so  often 
borrowed  affairs). 

There  is  no  lasting  shelter  between  an  intelligent  man  and  his 
own  perception  of  truth,  but  nine-tenths  of  all  writing  displays 
an  author  trying,  by  force  of  will,  to  erect  such  shelter  for  others. 
M.  de  Gourmont  was  one  of  the  rare  authors  who  did  not  make 
this  stupid  endeavour ;  who  wholly  eschewed  malingering. 

It  was  not  a  puritanical  privation  for  him,  it  was  his  nature 
to  move  in  this  way.  The  mind,  the  imagination  is  the  proper 
domain  of  freedom.  The  body,  the  outer  world,  is  the  proper 
domain  of  fraternal  deference. 

The  tedium  and  the  habit  of  the  great  ruck  of  writers  is  that 
they  are  either  incoherent  and  amorphous,  or  else  they  write  in 
conformity  to,  or  in  defence  of,  a  set  of  fixed,  rigid  notions,  in¬ 
stead  of  disclosing  their  thought  .  .  .  which  might,  in  rare  cases, 
be  interesting.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  de  Gourmont  is  never 
tedious.  That  is  the  magic  of  clarity. 

“A  very  few  only,  and  without  gain  or  joy  to  themselves,  can 
transform  directly  the  acts  of  others  into  their  own  personal 
thoughts,  the  multitude  of  men  thinks  only  thoughts  already 
emitted,  feels  but  feelings  used  up,  and  has  but  sensations  as 
faded  as  old  gloves.  When  a  new  word  arrives  at  its  destina¬ 
tion,  it  arrives  like  a  post-card  that  has  gone  round  the  world 
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and  on  which  the  handwriting  is  blurred  and  obliterated  with 
blots  and  stains.” 

I  open  the  “Chevaux  de  Diomedes”  at  random  and  come  upon 
that  passage  of  M.  de  Gourmont’s  thought. 


“Non  e  mai  tarde  per  tentar  I’ignoto, 

Non  e  mai  tarde  per  andar  pin  oltre,” 

but  it  was  never  with  the  over-orchestration  of  the  romantic 
period,  nor  with  the  acrid  and  stupid  crudity  of  societies  for  the 
propagation  of  this,  that,  and  the  other,  that  de  Gourmont’s 
mind  went  placidly  out  into  new  fields. 

He  never  abandoned  beauty.  The  mountain  stream  may  be 
as  antiseptic  as  the  sterilised  dressing.  There  was  the  quality 
and  the  completeness  of  life  in  M.  de  Gourmont’s  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  Just  as  there  is  more  wisdom,  perhaps  more  “revolu¬ 
tion,”  in  Whistler’s  portrait  of  young  Miss  Alexander  than  in  all 
the  Judaic  drawings  of  the  “prophetic”  Blake,  so  there  is  more 
life  in  Eemy  than  in  all  the  reformers. 

Voltaire  called  in  a  certain  glitter  to  assist  him.  De  Gour¬ 
mont’s  ultimate  significance  may  not  be  less  than  Voltaire’s. 
He  walked  gently  through  the  field  of  his  mind.  His  reach,  his 
ultimate  efficiency  are  just  this ;  he  thought  things  which  other 
men  cannot,  for  an  indefinitely  prolonged  period  of  time,  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  thinking.  His  thoughts  were  not  merely  the  fixed 
mental  habits  of  the  animal  homo. 

And  I  call  the  reader  to  witness  that  he,  de  Gourmont,  differed 
from  Fabians,  Webbists,  Shavians  (all  of  whom,  along  with  all 
dealers  in  abstractions,  are  ultimately  futile).  He  differed  from 
them  in  that  his  thoughts  had  the  property  of  life.  They,  the 
thoughts,  were  all  related  to  life,  they  were  immersed  in  the 
manifest  universe  while  he  thought  them,  they  were  not  cut  out, 
put  on  shelves  and  in  bottles. 

Anyone  who  has  read  him  will  know  what  I  mean.  Perhaps 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  explain  it  to  one  who  has  not. 


In  poetry  as  in  prose  M.  de  Gourmont  has  built  up  his  own 
particular  form.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  was  successfid,  in  fact, 
I  am  rather  convinced  that  he  was  not  successful  in  the  “Simone,” 
where  he  stays  nearer  the  poetic  forms  invented  by  others.  His 
own  mode  began,  I  think,  with  the  translation  of  the  very 
beautiful  “sequaire”  of  Goddeschalk  in  “Le  Latin  Mystique.” 
This  he  made,  very  possibly,  the  basis  of  his  “Livre  de  Litanies,” 
at  least  this  curious  evocational  form,  the  curious  repetitions,  the 
personal  sweeping  rhythm,  are  made  wholly  his  own,  and  he 
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used  them  later  in  “Les  Saints  de  Paradis,”  and  last  of  all  in 
the  prose  sonnets. 

These  “sonnets”  are  among  the  few  successful  endeavours  to 
write  poetry  0/  our  own  time.  I  know  there  is  much  superficial 
modernity,  but  in  these  prose  sonnets  Remy  de  Gourmont  has 
solved  the  two  thorniest  questions.  The  first  difficulty  in  a 
modern  poem  is  to  give  a  feeling  of  the  reality  of  the  speaker, 
the  second,  given  the  reality  of  the  speaker,  to  gain  any  degree 
of  poignancy  in  one’s  utterance. 

That  is  to  say,  you  must  begin  in  a  normal,  natural  tone  of 
voice,  and  you  must,  somewhere,  express  or  cause  a  deep  feeling. 
I  am,  let  us  say,  in  an  omnibus  with  Miscio  Itow.  He  has  just 
seen  some  Japanese  armour  and  says  it  is  like  his  grandfather’s, 
and  then  simply  running  on  in  his  own  memory  he  says  :  “When 
I  first  put  on  my  grandfather’s  helmet,  my  grandmother  cried 
.  .  .  because  I  was  so  like  what  my  grandfather  was  at  eighteen.” 

You  may  say  that  Itow  is  himself  an  exotic,  but  still,  there 
is  material  for  an  hokku,  and  poetry  does  touch  modern  life,  or 
at  least  pass  over  it  swiftly,  though  it  does  not  much  appear  in 
modern  verses. 

M.  de  Gourmont  has  not  been  driven  even  to  an  exotic  speaker. 
His  sonnets  begin  in  the  metropolis.  The  speaker  is  past  middle 
age.  It  is  a  discussion  of  what  he  calls  in  the  course  of  the 
sequence  of  poems  “la  geometrie  subordonnee  du  corps  humain.” 

I  shall  give  a  dozen  or  more  phrases  from  the  sequence  (which 
consists,  if  I  remember  rightly,  of  about  two  dozen  poems).  By 
this  means  I  shall  try  to  give,  not  a  continuous  meaning,  but 
simply  the  tone,  the  conversational,  ironic,  natural  tone  of  the 
writing.  The  scientific  dryness,  even,  as  follows  : — 

“  Mes  deductions  sont  certains.  .  .  . 

"  Mais  Ic  blanc  est  fondamental.  .  .  . 

“•I’ai  plus  aime  les  yeux  que  toutcs  les  autres  inanifestations  corporelles 
dc  la  beaute.  .  .  • 

“Les  yeux  sont  le  manometre  de  la  machine  aniniale.  .  .  . 

"  Et  lours  paroles  signifient  le  desir  de  I’etre,  on  la  placidite  dc  sa 
volontd.  .  .  . 

“Mais  on  pense  aussi  avec  les  mains,  avec  les  geuoux,  avec  les  yeux,  avec 
la  bouche  et  avec  le  coeur.  On  pense  avec  tons  les  organes,  .  .  . 

“Et  a  vrai  dire,  nous  nc  sommes  peut-etre  quo  pensee.  .  .  . 

“■Je  parlerais  des  yeux,  je  chanterais  les  yeux  toute  ma  vie.  Je  sais  toutes 
leurs  couleurs  et  toutes  leurs  volontes,  leur  destinee.  .  .  . 

“Dont  je  n’ignore  pas  les  correspondances.  .  .  . 

“C’est  une  belle  chose  qu’une  tete  de  femme,  librement  inscrite  dans  le 
cercle  esthdtique.  .  .  .” 

Or  even  more  solidly  : — 

“Je  sculpte  une  hypothese  dans  le  marbrc  de  la  logique  eternelle.  .  .  . 

“  Les  4paules  sont  des  sources  d’oii  descend  la  fluidity  des  bras.  .  . 
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And  then,  when  one  is  intent  and  wholly  off  guard,  comes,  out 
of  this  “unpoetic,”  unemotional  constatatwn,  the  passage 

“  Les  yeux  se  font  des  discours  cntre  eux. 

Pres  de  se  ternir  ...  les  miens  te  parleront  encore,  mais  ils  n ’emporteront 
pas  bien  loin  ta  reponse. 

Car  on  n’emporte  rien,  on  meurt.  Laissc-moi  done  regarder  les  yeux  que 
j’ai  dccouverts, 

Les  yeux  qui  me  survivront.” 

He  has  worn  off  the  trivialities  of  the  day,  he  has  conquered 
the  fret  of  contemporaneousness  by  exhausting  it  in  his  pages 
of  dry  discussion,  and  we  come  on  the  feeling,  the  poignancy, 
as  directly  as  we  do  in  the  old  poet’s — 

Xtyovartv  ai  yvvaiKfS 
Avaicpfwp  yfpov  n. 

“  Dicunt  mihi  puellae 
Anacreon  senex  es.” 

It  is  the  triumph  of  skill  and  reality,  though  it  is  barbarous 
of  me  to  try  to  represent  the  force  of  the  original  poems  by  such 
a  handful  of  phrases  taken  at  random,  and  I  am  not  trying  to 
convince  anyone  who  will  not  read  the  “  Sonnets  in  Prose  ”  for 
himself.  Ezra  Pound. 
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During  the  past  month  the  centre  of  military  gravity  has  shifted 
from  West  and  East  to  the  South.  Failing  to  bring  about  decisive 
results  in  France  and  Russia,  the  Germans  have  launched  a  new 
attack  in  South-Eastern  Europe  with  the  object  of  breaking  a  way 
through  Serbia,  linking  up  the  Austro-German  armies  with  those  of 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  and  interposing  a  wedge  between  the  Russians 
and  their  Western  Allies.  It  comes  to  this :  that,  besieged  on  two 
fronts,  the  two  Central  Powers,  led  by  Germany,  are  extending  the 
zone  of  military  operations  by  throwing  out  a  defensive  line  to  the 
South,  and  by  this  means  relieving  the  economic  pressure  which 
the  maritime  blockade  of  their  harbours  has  brought  to  bear  on  their 
resources.  The  extension  of  the  belligerent  area  was  an  imperative 
necessity  for  both  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  who  are  feeling 
the  economic  “  pinch  of  war  ”  with  increased  intensity  every  month ; 
but  it  is  not  all  to  the  good,  for  the  1,200-mile  battle  front  has  been 
lengthened  out  by  something  like  another  600  miles,  for  the  defence 
of  which  the  Germans  are  now  responsible.  They  have  gained,  it 
is  true,  a  new  ally  in  Bulgaria,  but  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
they  have  added  to  their  vulnerability,  and  increased  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  attack  by  their  enemies. 

For  the  time  being  the  campaign  in  the  West  is  in  a  state  of 
suspension.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  has  been  abandoned,  but 
only  that  progress  is  in  abeyance  pending  developments  in  the  new 
theatre  of  war,  which  has  become  for  the  moment  the  piincipal 
scene  of  military  operations.  It  was  some  time  before  our  Govern¬ 
ment  recognised  the  change  which  has  come  over  the  course  of  the 
war,  as  their  military  advisers  had  formed  great  expectations  of  the 
Anglo-French  offensive  in  France,  the  plans  of  which  had  been 
elaborated  in  August,  but  postponed  for  execution  till  the  last  week 
in  September.  On  November  9th  Sir  Edward  Grey  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  Serbian  Minister  in  London  had  asked 
the  British  Government  as  long  ago  as  July  7th  to  consider  whether 
British  troops  could  be  sent  to  reinforce  the  Serbian  Army,  but  at 
that  time  the  military  authorities  thought  it  would  be  impossible 
to  spare  troops  from  other  theatres  of  war.  Even  so  late  as  October 
9th  the  General  Staff  at  Whitehall  threw  cold  water  on  the  proposal 
in  a  Memorandum  which  was  submitted  to  the  Cabinet,  and  must 
have  influenced  the  minds  of  some  Ministers  in  a  sense  adverse  to 
offensive  action  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  The  Memorandum  has  not 
been  published,  but  from  what  Sir  Edward  Carson  said  in  his  letter 
to  the  Prime  Minister  on  October  12th,^  the  gist  of  it  was  that 

(1)  Parliamentary  Debates.  Tuesday,  November  2nd,  1915.  Vol.  75.  No.  109, 
page  532. 
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sufficient  troops  could  not  be  sent  to  Serbia  without  depleting  Sir 
John  French’s  reserves,  and  as  France  was  the  “main  theatre  of 
war  ’’  all  available  strength  should  be  concentrated  there,  instead 
of  being  diverted  to  another  and  subsidiary  sphere  of  operations 
elsewhere. 

All  this  is  true  in  the  abstract,  and  the  only  question  for 
strategists  to  decide  is  where  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  enemy’s 
power  happens  to  be  for  the  time  being.  As  pointed  out  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  page  of  this  article,  the  question  in  this  case  has  been  decided 
for  us,  not  by  politicians,  but  by  the  German  General  Staff,  who 
are  seeking  to  divide  the  forces  of  the  Allied  Powers.  That  this  is 
the  view  of  the  French  Generalissimo  is  an  open  secret,  for  when 
he  heard  of  the  objections  of  our  General  Staff,  as  put  forward  in 
their  Memorandum  of  October  12th,  he  hurried  over  to  l.ondon,  and 
in  a  few  hours  brought  them  to  adopt  his  view  of  the  situation  as 
it  was  presented  to  his  mind  by  the  new  German  departure.  Wliat 
conversations  took  place  betw'een  General  Joffre  and  Lord  Kitchener 
we  do  not  know%  but  so  strongly  did  he  feel  the  urgency  of  sending 
prompt  aid  to  the  Serbian  Army,  that  he  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  if  we  transferred  half  a  million  of  men  from  France  to  Serbia 
he  was  prepared  to  defend  the  present  Anglo-French  front  with 
French  troops  alone. 

However  this  may  be,  w'hat  we  now  all  recognise  is  that  the  new 
campaign,  far  from  being  one  of  subsidiary  interest,  has  become,  by 
force- of  circumstances,  strategical  rather  than  political,  a  naval  and 
military  operation  of  the  very  first  significance.  If  we  alloAv  the 
Germans  to  subjugate  Serbia,  seize  Contantinople,  and  obtain  the 
hegemony  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  they  will  succeed  in  doing  in  the 
South  of  Europe  what  they  have  failed  to  do  in  the  West  and  East. 
The  occupation  of  Constantinople  by  a  Geiman  force  would  deal  a 
tremendous,  perhaps  irreparable,  blow,  to  our  prestige  in  India,  and 
be  a  standing  menace  to  our  position  in  Egypt.  The  importance  of 
forestalling  the  Germans  in  possession  of  this  great  strategical  point 
d’appui  has  been  consistently  argued  in  these  articles  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  ever  since  the  attack  on  the  Dardanelles  was 
first  launched,  and  in  spite  of  Sir  Ian  Hamilton’s  want  of  success 
the  reasons  for  undertaking  the  campaign  have  not  been  weakened 
by  initial  failure.  Recent  events  have  changed  the  venue  of  the 
attack,  but  the  objective  remains  the  same. 

The  Austro-German-Bulgarian  invasion  of  Serbia,  which  was  only 
in  its  inceptive  stage  when  last  month’s  Record  of  the  War  was 
broken  off,  has  made  continuous  if  not  very  rapid  progre;  s 
during  the  past  month,  and  at  the  hour  when  this  article  is  closed 
(midday,  November  18th)  two-thirds  of  Serbia  are  in  the  enemy’s 
possession.  It  is  clear  from  the  movements  w'hich  have  taken  place 
that  the  invasion  was  undertaken  on  a  carefully-considered  plan 
arranged  between  the  German  and  Bulgarian  General  Staffs.  An 
Austro-German  army  composed,  as  is  believed,  of  300,000  men, 
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with  a  reserve  of  100,000,  was  to  cross  the  Danube  in  two  main 
groups,  one  under  the  Austrian  General  Koevess,  the  other  under 
the  German  General  Gallwitz,  Field-Marshal  Mackensen  being  in 
supreme  command  of  both  groups.  The  lower  Morava  Valley  was 
to  be  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  armies,  which  were  to 
advance  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  secure  the  line  of  the  Western 


Morava.  On  the  west  an  Austrian  army,  which  is  not  thought  to 
exceed  two  divisions,  was  to  assemble  at  Vishegrad,  cross  the  Drina, 
and.  after  detaching  a  force  to  lend  a  hand  to  Koevess’s  right  wing, 
was  to  move  into  the  old  Sandjak  of  Novi  Bazar  and  drive  a  wedge 
between  Montenegro  and  the  Serbian  Army  retreating  south.  On 
the  east  it  was  arranged  for  two  Bulgarian  armies  to  take  part  in 
the  enveloping  movement,  the  first  army  (200,000  strong),  under 
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General  Bojadjeff,  being  concentrated  on  the  northern  part  of  the 
Serbian  frontier,  while  the  second  army  (100,000  strong),  under 
General  Toucheff,  was  assembled  at  Kustendil  and  Strumnitza.  The 
third  Bulgarian  Army,  commanded  by  General  Teodoroff,  was  de¬ 
tached  to  watch  the  Roumanian  frontier.  Bojadjeff ’s  share  in  the 
plan  was  to  march  into  the  Timok  Valley,  seize  Nish,  and  drive 
the  Serbians  westwards;  while  Toucheff  was  to  take  Uskub,  hem 
the  Serbians  in  on  the  south,  and  prevent  their  retreat  down  the 
valley  of  the  Vardar.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  plan  was  to 
push  back  the  Serbian  Army  into  the  fork  between  the  western  and 
southern  Morava  rivers,  and  then  by  a  continuous  enveloping  move¬ 
ment  surround  it  before  it  could  escape  into  Southern  Macedonia  or 
find  a  refuge  in  Montenegro.  As  the  German  Emperor  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  securing  the  neutrality  of  Greece  before  the  campaign  was 
launched,  and  as  it  was  known  that  weeks,  and  even  months,  would 
elapse  before  the  Allies  could  disembark  a  sufficiently  large  force  to 
take  the  field  against  Bulgaria,  it  was  doubtless  expected  that  after 
occupying  Uskub  Toucheff  would  be  able  to  capture  Monastir  and 
complete  the  occupation  of  Macedonia  down  to  the  Greek  frontier. 
General  Putnik,  the  Serbian  Commander-in-Chief,  had  at  most 
250,000  men  to  oppose  to  the  700,000  brought  against  him  by  the 
invaders. 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  plan  Koevess  and  Gallwitz,  manoeuvring 
in  close  co-operation,  advanced  down  both  banks  of  the  Morava, 
pushing  the  Serbian  Army  in  front  of  them,  but' never  able  to  bring 
about  a  decisive  battle.  Kragujevatz,  the  Serbian  arsenal,  was  cap¬ 
tured  on  October  31st,  and  on  November  6th  communication  was 
established  at  Krivivir  between  Gallwitz ’s  left  and  Bojadjeff ’s  right 
wing,  the  Bulgarians  having  captured  the  frontier  fortress  of  Zaitchar 
on  October  27th.  On  November  5th  Nish  fell  to  the  Bulgarians, 
and  on  the  8th  Gallwitz ’s  troops  stormed  the  heights  covering 
Krushevatz,  and  occupied  that  town  after  several  days’  severe  fight¬ 
ing.  Meanwhile,  an  Austrian  force  detached  from  Vishegrad  reached 
Ushitze,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  November  the  whole  of 
the  Western  Morava  was  in  Austro-German  hands,  while  the  first 
Bulgarian  Army  had  secured  the  line  of  the  Eastern  Morava  down 
to  Vranie.  Old  Serbia  was  thus  completely  subjugated. 

In  Macedonia  the  situation  is  not  so  favourable  for  the  enemy. 
The  Bulgarians  occupied  Uskub  on  October  24th,  and  from  there  a 
brigade  was  sent  against  Katchanik,  where  the  railroad  from  Mitro- 
vitza  runs  through  a  narrow  defile,  in  order  to  close  the  road  to 
Uskub  from  the  north.  At  the  same  time  another  Bulgarian  column 
was  sent  to  Kalkandelen  (Tetovo)  to  try  to  make  its  way  to 
Monastir  by  the  Gostivar-Kritchevo  road.  Veles  (Kuprulu)  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Bulgarians  on  October  20th,  retaken  by  the  Serbians 
two  days  later,  and  again  passed  into  Bulgarian  hands  on  the  29tli. 
After  establishing  themselves  firmly  at  Veles,  the  Bulgarians 
organised  a  force  of  15,000  men  to  march  against  Monastir,  but  the 
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Serbians,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Uskub,  had  fallen  back  on 
the  Babuna  heights,  which  overlook  the  village  of  Izvor,  and  across 
which  the  road  to  Prilep  is  taken  through  a  narrow  and  easily 
defensible  defile.  Here  a  most  sanguinary  battle  took  place  on 
November  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  resulting  in  the  Bulgarians  being 
defeated  with  great  loss,  and  thrown  back  on  the  Vardar.  The 
writer  of  this  article  has  traversed  the  road  from  Monastir  to  Prilep 
and  Veles,  and  remembers  looking  down  on  Izvor  from  the  top  of 
the  Babuna  Pass,  and  being  struck  by  the  enormous  strength  of  the 
position  which  the  Serbians  successfully  defended  on  this  occasion 
against  a  force  of  nearly  three  times  their  strength.  An  interesting 
account  of  this  three-day  battle  was  published  in  the  Corriere  della 
Serra  by  Signor  Fraccaroli,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  fighting, 
and  who  describes  how  the  Serbians  under  Colonel  Vassitch’s  com¬ 
mand  repulsed  all  the  Bulgarian  frontal  attacks,  and  then  descending 
from  their  fortified  positions  pursued  the  enemy  through  Izvor  to 
Veles.  The  Babuna  ridge,  as  shown  in  the  sketch  accompanying 
this  article,  runs  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  Brod  to  the  Cema, 
and  constitutes  the  main  line  of  defence  for  Monastir  against  an 
enemy  coming  from  Uskub.  If  the  position  is  turned,  as  see'ms 
likely  to  be  the  case  from  reports  which  are  coming  in  as  these 
words  are  being  written,  Monastir  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders, 
for  south  of  Prilep  the  country  is  flat  and  open  until  the  hills  imme¬ 
diately  round  the  Macedonian  capital  are  reached.  If,  as  will  be 
presently  explained,  help  can  come  from  Salonika,  then  Monastir  can 
be  successfully  defended,  and  become  an  important  point  d’appui  for 
ulterior  offensive  operations. 

The  Allies  have  not  been  idle  during  the  past  month,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  unofficial  report  from  Salonika  120,000  French  and  British 
soldiers  have  now  been  landed  at  that  port,  and  are  either  in  Mace¬ 
donia  or  en  route  for  that  province.  This  is  a  considerable  force,  but 
not  nearly  enough  for  the  purpose  in  hand  if  we  wish  to  save  the 
rump  of  the  Serbian  Army  and  reconquer  Serbia.  Not  less  than  half 
a  million  of  men  are  required,  and  there  must  be  a  continuous  flow 
of  reinforcements  to  replace  wastage.  To  disembark  an  army  of 
this  strength  with  its  necessary  equipment  takes  time,  and  as  only 
one  port  is  being  used  at  present  for  the  purpose,  we  must  not 
expect  landing  operations  to  be  complete  under  three  months. 

An  advance  guard  of  French  troops  crossed  the  Greek  frontier 
into  Macedonia  on  October  21st,  and  the  first  encounter  between 
French  and  Bulgarian  troops  took  place  on  the  23rd  at  Rabrovo,  an 
important  tactical  point  on  the  road  from  Strumnitza  town  to 
Strumnitza  station,  which  it  was  necessary  to  occupy  to  safeguard 
the  railway.  The  French  then  pushed  on  to  Krivolak,  where  the 
Bulgarians,  who  held  an  entrenched  position  at  Istip,  unsuccess¬ 
fully  attacked  them  on  the  30th.  On  November  2nd  a  further 
advance  up  the  railway  was  made  to  Gradsko,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Cema  and  Vardar  rivers.  The  whole  of  the  Vardar  Valley  from 
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Grodsko  to  the  Greek  frontier  is  now  in  French  possession,  but  so 
far  the  French  have  not  been  able  to  advance  north  of  the  Cema 
owing  to  the  strong  Bulgarian  concentration  at  Veles.  According 
to  an  official  communique  issued  in  Paris  on  November  17th,  General 
Sarrail  has  taken  up  a  strong  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cenia 
and  beaten  off  the  Bulgarians,  who  have  lost  4,000  men  during  their 
attacks,  but  it  is  clear  that  if  the  Bulgarians  have  succeeded  in 
turning  the  Babuna  ridgeway  and  in  occupying  Prilep,  the  French 
on  the  lower  Cema  will  be  holding  a  dangerously  exposed  salient 
till  the  Allies  are  strong  enough  to  undertake  a  general  offensive 
directed  against  Uskub.  As  at  present  arranged,  the  British  troops 
are  operating  on  the  right  of  the  French,  for  we  hear  of  two  British 
divisions  spreading  out  north  of  Lake  Doiran  and  threatening  Strum- 
nitza  town.  The  occupation  of  the  Stmmnitza  salient  in  force  is 
an  initial  necessity  before  making  an  advance  on  Uskub. 

It  is  evidently  desirable  to  relieve  the  congestion  at  Salonika  as 
early  as  possible  by  opening  up  subsidiary  lines  of  communication  from 
the  Adriatic.  Whether  Italy  will  help  to  do  this  is  not  yet  officially 
kno\m,  but  as  this  article  is  being  closed,  on  November  18th,  it  is 
being  unofficially  announced  that  the  Italian  Government  has  decided 
on  intervention,  and  this  report,  if  confirmed,  gives  special  promin¬ 
ence  to  the  Adriatic  routes.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  there  is 
an  excellent  metalled  road  from  Monastir  (see  sketch),  which  crosses 
the  Serbian  frontier  between  Lakes  Ochrida  and  Presba,  and  then, 
passing  through  Epirus,  reaches  the  harbour  of  Santi  Quaranta  at 
the  northern  exit  of  the  Straits  of  Corfu.  Santi  Quaranta  is  a  small 
but  deep  water  harbour,  where  transports  of  considerable  size  can 
come  within  100  yards  of  the  shore  and  disembark  their  troops  in 
boats.  The  landing  accommodation  is  at  present  quite  inadequate, 
there  being  only  one  quay,  and  that  a  small  one,  but  improvised 
supplementary  wharves  could  be  constructed  in  a  short  time,  labour 
and  material  being  obtained  from  Corfu.  From  Santi  Quaranta  to 
Monastir  is  140  miles  by  this  trunk  road,  which  passes  through 
Delvino,  Melissopatra,  Liaskovitch,  Hersega,  and  Koritza,  where 
Etappen  depots  could  be  formed  for  stores  and  munitions.  The  road, 
which  the  writer  has  frequently  traversed,  goes  through  the  province 
of  Epims,  which  was  so  unfortunately  taken  from  the  Greeks  on 
the  initiation  of  Austria-Hungary  and  given  to  Albania  two  years 
ago  by  the  London  Conference  presided  over  by  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
This  arbitrary  transfer  of  territorj%  which  was  historically  and  racially 
Greek,  to  Albania  led  to  an  insurrection  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
early  part  of  1914,  and  in  order  to  restore  order  when  the  present 
war  broke  out  M.  Venizelos  ordered  Greek  troops  to  reoccupy  the 
province  up  to  the  line  drawn  in  the  sketch,  while  the  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment  took  over  the  civil  administration.  The  occupation  not  having 
been  recognised  as  valid  by  the  European  Powers,  there  would  be 
no  infringement  of  neutrality  if  the  Allies  sent  troops  and  supplies 
by  this  route  to  Monastir.  From  Valona,  which  the  Italians  occupied 
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last  year,  a  subsidiary  route  lies  up  the  Voyusa  Kiver,  passing 
through  Tepelini  and  Premeti  to  Melisopatra,  where  it  joins  the 
main  road  to  ^lonastir  from  Santi  Quaranta. 

There  is  another  road  which  starts  at  Durazzo,  where  there  is  a 
fair  harbour,  and  follows  for  the  most  part  the  course  of  the  Skumbi 
River  up  to  Elbasan,  and  thence  to  Lake  Ochrida.  This  road, 
passing  through  the  centre  of  Albania,  is  often  rugged  and  pre¬ 
cipitous,  and  even  mules  have  some  difficulty  when  loaded  in  making 
their  way  along  it,  but  a  few  weeks’  work  would  make  the  road 
everywhere  practicable  for  cavalry,  infantry,  and  mountain  artillery. 
Some  months  of  road-making  would  be  required  before  wheeled  trans¬ 
port  could  be  taken  along  its  whole  length.  Elbasan  is  a  thriving 
town  of  some  10,000  inhabitants,  and  contains  some  large  public 
buildings  and  barracks  built  by  the  Turks,  who  took  all  they  could 
out  of  the  Albanians  without  giving  them  anything  in  return.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  labour  for  military  road-making, 
as  the  Albanians  are  poor,  fond  of  money,  and  work  well  for  good 
wages. 

The  road  up  the  Dvina  from  San  Giovanni  di  Medua  is  the  worst 
of  all  the  routes  into  Serbia,  and  passing  as  it  does  through  territory 
which  is  inhabited  by  the  most  fanatical  Albanian  tribes,  would  be 
more  trouble  than  it  would  be  worth  as  a  line  of  communication. 
Medua  is  nothing  more  than  an  open  roadstead,  and  has  no  claim  to 
be  dignified  by  the  title  of  harbour,  being  unapproachable  in  bad 
weather.  About  twenty -five  miles  noidh  of  Medua,  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  corner  of  Montenegro,  is  the  harbour  of  Antivari,  which 
might  be  turned  to  good  account  by  the  Allies  as  a  subsidiary  base 
when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  supplying  a  large  army  operating 
in  Serbia.  It  is  a  deep-water  harbour,  capable  of  receiving  vessels 
drawing  from  24  ft.  to  30  ft.  of  water,  and  equipped  with  a  permanent 
breakwater  some  200  yards  long,  behind  which  two  transports  at  a 
time  could  lie  alongside  of  the  quay.  A  light  railway  leads  from  the 
harbour  to  Virpazar,  at  the  westeni  end  of  the  Scutari  Lake,  whence 
steamboats  conduct  passengers  to  Rjeka,  where  a  good  road,  metalled 
for  the  most  part,  leads  through  ^lontenegro  into  Serbia.  The  Gulf 
of  Cattaro,  in  the  naiTow  strip  of  Austrian  territory  which  separates 
the  south-western  frontier  of  Montenegro  from  the  sea,  is  one  of  the 
finest  inland  harbours  in  the  world,  but  is  still  in  Austrian  possession, 
being  defended  by  forts  and  mines  at  its  entrance  into  the  Adriatic 
and  by  a  group  of  powerful  forts  defending  the  approach  to  the  town 
of  Cattaro  by  the  road  which  descends  to  the  harbour  from  the  Monte¬ 
negrin  heights.  The  forts,  which  are  commanded  from  these  heights, 
could  be  demolished  by  high-explosive  howitzer  fire  if  the  Monte¬ 
negrins  had  any  available,  but  their  field  artillery  is  of  obsolete 
pattern,  and  they  have  no  heavy  artillery  at  all.  If  the  Allies  can 
gain  possession  of  Cattaro  harbour,  they  will  have  an  unrivalled 
sea  base  available  for  any  ulterior  operations  they  may  undertake 
for  the  reconquest  of  Old  Serbia.  There  is  an  excellent  post  road 
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from  Cattaro  to  Cettinje,  and  thence  through  Kolasin  into  Lim 
Valley. 

If  the  Allies  have  made  up  their  minds  to  act  with  rigour,  drive 
the  Austro-German  Armies  out  of  Serbia,  and  then  crossing  the 
Danube  carry  the  war  into  Hungary,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
other  lines  of  supply  besides  that  leading  down  the  Vardar  Valley 
to  Salonika.  What  facilities  exist  for  this  purpose  have  been  briefly 
indicated  above,  the  writer  having  visited  the  localities  mentioned, 
and  being  able  to  differentiate  between  the  rival  merits  of  the  various 
routes.  The  easiest  and  readiest  route  of  all  is  that  from  Santi 
Quaranta  to  Monastir,  and  if  the  Allies  mean  to  keep  the  Bulgarians 
out  of  the  Macedonian  capital,  this  route  should  be  opened  up 
without  delay. 

During  the  past  month  important  developments  have  taken  place 
in  the  organisation  for  the  higher  direction  of  the  war,  these  con¬ 
sisting  in  the  first  place  of  the  constitution  of  a  War  Council  for  Great 
Britain,  and  in  the  second  place  of  the  initiation  of  aiTangements 
by  which  it  is  hoped  to  establish  closer  co-ordination  among  the 
Allied  Powers  as  regards  both  the  direction  and  execution  of  naval 
and  military  operations.  The  general  purpose  and  scope  of  the 
proposed  changes  were  sketched  by  the  Prime  Minister  during  his 
speech  in  moving  the  Vote  of  Credit  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
November  10th. 

No  time  was  lost  in  caxTying  out  the  changes  foreshadowed  by 
the  Prime  Minister,  who  announced  the  constitution  of  the  new 
War  Council  on  the  following  day.  For  the  present  the  Council 
consists  of  the  Prime  Minister,  who  is  temporarily  acting  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  War,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Minister 
of  Munitions,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Lord  Kitchener  will  presumably  be 
added  to  the  Council  as  soon  as  he  returns  from  his  mission  to  the 
East.  In  further  pursuance  of  the  proposal  for  constituting  a 
Common  War  Council  among  the  Allied  Powers,  three  members  of 
the  British  War  Council,  accompanied  by  the  Foreign  Secretary 
and  their  naval  and  military  advisers,  went  to  Paris  on  November 
17th  to  meet  the  members  of  the  French  Government,  when  it  is 
understood  a  complete  joint  understanding  was  reached  in  regard 
to  future  operations  in  south-eastern  Europe. 

This  new  departure  has  been  taken  none  too  soon,  and  it  would 
have  been  better  if  it  could  have  been  taken  earlier  in  the  year. 
Throughout  the  war  our  enemies  have  been  operating  on  interior 
lines  and  with  unity  of  direction.  The  Austro-Hungarian  General 
Staff  is  nothing  more  than  a  branch  of  the  German  Grosses  Haupt- 
quartier,  which  has  taken  the  entire  direction  of  operations  into  its 
own  hands.  Turks  and  Bulgarians  alike  take  their  orders  from  the 
same  source,  and  do  nothing  except  what  they  are  told  to  do.  Co¬ 
ordination  is  complete,  and  this  is  the  secret  of  the  enemy’s  success. 
The  want  of  a  like  co-ordination  has  hitherto  been  the  weak  spot  in 
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our  international  armour.  Except  between  the  French  and  our¬ 
selves,  there  has  been  no  unity  either  of  plan  or  of  action  among 
the  Allies.  Serbia’s  danger  was  never  realised  till  King  Ferdinand 
mobilised  the  Bulgarian  Army  and  German  troops  crossed  the 
Danube.  Italian  co-operation  in  the  Balkans  had  been  left  out  of 
account,  and  while  the  Germans  were  perfecting  their  arrangements 
the  Allies  had  not  even  thought  of  formulating  their  plans.  Russia 
sent  an  ultimatum  to  Bulgaria,  but  took  no  steps  to  follow  it  up 
with  force.  The  Allied  Powers  have  not  been  working  at  cross¬ 
purposes,  for  they  have  all  had  the  same  object  in  view,  but  they 
have  acted  without  that  combination  of  thought  and  effort  which  is 
necessary  to  secure  belligerent  success.  What  is  wanted  is  common 
agreement  in  regard  to  the  higher  direction  of  operations  and  common 
action  in  r^ard  to  their  execution.  It  comes,  indeed,  to  this ;  that 
we  must  have  a  Common  War  Council  and  a  Common  General  Staff, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  both  now  that  they 
are  known  to  be  necessary. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension  about  our  Head¬ 
quarter  General  Staff,  which  some  have  supposed  to  have  been 
broken  up  when  war  was  declared  and  distributed  among  the  troops 
in  France  and  Flanders;  but  this  was  not  the  case.  Some  of  the 
subordinate  Staff  officers  were  given  to  Sir  John  French  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  General  Staff  for  his  armies,  but  the  Chief  of  the  Staff, 
General  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  remained  at  his  post  till  death  removed 
him,  while  his  three  Directorates  (Operations,  Staff  Duties,  Training) 
continued  intact,  a  fourth  Directorate  for  Home  Defence  being  added 
shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  war.  Our  Headquarter  General  Staff 
is  a  nearly  identical  replica  of  the  German  Grosses  Hauptquarticr, 
the  only  difference  being  that  it  has  remained  in  I^ondon  instead  of 
going  into  the  field.  Seeing  that  we  are  waging  war  all  over  the 
world,  London  is  the  most  convenient  centre  from  which  to  direct 
operations,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  the  German  Staff  would 
not  find  it  more  convenient  to  remain  at  Berlin  than  to  be  constantly 
travelling  about,  first  to  one  front  and  then  to  another.  The  func¬ 
tions  of  the  General  Staff  are  to  plan  and  direct,  and  then  leave 
execution  to  the  Commander  entrusted  with  the  operations.  Whether 
the  German  system  works  well  or  not  with  our  enemies,  it  would 
not  work  at  all  with  us,  owing  to  the  distances  over  which  the 
General  Staff  would  have  to  travel  in  order  to  reach  their  different 
destinations. 

Why  our  Headquarter  General  Staff  has  been  so  little  en  evidence 
during  the  war  is  because  Lord  Kitchener  is  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  and  being  the  foremost  soldier  in  the  Empire  has  naturally 
overshadowed  the  Chief  of  the  Staff,  who  works  under  his  direct 
supervision  more  as  a  deputy  than  as  the  head  of  a  Department. 
If  the  Secretary  of  State  were  a  civilian  the  case  would  be  altered, 
as  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  would  have  a  more  independent  position  as 
First  Military  Member  of  the  Army  Council,  and  chief  expert  adviser 
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of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  but  liOrd  Kitchener,  by  reason  of  his 
high  rank  and  great  experience,  is  his  own  Chief  of  the  Staff,  and 
no  one  w'ould  suggest  that  this  arrangement  should  be  disturbed  by 
placing  one  of  his  subordinate  departments  in  a  position  independent 
of  his  authority.  In  Geimany  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  is 
directly  responsible  to  the  Emperor,  the  “Supreme  War  Lord”  of 
the  German  Army,  while  the  War  Minister,  a  lesser  official,  is 
responsible  to  the  Reichstag  for  matters  of  finance  and  administra¬ 
tion  not  connected  with  military  organisation.  This  would  be  an 
impossible  arrangement  in  England,  even  if  it  were  a  desirable  one, 
owing  to  our  system  of  Parliamentary  Government,  which  recog¬ 
nises  no  authority  except  that  which  is  delegated  by  the  House  of 
Commons. 

On  the  British  front  there  has  been  a  period  of  comparative 
quiescence  ever  since  the  German  counter-attacks,  which  followed 
the  battle  of  Loos,  failed  to  recover  the  ground  lost  on  September 
25th.  Sir  John  French’s  despatch  of  October  15th,  which  was  not 
published  in  London  till  November  2nd,  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  considerable  discussion  both  in  Parliament  and  in  the  Press,  the 
suggestion  being  that  something  went  wrong  with  the  Staff  ai'range- 
ments,  in  consequence  of  which  the  reserve  troops,  which  the  Field 
Marshal  had  kept  under  his  own  hand,  did  not  arrive  in  the  fighting 
line  in  time  to  complete  the  victory.  As  Lord  Crewe  stated  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  the  conduct  of  the  battle  was  now  sub  judice,  it 
is  better  to  await  the  result  of  the  inquiry  before  offering  any 
remarks,  and  the  more  so  because  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  judg¬ 
ment  about  the  battle  without  seeing  the  orders  issued,  and  ascer¬ 
taining  whether  they  were  carried  out  as  intended  by  the  com¬ 
manders  who  were  entrusted  with  the  operations. 

The  French  front  in  Champagne  has  been  the  scene  of  some  lively 
encounters,  which  have  ended  in  a  draw,  both  sides  having  won  and 
lost  positions  in  a  nearly  equal  degree.  On  October  24th  the  French 
captured  “La  Courtine,”  a  fortified  salient,  which  had  been  left  in 
their  lines  after  the  successful  battle  of  September  25th,  and  which 
was  constructed  after  the  pattern  of  the  “Labyrinth.”  This  forti¬ 
fication  was  2  kilometres  north  of  Mesnil-les-Hurlus,  and  had  been 
the  cause  of  considerable  inconvenience  to  the  French  till  they 
captured  it.  As  a  set-off  against  this  success  the  Germans  succeeded 
on  October  30th  in  retaking  the  summit  of  the  hill  known  as  the 
Butte  de  Tahure,  which  was  situated  immediately  north  of  the 
town  of  that  name.  Otherwise  the  situation  in  the  West  remains 
in  statu  quo. 

The  Italians  have  been  fighting  very  bravely  during  the  past 
month,  and  especially  on  the  Isonzo  front,  where  a  series  of  most 
desperate  attempts  have  been  made  to  storm  the  bridgehead  of 
Oorizia,  and  establish  a  firm  footing  on  the  Doberdo  plateau.  This 
plateau,  which  acts  as  the  citadel  for  the  more  extensive  position 
of  the  Carso,  rises  from  350  to  650  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley. 
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and  dominates  all  the  approaches  to  Gorizia.  Mont  San  Michele, 
which  is  a  ridge  on  the  north  side  of  the  plateau,  and  rises  in  one 
place  to  900  feet  above  sea  level,  is  the  key  to  the  whole  position, 
and  round  it  there  has  been  some  of  the  most  sanguinary  hand-to- 
hand  fighting  of  the  war,  the  Italians  sometimes  gaining  the  advan¬ 
tage,  and  at  other  times  the  Austrians.  Against  the  position 
General  Cadoma  has  concentrated  1,500  guns,  some  of  which  are 
14-  and  15-inch  howitzers  and  naval  guns.  According  to  the  latest 
reports  from  Italy,  the  Austro-Hungarian  defence  is  slackening,  and 
it  is  quite  likely  that  before  this  article  appeal's  in  print  Gorizia  will 
be  in  Italian  possession.  The  Austrian  General  Boroevitz  has  general 
charge  of  the  Isonzo  defences,  while  the  Archduke  Joseph,  who  held 
the  Dukla  Pass  for  so  many  weeks  against  the  Russian  attacks, 
commands  the  corps  which  is  holding  the  Doberdo  plateau.  Two 
other  important  successes  have  been  placed  to  the  credit  side  of  the 
Italian  account  during  the  month,  the  occupation  of  Bezzecca  in  the 
Ledro  valley,  and  of  the  Col  di  liana  (8,085  feet)  in  the  Dolomite 
district.  Though  the  Italians  outnumber  the  Austro-Hungarian 
troops,  and  there  are  no  enemy’s  reserves  at  present  available  to 
reinforce  General  Boroevitz,  the  Austrian  defences,  especially  on  the 
Isonzo  front,  are  enormously  strong,  and  can  only  be  captured 
after  a  heavy  sacrifice  of  life  and  an  unlimited  expenditure  of 
artillery  ammunition. 

The  most  notable  event  which  has  taken  place  on  the  Russian 
front  during  November  has  been  the  withdraw'al  of  the  German 
troops  from  the  Riga  district.  Up  to  the  end  of  October  Hindenberg 
had  a  firm  hold  of  both  banks  of  the  Aa  river  from  Mitau  as  far  as 
Shlock,  and  from  there  to  Lake  Kaugen,  but  during  the  first  week 
in  November  General  Ruszky  took  the  offensive,  and  wdth  the  help 
of  Russian  warships  pushed  the  Germans  back  from  Raggasem, 
then  from  Shlock,  Kemmem,  and  Oding.  The  Russians  now  hold 
a  line  from  the  west  of  Lake  Kaugen  through  Kemmern  (see  sketch), 
whence  it  passes  south  of  Oding  and  the  Tirul  Marsh  to  Olai  halfway 
along  the  railway  between  Riga  and  Mitau.  From  Olai  the  opposing 
line  runs  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Dwina  through  Kekkau,  Borko- 
witz,  and  Linden,  and  so  on,  till  it  reaches  the  Dwinsk  district, 
where  the  Russians  are  in  great  force.  Hindenberg  has  continued  his 
spasmodic  attempts  to  cross  the  Dwina  near  Dahlen  island,  and 
higher  up  the  river  at  Friedrichstadt,  but  these  have  met  with  no 
success,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  has  given  up  all  hope  of  wintering  at 
Riga.  The  only  question  is  whether  he  can  hold  on  much  longer 
to  Courland,  as  General  Ruszky  seems  to  be  renewing  his  offensive 
south  of  Dwinsk  and  west  of  Lake  Drisw'iatz  wdth  the  intention  of 
threatening  Hindenberg ’s  rear.  Elsew'here  there  has  been  no 
material  change  on  the  Russian  front  since  Mackensen  and  Gallwitz 
were  withdrawn  to  Serbia.  General  Ivanoff  has  continued  his 
activities  in  Eastern  Galicia  and  on  the  Styr,  and  has  kept  General 
Linsingen  busily  employed  throughout  the  month  in  repelling  his 
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attacks,  but  for  the  moment  there  is  no  indication  of  any  decided 
offensive  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  in  the  locality. 
Meanwhile  w'e  hear  of  fresh  Russian  armies  being  organised  at  Petro- 
grad,  Smolensk,  and  Kief  in  preparation  for  the  spring  campaign. 
Russia’s  resources  in  men  are  practically  inexhaustible.  Allowing 
for  a  permanent  loss  of  four  million  killed,  disabled,  and  prisoners, 
there  still  remain  from  seven  to  eight  millions  of  men  between  the 
ages  of  tw'enty  and  fortj'-four  w^ho  are  now  either  in  the  fighting  line 
or  being  trained  at  the  depots.  Then  there  is  the  Opolochenie,  or 
Imperial  Militia,  the  final  Russian  reserve,  which  has  not  been  drawn 
upon  at  all  as  yet,  but  which  would  yield  at  least  10,000,000  men  of 
the  fighting  age  when  required.  As  far  as  men  are  concerned  Russia 
can  continue  the  war  long  after  attrition  has  done  its  fell  work 
among  the  armies  of  the  two  Central  Powers.  If  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  can  cope  wdth  the  equipment  difficulty  during  the  winter 
months  we  may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  results  of  next 
year’s  campaign.  The  German  Emperor  must  on  no  account  reckon 
on  detaching  Russia  from  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  for  the  Russian 
people  were  never  more  determined  than  they  now  are  to  continue 
the  war  down  to  its  appointed  end. 


*•*  The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
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